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CHAPTER XI. 


N the twenty-fourth of December, Miss Carden and Jael Dence drove to 
QO Cairnhope village, and stopped at the farm; but Nathan and his eldest 
daughter had already gone up to the Hall ; so they waited there but a minute or 
two to light the carriage lamps, and then went on up the hill. It was pitch dark 
when they reached the house. Inside, one of Mr. Raby’s servants was on the 
lookout for the sound of wheels, and the visitors had no need to knock or ring ; 
this was a point of honor with the master,of the mansion ; when he did invite 
people, the house opened its arms ; even as they drove up, open flew the great 
hall-door, and an enormous fire inside blazed in their faces, and shot its flame 
beyond them out into the night. 

Grace alighted, and was about to enter the house, when Jael stopped her and 
said “Oh, Miss, you will be going in left foot foremost. Pray don’t do that: it 
is so unlucky.” 

Grace laughed, but changed her foot, and entered a lofty hall, hung with 
helmets, pikes, breast-plates, bows, cross-bows, antlers, etc., etc. Opposite her 
was the ancient chimney-piece and ingle-nook, with no grate, but two huge iron 
dogs, set five feet apart; and on them lay a birch log and root, the size of a man, 
with a dozen beech billets burning briskly and crackling underneath and aside 
it. This genial furnace warmed the staircase and passages, and cast a fiery glow 
out on the carriage, and glorified the steel helmets and breast-plates of the dead 
Rabys on the walls, and the sparkling eyes of the two beautiful women who now 
stood opposite it in the pride of their youth, and were warmed to the heart by its 
crackle and glow. “Oh! what a glorious fire, this bitter night. Why, I never 
saw such a——” 

“It is the Yule log, Miss. Ay, and you might go all round England, and not 
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find its fellow, I trow. But our Squire he don’t go to the chandler’s shop for his 
yule log, but to his own woods, and fells a great tree.” 

A housemaid now came forward with bed-candles, to show Miss Carden to 
her room. Grace was going up. as a matter of course, when Jael, busy helping 
the footman with her boxes, called after her : “ The stocking, Miss ! the stocking !” 

Grace looked down at her feet in surprise. 

“ There it is, hung up by'the door. We must put our presents into it before 
we go up Stairs.” 

“Must we? what on earth am I to give? 

“Oh, anything will do. See, I shall put in this crooked sixpence.” 

Grace examined her purse, and complained that all her stupid sixpences were 
straight. 

“ Never mind, Miss; put in a hair-pin, sooner than pass the stocking 0’ 
Christmas Eve.” 

Grace had come prepared to encounter old customs. She offered her shawl- 
pin; and Jael, who had modestly inserted her own gift, pinned Grace’s offering 
on the outside of the stocking with a flush of pride. Then they went up stairs 
with the servant, and Grace was ushered into a bedroom of vast size, with two 
fires burning at each end ; each fire-place was flanked with a coal-scuttle full of 
kennel coal in large lumps, and also with an enormous basket of beech billets. 
She admired the old-fashioned furniture, and said “Oh, what a palace of a bed- 
room! This will spoil me for my little poky room. Here one can roam about 
and have great thoughts. Hillsborough, good-by! I end my days in the country.” 

Presently her quick ear caught the rattle of swift wheels upon the hard road ; 
she ran to the window and peeped behind the curtain. Two brilliant lamps were 
in sight, and drew nearer and nearer, like great goggling eyes, and soon a neat 
dog-cart came up to the door. Before it had well stopped, the hospitable door 
flew open, and the yule fire shone on Mr. Coventry, and his natty groom, and his 
dog-cart with plated axles ; it illumined the silver harness, and the roan horse 
himself, and the breath, that poured into the keen air from his nostrils red inside. 

Mr. Coventry dropped from his shoulders, with easy grace, something be- 
tween a coat and a cloak, lined throughout with foxes’ skins ; and, alighting, left 
his groom to do the rest. The fur was reddish, relieved with occasional white ; 
and Grace gloated over it, as it lay glowing in the fire-light. “Ah!” said she, 
“T should never do for a poor man’s wife: I’m so fond of soft furs and things, 
and I don’t like poky rooms.” With that she fell into a reverie, which was only 
interrupted by the arrival of Jael and her boxes. 

Jael helped her unpack, and dress. There was no lack of conversation be- 
tween these two: .but most of it turned upon nothings. One topic, that might 
have been interesting to the readers of this tale, was avoided by them both. 
They had now come to have a high opinion of each other’s penetration, and it 
made them rather timid and reserved on that subject. 

Grace was dressed, and just going down, when she found she wanted a pin. 
She asked Jael for one. 

Jael looked aghast. “Oh, Miss, I’d rather you would take one, in spite of 


” 


“ Well, so I will, There!” And she whipped one away from the bosom of 


me 


Jael’s dress. 
“ Mind I never gave it you.” 
“No. I took it by brute force.” 
“TI like you too well to give you a pin.” 
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“May I venture to inquire what would be the consequence ?” 

“Ill luck, you may be sure. Heart trouble, they do say.” 

“Well, I’m glad to escape that so easily. Why this is the temple of super- 
Sstition, and you are the High Priestess. How shall I ever get on at dinner, 
without you? I know I shall do something to shock Mr. Raby. Perhaps spill 
the very salt. I generally do.” 

“ Ay, Miss, at home. But, dear heart, you won’t see any of them nasty little 
salt-celiars here, that some crazy creature have invented to bring down bad luck. 
You won't spill the salt here, no fear: but don’t ye let anybody help you to it 
neither. If he helps you to salt, he helps you to sorrow.” 

“Oh, does he? Then it is fortunate nobody ever does help anybody to salt. 
Well, yours is a nice creed. Why we are all at the mercy of other people, 
according to you. Say I have a rival: she smiles in my face, and says, ‘my 
sweet friend, accept this tribute of my esteem ;’ and gives mea pinch of salt, 
before I know where I am. I wither on the spot; and she sails off with the 
prize. Or, if there is no salt about, she comes behind me with a pin, and pins 
it to. my skirt, and that pierces my heart. Don’t you see what abominable non- 
sense it all is ?” 

The argument was cut short by the ringing of a tremendous bell. Grace 
gave the last, swift, searching, all-comprehensive look of her sex, into the glass, 
and went down to the drawing-room. There she found Mr. Raby, and Mr. 
Coventry, who both greeted her cordially; and the next moment dinner was 
announced. 

“ Raby Hall” was a square house, with two large, low wings. The left wing 
contained the kitchen, pantry, scullery, bakehouse, brewhouse, etc. ; and ser- 
vants’ bedrooms above. The right wing, the stables, coach-houses, cattle-sheds, 
and several bedrooms. The main building, the hall, the best bedrooms, and the 
double staircase, leading up to them in horse-shoe form from the hall: and, be- 
hind the hall, on the ground floor, there was a morning-room, in which several 
of the Squire’s small tenants were even now preparing for supper by drinking 
tea, and eating cakes made in rude imitation of the infant Saviour. On the right 
of the hall were the two drawing-rooms en suzte, and on the left was the re- 
markable room, into which the host now handed Miss Carden, and Mr. Coventry 
followed. This room had been, originally, the banqueting-hall. It was about 
twenty feet high, twenty-eight feet wide, and fifty feet long, and ended in an 
enormous bay window, that opened upon the lawn. It was entirely panelled 
with oak, carved by old Flemish workmen, and adorned here and there with 
bold devices. The oak, having grown old in a pure atmosphere, and in a dis- 
trict where wood and roots were generally burned in dining-rooms, had acquired 
a very rich and beautiful color, a pure and healthy reddish brown, with no tinge 
whatever of black: a mighty different hue from any you can find in Wardour 
street. Plaster ceiling there was none, and never had been. The original 
joists, and beams, and boards, were still there, only not quite so rudely fashioned 
as of old; for Mr. Raby’s grandfather had caused them to be planed and var- 
nished, and gilded a little in serpentine lines. This wood-work above gave 
nobility to the room, and its gilding, though worn, relieved the eye agreeably. 

The farther end was used as a study, and one side of it graced with books, 
all handsomely bound: the other side, with a very beautiful organ that had an 
oval mirror in the midst of its gilt dummy-pipes. All this made a cosy nook in 


the grand room. 
What might be called the dining-room part, though rich, was rather sombre, 
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on ordinary occasions; but this night it was decorated gloriously. The 
materials were simple—wax candles and holly; the effect was produced by a 
magnificent use of these materials. There were eighty candles, of the largest 
size sold in shops, and twelve wax pillars, five feet high, and the size of a man’s 
calf; of these, four only were lighted at present. The holly was not in sprigs, 
but in enormous branches, that filled the eye with glistening green and red: 
and, in the embrasure of the front window stood a young holly tree, entire, 
eighteen feet high, and gorgeous with five hundred branches of red berries. 
The tree had been dug up, and planted here in an enormous bucket, used for 
that purpose, and filled with mould. . 

Close behind this tree were placed two of the wax pillars, lighted, and their 
flame shone through the leaves and berries magically. 

As Miss Carden entered, on Mr. Raby’s arm, her eye swept the room with 
complacency, and settled on the holly tree. At sight of that, she pinched Mr. 
Raby’s arm, and cried “Oh!” three times. Then, ignoring the dinner-table 
altogether, she pulled her host away to the tree, and stood before it, with clasped 
hands. “Oh, how beautiful!” 

Mr. Raby was gratified. “So then our forefathers were not quite such fools 
as some people say.” 

“ They were angels, they were ducks. It is beautiful, it is divine.” 

Mr. Raby looked at the glowing cheek, and deep, sparkling, sapphire eye. 
“Come,” said he ; “after all there’s nothing here so beautiful as the young 
lady who now honors the place with her presence.” 

With this he handed her ceremoniously to a place at his right hand; said a 
short grace, and sat down between his two guests. 

“But, Mr. Raby,” said Grace, ruefully, “I’m with my back to the holly 
tree.” 

“You can ask Coventry to change places.” 

Mr. Coventry rose, and the change was effected. 

“ Well, it is your doing, Coventry. Now she'll overlook you.” 

“ All the better for me, perhaps. I’m content: Miss Carden will look at the 
holly, and I shall look at Miss Carden.” 

“ Faute de mieux.” 

“ Cest mechant.” 

“And I shall fine you both a bumper of champagne, for going out of the 
English language.” 

* ] shall take my punishment like a man.” , 

“Then take mine as well. Champagne with me means frenzy.” 

But, in the midst of the easy banter and jocose airy nothings of the modern 
dining-room, an object attracted Grace’s eye. It was a picture with its face 
turned to the wall, and some large letters on the back of the canvas. 

This excited Grace’s curiosity directly, and, whenever she could without be- 
ing observed, she peeped, and tried to read the inscription ; but, what with Mr. 
Raby’s head, and a monster candle that stood before it, she could not decipher 
it unobserved. She was inclined to ask Mr. Raby; but she was very quick, 
and, observing that the other portraits were of his family, she suspect ~d at once 
that the original of this picture had offended her host, and that it would be in 
bad taste, and might be offensive, to question him. Still the subject took pos- 
session of her. 

At about eight o'clock a servant announced candles in the drawing-room. 

Upon this Mr. Raby rose, and, without giving her any option on the matter, 
haaded her to the door with obsolete deference. 
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In the drawing-room she found a harpsichord, a spinet, and a piano, all tuned 
expressly for her. This amused her, as she had never seen either of the two 
clder instruments in her life. She played on them all three. 

Mr. Raby had the doors thrown open to hear her. 

She played some pretty little things from Mendelssohn, Spohr, and Schu- 
bert. 

The gentlemen smoked and praised. 

Then she found an old music-book, and played Handel’s overture to “Otho,” 
and the minuet. 

The gentlemen left off praising directly, and came silently into the room to 
hear the immortal melodist. But this is the rule in Music; the lips praise the 
delicate gelatinous, the heart beats in silence at the mighty melodious. 

Tea and coffee came directly afterward, and ere they were disposed of, a 
servant announced “ The Wassailers.” 

“ Well, let them come in,” said Mr. Raby. 

The school children and young people of the village trooped in, and made 
their obeisances, and sang the Christmas Carol, 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay. 


Then one of the party produced an image of the Virgin and Child, and another 
offered comfits in a box: a third presented the wassail cup, into which ,.Raby 
immediately poured some silver, and Coventry followed his example. Grace 
fumbled for her purse, and, when she had found it, began to fumble in it for her 
silver. 

But Raby lost all patience, and said, “ There, I give this for the lady, and 
she'll pay me next Christmas.” 

The wassailers departed, and the Squire went to say a kind word to his 
humbler guests. 

Miss Carden took that opportunity to ask Mr. Coventry if he had noticed the 
picture with its face to the wall. He said he had. 

“Do you know who it is?” 

‘* No idea.” 

“Did you read the inscription ?” 

“No. But, if you are curious, I’ll go back to the dinning-room, and read 
it.” 

“I’m afraid he might be angry. There is no excuse for going there now.” 

“ Send me for your pocket-handkerchief.” 

“ Please see whether I have left my pocket-handkerchief in the dining-room, 
Mr. Coventry,” said Grace, demurely. 

Mr. Coventry smiled, and hurried away. But he soon came back to say that 
the candles were all out, the windows open, and the servants laying the cloth for 
supper. 

“Oh, never mind, then,” said Grace; “when we go into supper I’ll look 
myself.” 

But a considerable time elapsed before supper, and Mr. Coventry spent 
this time in making love rather ardently, and Grace in defending herself rather 
feebly. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Mr. Raby rejoined them, and they all went 
in to supper. There were candles lighted on the table, and a few here and there 
upon the walls ; but the room was very sombre: and Mr. Raby informed them 
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this was to remind them of the moral darkness in which the world lay before 
that great event they were about to celebrate. 

He then helped each of them to a ladleful of frumety, remarking at the same 
time, with a grim smile, that they were not obliged to eat it; there would bea 
very different supper after midnight. 

Then a black-letter Bible was.brought him, and he read it all to himself at a 
side table. 

After an interval of silence so passed, there was a gentle tap at the bay win- 
dow. Mr. Raby went and threw it open, and immediately a woman’s voice, full, 
clear, and ringing, sang outside : 


The first Noel the angels did say, 
Was to three poor shepherds, in fields as they lay ; 
In fields where they were keeping their sheep, 
On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 
Chorus. Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 
Born is the King of Israel. 


‘ 


The chorus also was sung outside. 

During the chorus one of the doors opened, and Jael Dence came in by it ; and 
the treble singer, who was the blacksmith’s sister, came in at the window, and 
so the two women met in the room, and sang the second verse in sweetest har- 
mony. These two did not sing like invalids, as their more refined sisters too 
often .do ; from their broad chests, and healthy lungs, and noble throats, and, 
above all, their musical hearts, they poured out the harmony so clear and full, 
that every glass in the room rang like a harp, and a bolt of ice seemed to shoot 
down Grace Carden’s back-bone ; and, in the chorus, gentle George’s bass was 
like a diapson. 


They looked up and saw a star 
That shone in the East beyond them far. 
And unto the earth it gave a great light, 
And so it continued both day and night. 
Chorus. Noel, Noel, Noel, Nocl, 
° Eorn is the King of Israel. 


As the Noel proceeded, some came in at the window, others at the doors, 
and the lower part of the room began to fill with singers and auditors. 

The Noel ended; there was a silence, during which the organ was opened, 
the bellows blown, and a number of servants and others came into the room 
with little lighted tapers, and stood, in a long row, awaiting a signal from the 


Squire, 

He took out his watch, and, finding it was close on twelve o'clock, directed 
the doors to be flung open, that he might hear the great clock in the hall strike 
the quarters. 

There was a solemn hush of expectation, that made the sensitive heart of 
Grace Carden thrill with anticipation. 

The clock struck the first quarter—dead silence ; the second—the third— 
dead silence. ‘ 

But, at the fourth, and with the first stroke of midnight, out burst the full or- 
gan and filty voices, with the “Gloria in excelsis Deo;” and, as that divine 
hymn surged on, the lighters ran along the walls and lighted the eighty candles, 
and, for the first time, the twelve waxen pillars, so that, as the hymn concluded, 
the room was in a blaze, and it was Christmas Day. : 
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Instantly an enormous punch-bowl was brought to the host. He put his lips 
to it, and said, “ Friends, neighbors, I wish you all a merry Christmas.” Then 
there was a cheer that made the whole house echo ; and, by this time, the tears 
were running down Grace Carden’s cheeks. 

She turned aside, to hide her pious emotion, and found herself right opposite 
the picture, with this inscription, large and plain, in the blaze of light— 


“ GONE INTO TRADE.” 


If, in the middle of the pious harmony, that had stirred her soul, some blar- 
ing trumpet had played a polka, in another key, it could hardly have jarred more 
upon her devotional frame, than did this earthy line, that glared out between 
two gigantic Yule candles, just lighted in honor of Him, whose mother was in 
trade when he was born. 

She turned from it with deep repugnance, and seated herself in silence at the 
table. 

Very early in the supper she made an excuse, and retired to her room ; and, 
as she went out, her last glance was at the mysterious picture. 

She saw it again next morning at breakfast-time ; but, it must be owned, 
with different eyes. It was no longer contrasted with a religious ceremony, and 
with the sentiments of gratitude and humility proper to that great occasion, 
when we commemorate His birth, whose mother had gone into trade. The 
world, and society, whose child she was, seemed now to speak with authority 
from the canvas, and to warn her how vain and hopeless were certain regrets, 
which lay secretly, I might say clandestinely, at her heart. 

She revered her godfather, and it was no small nor irrelevant discovery to 
find that he had actually turned a picture in disgrace to the wall, because its 
owner had descended to the level, or probably not quite to the level, of Henry 
\Little. 

Jael Dence came up from the farm on Christmas afternoon, and almost the 
first word Grace spoke was to ask her if she knew whose picture that was in the 
dining-room. This vague description was enough for Jael. She said she cou'd 
not tell for ‘certain, but she had once heard her father say it was the Squire’s 
own sister ; but, when she had pressed him on the subject, the old man had re- 
buked her—told her not to meddle too much with other folks’ business. “ And 
to be sure, Squire has his reasons, no doubt,” said Jael, rather drily. 

“ The reason that is written on the back ?” 

“ Ay; and a very poor reason, too, to my mind,’ 

“You are not the best judge of that—excuse me for saying so. Oh dear, I 
wish I could see it.” 

“ Don’t think of such a thing, Miss. You can’t, however, for it’s padlocked 
down that way you could never loose it without being found out. No longer 
agone than last Yule-time ’twas only turned, and not fastened. But they say in 
the kitchen, that one day last month Squire hae them all up, and said the pic- 
ture had been tampered with while he was at Hillsboro’; and he scolded, and 
had it strapped and padlocked down as ’tis.” 

The reader can imagine the effect of these fresh revelations. And a lover 
was at hand, of good birth, good manners, and approved by her godfather. 
That lover saw her inclining toward him, and omitted nothing to compliment 
and please her. To be sure, that was no uphill work, for he loved her better 
than he had ever loved a woman in his life, which was a good deal to say, in his 


case. 
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They spent Christmas Day very happily together. Church in the morning ; 
then luncheon ; then thick boots, a warmer shawl, and a little walk all together ; 
for Mr. Raby took a middle course ; since no positive engagement existed, he 
would not allow his fair guest to go about with Mr. Coventry alone, and so be 
compromised, even in village eyes ; but, on the other hand, by stopping now and 
then to give an order, or exchange a word, he gave Coventry many opportuni- 
ties, and that gentleman availed himself of them with his usual tact. 

In the evening they sat round the great fire, and Mr. Raby mulled and spiced 
red wine bya family receipt, in a large silver saucepan ; and they sipped the hot 
and generous beverage, and told stories and legends, the custom of the house on 
Christmas night. Mr. Raby was an inexhaustible repertory of ghost stories and 
popular legends. But I select one that was told by Mr. Coventry, and told with 
a certain easy grace that gave it no little interest. 


Mr. CoveENTRY’sS TALE. 


“When I was quite a child, there was a very old woman living in our village, 
that used to frighten me with her goggle eyes, and muttering. She passed for 
a witeh, I think; and when she died—I was eight years old then—old people 
put their heads together, and told strange stories about her early life. It seems 
that this Molly Slater was away in service at Bollington, a village halfway be- 
tween our place and Hillsborough, and her fellow-servants used to quiz her be- 
cause she had no sweetheart. At last, she told them to wait till next Hillsboro’ 
fair, and they should see. And, just before the fair, she reminded them of their 
sneers, and said she would not come home without a sweetheart, though she 
took the Evil one himself. For all that, she did leave the fair alone. But, as 
she trudged home in the dark, a man overtook her, and made acquaintance with 
her. He was a pleasant fellow, and told her his name was William Easton. Of 
course she could not see his face very well, but he had a wonderfully sweet 
voice. After that night, he used to court her, and sing to her, but always in the 
dark. He never would face a candle, though he was challenged to more than 
once. One night there was a terrible noise heard—-it is described as if a num- 
ber of men were threshing out corn upon the roof—and Molly Slater was found 
wedged in between the bed and the wall, in a place where there was scarcely 
room to put your hand. Several strong men tried to extricate her by force ; but 
both the bed and the woman’s body resisted so strangely that, at last, they 
thought it best to send for the parson. He was a great scholar, and himself un- 
der some suspicion of knowing more than it would be good for any less pious 
person to know. Well, the parson came, and took a candle that was burning, 
and held it to the place where poor Molly was imprisoned, and moaning ; and 
they say he turned pale, and shivered, for all his learning. I forget what he 
said or did next ; but by-and-by there was a colloquy in a whisper between him 
and some person unseen ; and they say that this unseen whisper was very sweet, 
and something like the chords wf a harp, only low and .very articulate. The 
parson whispered, ‘God gives a sinner time.’ The sweet voice answered, ‘He 
can afford to; he is the stronger.’ Then the parson adjured the unseen one to 
wait a year andaday. But he refused, still in the gentlest voice. Then the 
parson said these words: ‘ By all we love and fear, by all you fear and hate, I 
adjure you to loose her, or wait till next Christmas Eve.’ 

“T suppose the Evil Spirit saw some trap in that proposal, for he is said to 
have laughed most musically. He answered, ‘ By all I fear and hate, I'll loose 
her never ; but, but I'll wait for her—till the candle’s burnt out ;’ and hé chuck- 
led most musically again. 
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“ «Then wait to all eternity,’ the parson roared ; and blew the candle out di- 
rectly, and held it, with his hands crossed over it.” 

Grace Carden’s eyes sparkled in the firelight. “Goon,” she cried, excitedly. 

“ The girl was loosed easily enough after that ; but she was found to be in a 
swoon ; and not the least bruised, though ten villagers had been pulling at her 
one after another.” 

“ And-what became of her afterward ?” 

“ She lived to be ninety-six, and died in my time. I think she had money 
left her. But she never married ; and, when she was old, she wandered about 
the lanes, muttering, and frightening little boys, myself among the number. But 
now my little story follows another actor of the tale.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad it is not over.” 

“No. The parson took the candle away, and it was never seen again. But, 
somehow, it got wind ‘that he had built it into the wall of the church ; perhaps 
he didn’t say so, but was only understood to say so. However, people used to 
look round the church for the place. And now comes the most remarkable 
thing of all; three years ago the present rector repaired the floor of the chan- 
cel, intending to put down encaustic tiles. Much to his surprise, the workmen 
found plenty of old encaustic tiles ; they had been interred as rubbish at some 
period, when antiquity and beauty were less respected than they are now, I sup- 
pose.” 

Mr. Raby broke in, “ The Puritans. Barbarians! beasts! It was just like 
them. Well, sir—” 

“When the rector found that, he excavated more than was absolutely neces- 
sary for his purpose, and the deeper he went, the more encaustic tiles. In one 
place they got down to the foundation, and they found an oak chest fast in the 
rock—a sort of channel had been cut in the rock for this chest, or rather box 
(for it was only about eighteen inches long), to lie in. The master mason was 
there luckily, and would not move it till the rector had seen it. He was sent 
for, but half the parish was there before him ; and he tells me there were three 
theories firmly established, and proved, before he could finish his breakfast and 
get to the spot. Theory of Wilder the village grocer. ‘It is treasure hidden 
by them there sly old monks.’ Mr. Wilder is a miser, and is known to lay up 
money. He is, I believe, the only man left in the North country who can show 
you a hundred spade guineas.” 

Mr. Raby replied, energetically, “I respect him. Wilder for ever! What 
was the next theory ?” 

“ The skeleton of achild. I forget wio propounded this ; but I believe it 
carried the majority. But the old sexton gave ita blow. ‘ Nay, nay,’ said he; 
*them’s the notions of strangers. I was born here, and my father afore me. It 
will be Molly Slater’s candle, and nought else.’’ Then poor Molly’s whole story 
came up again over the suspected box. But I am very tedious.” 

“Tedious! You are delightful, and thrilling, and pray go on. The rector 
had the box opened ?” 

“On the spot.” 

“Well!” 

“ The box went to pieces, in spite of all their care. But there was no doubt 
as to its contents.” 

Grace exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ A candle. Oh, do say a candle!” 

Mr. Coventry responded, “It’s awfully tempting ; but I suspect the tradi- 
tional part of my story is slightly embellished; so the historical part must be 
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accurate. What the box did really contain, to my knowledge, was a rush-wick, 
much thicker than they are made now-a-days ; and this rush-wick was impreg- 
nated with grease, and even lightly coated with a sort of brown wafer-like paste. 
The rectag thinks it was a combination of fine dust from the box with the orig- 
inal grease. He shall show it you, if you are curious to see it.” 

“Of course we are curious. Oh, Mr. Raby, what a strange story. And 
how well he told it.” ‘ 

“ Admirably. We must drink his health.” 

“ll wish it him instead, because I require all my reason just now to under- 
stand his story. And I don’t understand it, after all. There; you found the 
candle, and so it is all true. But what does the rector think ?” 

“Well, he says there is no connection whatever between the rush-wick 
and—” 

“Don’t tell her what fe says,” cried Raby, with a sudden fury that made 
Grace start and open her eyes. “I knowthe puppy. He is what is called a di- 
vine now-a-days ; but used to be called a sceptic. There never was so infidel 
an age. Socinus was content to prove Jesus Christ a man; but Renan has 
gone and proved hima Frenchman. Nothing is so gullible as an unbeliever. 
The right reverend father in God, Cocker, has gnawed away the Old Testament ; 
the Oxford doctors are nibbling away the New; nothing escapes but the Apoc- 
rypha, yet these same sceptics believe the impudent lie’, and monstrous arith- 
metic, of geology, which babbles about a million years, a period actually beyond 
the comprehension of the human intellect ; and takes up a jawbone, that some 
sly navvy has translated overnight from the churchyard, into Lord knows what 
stratum, fees the navvy, gloats over the bone, and knocks the Bible down with 
it. No, Mr. Coventry, your story is a good one, and well told ; don’t let us de- 
file it with the comments of a sceptical credulous pedant. Fill your glass, sir. 
Here’s to old religion, old stories, old songs, old houses, old wine, old friends, 
or” (recovering himself with admirable grace) “ to new friends that are to be old 
ones ere we die. Come, let the stronger vessel drink, and the weaker vessel 
sip, and all say together, after me— 

Well may we all be, 
Ill may we never see, 
That make good company 
Beneath the roof of Raby. 

When this rude rhyme had been repeated in chorus, there was a little silence, 
and the conversation took a somewhat deeper tone. It began through "Grace 
asking Mr. Raby, with all the simplicity of youth, whether he had ever seen any- 
thing supernatural with his own eyes. “ For instance,” said she, “ this deserted 
church of yours, that you say the shepherd said he saw on fire—did you see 
that ?” 

“Not I. Indeed, the church is not in sight from here. No, Grace, I never 
saw anything supernatural ; and I am sorry for it, for I laugh at people’s notion 
that a dead man has any power to injure the living ; how can a cold wind come 
from a disembodied spirit? I am all that a ghost is, and something more ; and 
I only wish I cox/d call the dead from their graves; I’d soon have a dozen gen- 
tlemen and ladies out of that cold churchyard into this very room. And, if they 
would only come, you would see me converse with them as civilly and as calmly 
as I am doing with you. The fact is, I have some questions to put, which only 
the dead can answer—passages in the family correspondence, referring to things 
I can’t make out for the life of me.” ' 
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“Oh, Mr. Raby, pray don’t talk in this dreadful way, for fear they should be 
angry and come.” And Grace looked fearfully round over her shoulder. 

Mr. Raby shook his head ; and there was a dead silence. 

Mr. Raby broke it rather unexpectedly. “ But,” said he, gravely, “41f Ihave 
seen nothing, I’ve heard something. Whether it was supernatural, I can’t say ; 
but, at least, it was unaccountable and terrible. I have heard THE GaBRIEL 
HOUNDS. * 

Mr. Coventry and Grace looked at one another, and then inquired, almost 
in a breath, what the Gabriel hounds were. 

“A strange thing in the air that is said, in these parts, to foretell calamity.” 

“ Oh, dear!” said Grace, “ this is thrilling again ; pray tell us.” 

“ Well, one night I was at Hillsborough on business, and as I walked by the 
old parish church, a great pack of beagles, in full cry, passed close over my 
head.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes; they startled me, as I never was startled in my life before. I had 
never heard of the Gabriel hounds then, and I was stupetied. I think I leaned 
against the wall there full five minutes, before 1 recovered myself, and went on.” 

“Oh, dear! But did anything come of it?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself.@ I had left a certain house about an hour and 
a half; there was trouble in that house, but only of a pecuniary kind. To tell 
the truth, I came back with some money for them, or rather, I shoyld say, with 
the promise of it. I found the wife in a swoon; and upstairs, her husband lay 
dead, by his own hand.” 

“Oh, my poor godpapa!” cried Grace, flinging her arm tenderly round his 
neck, 

“ Ay, my child, and the trouble did not end there. Insult followed ; ingrati- 
tude ; and a family feud, which is not healed yet, and never will be—till she and 
her brat come on their knees to me.” 

Mr. Raby had no sooner uttered these last words with great heat, than he 
was angry with himself. “Ah!” said he, “the older a man gets, the weaker. 
To think of my mentioning that to you young people!” And he rose and’walked 
about the room in considerable agitation and vexation. “Curse the Gabriel 
hounds! It is the first time I have spoken of them since that awful night; it is 
the last time I ever will speak of them. What they are, God, who made them, 
knows. Only I pray I may never hear them again, nor any friend of mine.” 

Next morning Jael Dence came up to the Hall, and almost the first question 
Grace asked her was, whether she had ever heard of the Gabriel hounds. 

Jael looked rather puzzled. Grace described them after Mr. Raby. 

“ Why that will be Gabble Retchet,” said Jael. I wouldn’t talk much about 
the like, if I was you, Miss.” 

But Grace persisted, and, at last, extracted from her that sounds had repeat- 
edly been heard in the air at night, as of a pack of hounds in full cry, and that 
these hounds ran before Trouble. “ But,” said Jael, solemnly, “ they are not 
hounds at all; they are the souls of unbaptized children, wandering in the air 
till the day of judgment.” 

This description, however probable, had the effect of making Grace disbelieve 
the phenomenon altogether, and she showed her incredulity by humming a little 
air. 

But Jael soon stopped that. ‘Oh, Miss, pray don’t doso. If you sing before 
breakfast, you'll cry before supper.” 
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At breakfast, Mm Coventry invited Miss Carden to go to the top of Cairnhope 
Peak, and look over four counties. He also told her she could see Bollinghope 
House, his own place, very well from the Peak. 

Grace. assented: and, immediately after breakfast, begged Jael to be in the 
way to accompany her. She divined, with feminine quickness, that Mr. Coventry 
would be very apt, if he pointed out Bollinghope House to her from the top of a 
mountain, to say, “ Will you be its mistress?” but, possibly she did not wish to 
be hurried, or it may have been only a mere instinct, an irrational impulse of 
self-defence, with which the judgment had nothing to do; or perhaps it was sim- 
ple modesty. Any way, she engaged Jael to be of the party. 

It was talked of again at luncheon, and then Mr. Raby putinaword, “I 
have one stipulation to make, young people, and that is that you go up the east 
side, and down the same way. It is all safe walking on that side. I shall send you 
in my four-wheel to the foot of the hill, and George will wait for you there at the 
‘Colley Dog’ public-house, and bring you home again.” 

This was, of course, accepted with thanks, and the four-wheel came round at 
two o’clock. Jael was seated in front by the side of George, who drove ; Mr. 
Coventry and Grace behind. He had his fur cloak to keep his companion warm 
on returning from the hill; but Mr. Raby, who did riothing by halves, threw in 
some more wraps, and gave a warm one to Jagl; she was a favorite with him, as 
indeed were all the Dences. 

They started gaily, and rattled off at a good pace. Before they had got many 
yards on the high-road, they passed a fir-plantation, belonging to Mr. Raby, and 
a magpie fluttered out of this, and flew across the road before them. 

Jael seized the reins, and pulled them so powerfully, she stopped the pony 
directly. “Oh, the foul bird!” she cried, “turn back! turn back!” 

“ What for?” inquired Mr. Coventry. 

“ We shall meet with trouble else. One magpie! and right athwart us, too.” 

“ What nonsense !”’ said Grace. 

“ Nay, nay, it is not; Squire knows better. Wait just one minute, till I 
speak to Squire.” She sprang from the carriage with one bound, and, holding 
up her dress with one hand, ran into the house like a lapwing. 

« The good, kind, silly thing !” said Grace Carden. 

Jael soon found Mr. Raby, and told him about the magpie, and begged him 
to come out and order them back. 

But Mr. Raby smiled, and shook his head. “ That won’t do. Young ladies 
and gentlemen of the present day don’t believe in omens.” 

“ But you do know better, sir. I have heard father say you were going into 
Hillsborough with him one day, and a magpie flew across, and father persuaded 
you to turn back.” 

“ That is true ; he was going in to buy some merino sheep, and I to deposit 
my rents in Carrington’s bank. Next day the bank broke. And the merino 
sheep all cied within the year. But how many thousand times does a magpie 
cross us and nothing come of it? Come, run away, my good girl, and don’t 
keep them waiting.” 

Jael obeyed, with a sigh. She went back to her party—they were gone. 
The carriage was just disappearing round a turn in the road. She looked 
at it with amazement, and even with anger. It seemed to her a brazen act of 
bad faith. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of her,” said she, and went back to the house, 
mortified and grieved. She did not go to Mr. Raby again ; but he happened to 
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catch sight of her about an hour afterward, and called t@®her—* How is this, 
Jael? Have you let them go alone, because of a magpie?” And he looked 
displeased. 

“ Nay, sir: she gave me the slip, while I went to speak to you for her good ; 
and I call it a dirty trick, saving your presence. I told her I’d be back ina 
moment.” 

“Oh, it is not her doing, you may be sure ; it is the young gentleman. He 
saw a chance to get her alone, and of course he took it. I am not very well 
pleased ; but I suppose she knows her own mind. It is to be a marriage, no 
doubt. He smoothed it over, but was a little put out, and stalked away without 
another word: he had said enough to put Jael’s bosom in a flutter, and open a 
bright prospect to her heart ; Miss Carden once disposed of in marriage, what 
might she not hope? She now reflected, with honest pride, that she had 
merited Henry’s love by rare unselfishness. She had advised him loyally, had 
even co-operated with him as far as any poor girl, with her feelings for him, 
could do; and now Mr. Coventry was going to propose marriage to her rival, 
and she believed Miss Carden would say “yes,” though she could not in her 
heart believe that even Miss Carden did not prefer the other. “ Ay, lad,” said 
she, “if I am to win thee, I’ll be able to say I won thee fair.” 

These sweet thoughts and hépes soon removed her temporary anger, and 
nothing remained to dash the hopeful joy that warmed that large and loyal heart 
this afternoon, except a gentle misgiving that Mr. Coventry might make Grace 
a worse husband than she deserved. It was thus she read the magpie, from 
three o’clock till six, that afternoon. 

When a man and a woman do anything wrong, it is amusing to hear the 
judgments of other men and women thereupon. The men all blame the man, 
and the women all the woman. That is judgment, is it not? 

But in some cases our pitchfarthing judgments must be either heads or tails ; 
so Mr. Raby, who had cried heads, when a Mrs. Raby would have cried 
‘woman,’ was right; it was Mr. Coventry, and not Miss Carden, who leaned 
over to George, and whispered “ A sovereign, to drive on without her! Make 
some excuse.” 

The cunning Yorkshire groom’s eye twinkled at this, and he remained pas- 
sive a minute or two: then, said suddenly, with well-acted fervor, “I can’t keep 
the pony waiting in the cold, like this ;” applied the whip, and rattled off with 
such decision that Grace did not like to interfere, especially as George was 
known to be one of those hard masters, an old servant. 

So, by this little ruse, Mr. Coventry had got her all to himself for the after- 
noon. And now she felt sure he would propose that very day. 

She made no movement whatever either to advance or to avoid the declara- 
tion. 

It is five miles from Raby Hall, through Cairnhope village, to the eastern 
foot of Cairnhope ; and, while George rattles them over the hard and frosty 
road, I will tell the reader something about this young gentleman, who holds 
the winning cards. 

Mr. Frederick Coventry was a man of the world. He began life with a good 
estate, and a large fund accumulated during his minority. 

He spent all the money in learning the world at home and abroad ; and, 
when it was all gone, he opened one eye. 

But, as a man cannot see very clear with a single orb, he exchanged rouge 
et noir, etc., for the share-market, and, in other respects, lived as fast as ever, 
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till he had mortgaged his estate rather heavily. Then he began to open both 
eyes. 

Next, he fell in love with Grace Carden; and upon that he opened both eyes 
very wide, and wished very much he had his time to live over again. 

Nevertheless, he was not much to be pitied. He had still an estate, which, 
with due care, could pay off its encumbrances ; and he had gathered some valu- 
able knowledge. He knew women better than most men, and he knew whist 
profoundly. Above all, he had acquired what Voltaire justly calls “ /e grand art 
de plaive;” he had studied this art, as many women study it, and few men, 
Why, he even watched the countenance, and smoothed the rising bristles of 
those he wished to please, or did not wish to displease. This was the easier to 
him that he had no strong convictions on any great topic. It is your plaguy 
convictions that make men stubborn and disagreeable. 

A character of this kind is very susceptible, either of good or evil influences ; 
and his attachment to Grace Carden was turning him the right way. 

Add to this a good figure and a distinguished air, and you have some super- 
ficial idea of the gentleman toward whom Grace Carden found herself drawn 
by circumstances, and not unwillingly, though not with that sacred joy and thrill 
which marks a genuine passion. 


They left George and the trap at the “ Colley Dog,” and ascénded the moun- 
tain. There were no serious difficulties on this side; but still there were little 
occasional asperities, that gave the lover an opportunity to offer his arm; and 
Mr. Coventry threw a graceful devotion even into this slight act of homage. 
He’ wooed her with perfect moderation at first; it was not his business-to alarm 
her at starting; he proceeded gradually; and, by the time they had reached 
the summit, he had felt his way, and had every reason to hope she would accept 
him. 

At the summit the remarkable beauty of the view threw her into raptures, 
and interrupted the more interesting topic on which he was bent. 

But the man of the world showed no impatience (I don’t say he felt none) ; 
he answered all Grace’s questions, and told her what all the places were. 

But, by-and-by, the atmosphere thickened suddenly in that quarter, and 
he then told her gently he had something to show her on the other side the 
nob. 

He conducted her to a shed the shepherds had erected, and seated her ona 
rude bench. ‘You must be a little tired, he said.” 

Then he showed her, in the valley, one of those delightful old red brick 
houses, with white stone facings. “ That is Bollinghope.” 

She looked at it with polite interest. 

“ Do you like it?” 

“Very much. It warms the landscape so.” 

He expected a more prosaic answer; but he took her cue. “I wish it was 
a great deal prettier than it is, and its own a much better man; richer— 
wiser—” 

“You are hard to please, Mr. Coventry.” 

“ Miss Carden—Grace—may I call you Grace ?” 

“Tt seems to me you have done it.” ° 

“But I had no right.” 

“Thien, of course, you will never do it again.” 

“T should be very unhappy if I thought that. Miss Carden, I think you 
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know how dear you are to me, and have been ever since I first met you. I wish 
I had ten times more to offer you than I have. But I am only a poor gentle- 
man, of good descent, but moderate means, as you see.” Comedie! (Bol 
linghope was the sort of house that generally goes with 45.000 a year at 
least.) ? 

“I don’t care about your means, Mr. Coventry,” said Grace, with a lofty 
smile. “It is your amiable character that I esteem.” 

“You forgive me for loving you; for hoping that you will let me lead you to 
my poor house there, as my adored wife.” 

It had come ; and, although she knew it was coming, yet her face was dyed 
with blushes. 

“I esteem you very much,” she faltered. “I thank you for the honor you 
do me; but I—oh, pray, let me think what I am doing.” She covered her face 
with her hands, and her bosom panted visibly. 

Mr. Coventry loved her sincerely, and his own heart beat high at this mo- 
ment. He augured well from her agitation; but presently he saw something 
that puzzled him, and gave a man of his experience a qualm. 

A tear forced its way between her fingers ; another, and another, soon fol- 
lowed. 

Coventry said to himself, “ There’s some other man.” And he sighed 
heavily ; but even in this moment of true and strong feeling he was on his 
guard, and said nothing. 

It was his wisest course. She was left to herself, and an amazing piece of 
female logic came to Mr. Covenjry’s aid. She found herself crying, and got 
frightened at herself. That, which would have made a man pause, had just the 
opposite effect on her. She felt that no good could come to anybody of those 
wild and weak regrets that made her weep. She saw she had a weakness and a 
folly to cure herself of; and the cure was at hand. There was a magic in mar- 
riage; a gentleman could, somehow, wake a girl love him when once she had 
married him. Mr. Coventry should be enabled to make her love him; he 
should cure her of this trick of crying ; it would be the best thing for everybody 
—for him, for Jael, for Mr. Coventry, and even for herself. 

She dried her eyes, and said, in a low, tremulous voice: “ Have you spoken 
to papa of—of this ?” 

“No. I waited to be authorized by you. May I speak to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“ May I tell him—” 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you what to tell him. How dark it is getting. Please take 
me home.” Another tear or two. 

Then, if Coventry had not loved her sincerely, and also been a man of the 
world, he would have. lost his temper; and if he had lost his temper, he would 
have lost the lady, for she would have seized the first fair opportunity to quarrel. 
But no, he took her hand gently, and set himself to comfort her. He poured 
out his love to her, and promised her a life of wedded happiness. He drew so 
delightful a picture of their wedded life, and in a voice so winning, that she be- 
gan to be consoled, and her tears ceased. 

“I believe you love me,” she murmured ; “and I esteem you sincerely.” 

Mr. Coventry drew a family ring from his pocket. It was a sapphire-of un- 
common beauty. 

“This was my mother’s,” said he. “ Will you do me the honor to wear it, 
as a pledge ?” 
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But the actual fetter startled her, I think. She started up, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
please take me home first! /¢ ¢s going to snow.” 

Call her slippery, if you don’t like her; call her unhappy and wavering, if 
you do like her. 

Mr. Coventry smiled now at this attempt to put off the inevitable, and com- 
plied at once. 

But before they had gone a hundred yards, the snow did really fall, and so 
heavily that the air was darkened. 

“ We had better go back to the shed till it is over,” said Mr. Coventry. 

“Do you think so?” said Grace, doubtfully. “ Well.” 

And they went back. 

But the snow did not abate, and the air got darker. So, by-and-by, Grace 
suggested that Mr. Coventry should run down the hill, and send George up to 
her with an umbrella. 

“ What, and leave you alone ?” said he. 

“Well, then, we had better go together.” 

They started together. 

By this time the whole ground was covered about. three inches deep; not 
enough to impede their progress ; but it had the unfortunate effect of effacing 
the distinct features of the ground; and as the declining sun could no longer 
struggle successfully through the atmosphere, which was half air, half snow, they 
were almost in darkness, and soon lost their way. They kept slanting uncon- 
sciously to the left, till they got over one of the forks of the mountain and into a 
ravine ; they managed to get out of that, and continued to descend ; for the great 
thing they had to do was to reach the valley, no matter where. 

But, after a long, laborious, and even dangerous descent, they found them- 
selves beginning to ascend. Another mountain or hill barred their progress. 
Then they knew they must be all wrong, and began to feel rather anxious. They 
wished they had stayed up on the hill. 

They consulted together, and agreed to go on for the present; it might be 
only a small rise in the ground. 

And so it proved. After a while they found theraselves descending again. 

But now the path was full of pitfalls, hidden by the snow and the darkness. 

Mr. Coventry insisted on going first. 

In this order they moved cautiously on, often stumbling. 

Suddenly, Mr. Coventry disappeared with a sudden plunge, and rolled down 
a ravine with a loud cry. 

Grace stood transfixed with terror. 

Then she called to him, 

There was no answer. 

She called again. 

A faint voice replied that he was not much hurt, and would try to get back 
to her. 

This, however, was impossible, and all he could do was to scramble along 
the bottom of the ravine. 

Grace kept on the high ground, and they called to each other every moment. 
They seemed to be a long way from each other; yet they were never sixty yards 
apart. At last the descent moderated, and Grace rejoined him. 

Then they kept in the hollow for some time, but at last found another accliv- 
ity to mount: they toiled up it, laden with snow, yet perspiring profusely with 
the exertion of toiling uphill through heather clogged with heavy show. 
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They reached the summit, and began to descend again. But now their 
hearts began to quake. Men had been lost on Cairnhope before to-day, and 
never found alive: and they were lost on Cairnhope ; buried in the sinuosities 
of the mountain, and in a tremendous snow-storm. 

They wandered and staggered, sick at heart ; since each step might be for 
the worse. 

They wandered and staggered miserably ; and the man began to sigh, and 
the woman to cry. 

At last they were so exhausted, they sat down in despair ; and, in a few min- 
utes, they were a couple of snow heaps. 

Mr. Coventry was the first to see all the danger they ran by this course. 

“ For God’s sake, let us go on!” he said; “if we once get benumbed, we are 
lost. We must keep moving, till help comes to us.” 

Then they staggered, and stumbled on again, till they both sank into a deep 
snow-drift. 

They extricated themselves, but, oh, when they felt that deep cold snow all 
round them, it was a foretaste of the grave. 

The sun had set, it was bitterly cold, and still the enormous flakes fell, and 
doubled the darkness of the night. 

They staggered and stumbled on. not now with any hope of extricating them- 
selves from the fatal mountain, but merely to keep the blood alive in their veins. 
And. when they were exhausted, they sat down, and_soon were heaps of snow. 

While they sat thus, side by side, thinking no more of love, or any other 
thing but this: should they ever see the sun rise, or sit by a fireside again? 
suddenly they heard a sound in the air behind them, and, in a moment, what 
seemed a pack of hounds in full cry, passed close over their heads. 

They uttered a loud cry. 

“We are saved!” cried Grace. “Mr. Raby is hunting us with his dogs. 
That was the echo.” 

Coventry groaned. “What scent would lie?” saidhe. “Those hounds were 
in the air; a hundred strong.” 

Neither spoke for a moment, and then it was grace who broke the terrible 
silence. 

“ THE GABRIEL HOUNDS!” 


“The Gabriel hounds ; that run before calamity! Mr. Coventry, there’s 
nothing to be done now, but to make our peace with God. For you are a dead 
man, and I’m a dead woman. My poor papa! poor Mr. Little!” 

Shekneeled down on the snow, and prayed patiently, and prepared to deliver 
up her innocent soul to Him who gave it. 

Not so her companion. He writhed away from death. He groaned, he 
sighed, he cursed, he complained. What was Raby thinking of, to let them per- 
ish ? 

Presently he shouted out—* I'll not die this dog’s death, I will not. I'll save 
myself, and come back for you.” 

The girl prayed on, and never heeded him. 

But he was already on his feet, and set off to run; and he actually did go 
blundering on, for a furlong and more, and fell into a mountain stream, swollen 
by floods, which whirled him along with it, like a feather. It was not deep 
enough to drown him by submersion, but it rolled him over and over again, and 
knocked him against the rocks and stones, and would infallibly have destroyed 
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him, but that a sudden, sharp turn in the current drove him, at last, against a 
projecting tree, which he clutched, and drew himself out with infinite difficulty. 
But, when he tried to walk, his limbs gave way ; and he sank, fainting, on the 
ground, and the remorseless snow soon covered his prostrate body. 

All this time, Grace Carden was kneeling on the snow, and was, literally, a 
heap of snow. She was patient and composed now, and felt a gentle sleep 
stealing over. 

That sleep would have been her death. 

But, all of a sudden, something heavy touched her clothes, and startled her, 
and two dark objects passed her. 

They were animals. 

In a moment it darted through her mind that animals are wiser than man in 
some things. She got up with difficulty, for her limbs were stiffened, and fol- 
lowed them. 

The dark forms struggled on before. They knew the ground, and soon took 
her to the edge of that very stream into which Coventry had fallen, 

They all three went within a yard of Mr. Coventry, and still they pursued 
their way; and Grace hoped they were making for some shelter. She now 
called aloud to Mr. Coventry, thinking he must be on before her. But he. had 
not recovered his senses. 

Unfortunately, the cry startled the sheep, and they made a rush, and she 
could not keep up with them ; she toiled, she called, she prayed for strength ; 
but they left her behind, and she could see their very forms no more. Then she 
cried out in agony, and still, with that power of self-excitement, which her sex 
possess in an eminent degree, she struggled on and on, beyond. her strength, 
till, at last, she fell down from sheer exhaustion, and the snow fell fast upon her 
body. rae 
But, even as she lay, she heard a tinkling. She took it for sheep bells, and 
started up once more, and once more cried to Mr. Coventry ; and this time he 
heard her, and shook off his deadly lethargy, and tried to hobble toward her 
voice. 

Meantime, Grace struggled toward the sound, and lo, a light was before her, 
a light gleaming red and dullish in the laden atmosphere. With her remnant 
of life and strength, she dashed at it, and found a wall in her way. She got 
over it somehow, and saw the light quite close, and heard the ringing of steel on 
steel, 

She cried out for help, for she felt herself failing. She tottered along the 
wall of the building, searching for a door. She found the porch. She found 
the church door. But by this time she was quite spent ; her senses reeled ; her 
cry was a moan. 

She knocked once with her hands. She tried to knock again ; but the door 
flew suddenly open, and, in the vain endeavor to knock again, her helpless body, 
like a pillar of snow, fell forward ; but Henry Little caught her directly, and then 
she clutched him feebly, by mere instinct. 

He uttered a cry of love and alarm. She opened her filmy eyes, and stared 
at him. Her cold neck and white cheek rested on his bare and glowing arm. 


The moment he saw it was really Grace Carden that had fallen inanimate 
Into his arms, Henry Little uttered a loud cry of love and terror, and, putting 
his cther sinewy arm under her, carried her swiftly off to his fires, uttering little 
moans of fear and pity as he went; he laid her down by the fire, and darted to 
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the forge, and blew it to a white heat ; and then darted back to her, and kissed 
her cold hands with pretty moans of love ; and then blew up the other fires ; 
and then back to her, and patted her hands, and kissed them with all his soul, 
and drew them to his bosom to warm them; and drew her head to his heart to 
warm her ; and all with pretty moans of love, and fear, and pity ; and the tears 
rained out of his eyes at sight of her helpless condition, and the tears fell upon 
her brow and her hands ; and all this vitality and love soon electrified her ; she 
opened her eyes, and smiled faintly, but such a smile, and murmured “ It’s you,” 
and closed her eyes again. 

Then he panted out, “ Yes, it is I—a friend. I won’t hurt you—I won’t tell 
you how I love you any more—only live! Don’t give way. You shall marry 
who you like. You shall never be thwarted, nor worried, nor made love to 
again ; only be brave and live ; don’t rob the world of the only angel that is in 
it. Have mercy, and live! I'll never ask more of you than that. Oh, how 
pale! Iam frightened. Cursed fires, have you no warmth zz you?” And he 
was at the bellows again. And the next moment back to her, imploring her, 
and sighing over her, and saying the wildest, sweetest, drollest things, such as 
only those who love can say, in moments when hearts are bursting. 

How now? Her cheek that was so white is pink—pinker—red—scarlet. 
She is biushing. 

She had closed her eyes at Love’s cries. Perhaps she was not altogether un- 
willing to hear that divine music of the heart, so long as she was not bound to 
reply and remonstrate—being insensible. 

But now she speaks faintly, but clearly, “ Don’t be frightened. I promise 
not to die. Pray don’t cry so.” Then she put out her hand to him, and turned 
her head away, and cried herself, gently, but plenteously. 

Henry, kneeling by her, clasped the hand she lent him with both his, and 
drew it to his panting heart in ecstacy. 

Grace’s cheeks were rosy red. 

They remained so a little while in silence. 

Henry’s heart was too full of beatitude to speak. He drew her a little 
nearer to the glowing fires, to revive her quite ; but still kneeled by her, and 
clasped her hand to his heart. She felt it beat, and turned her blushing brow 
away, but made no resistance ; she was too weak. 

“Hallo!” cried a new voice, that jarred with the whole scene; and Mr. 
Coventry hobbled in sight. He gazed in utter amazement on the picture before 
him. 
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EARS ago, when quite a youth, I was rambling in the woods, one Sunday, 
Y with my brothers, gathering black-birch, wintergreens, etc., when, as we 
reclined upon the ground, gazing vaguely up into the trees, I caught sight of a 
bird, that paused a moment on a branch above me, the like of which I had never 
before seen or heard of. It was probably the blue yellow-backed warbler, as I 
have since found this to be a common bird in those woods ; but to my young 
fancy it seemed like some fairy bird, so curiously marked was it, and so new and 
unexpected. It seemed like an integral part of the green beech woods. I saw 
ita moment as the flickering leaves parted, noted the white spot on its wing, 
and it was gone. How the thought of it clung to me afterward! It was a reve- 
lation. It was the first intimation I had had that the woods we knew so well 
held birds that we knew not at all. Were our eyes and ears so dull, then? 
There was the robin, the blue-jay, the blue-bird, the yellow-bird, the cherry-bird, 
the cat-bird, the chipping-bird, the woodpecker, the high-hole, an occasional 
red-bird, and a few others, in the woods or along their borders, but who ever 
dreamed that there were still others that not even the hunters saw, and whose 
names no one had ever heard ? 

When, one summer day, later in life, I took my gun, and went to the woods 
again, in a different, though, perhaps, a less simple spirit, I found my youthful 
vision more than realized. There were, indeed, other birds, plenty of them, 
singing, nesting, breeding, among the familiar trees, which I had before passed 
by unheard and unseen. 

It is a surprise that awaits every student of ornithology, and the thrill of de- 
light that accompanies it, and the feeling of fresh, eager inquiry that follows, can 
hardly be awakened by any other pursuit. Take the first step in ornithology, 
procure one new specimen, and you are ticketed for the whole voyage. There 
is a fascination about it quite overpowering. It fits so well with other things— 
with fishing, hunting, farming, walking, camping-out—with all that takes one to 
the fields and woods. One may go a blackberrying and make some rare discov- 
ery; or, while driving his cow to pasture, hear a new song, or make a new ob- 
servation. Secrets lurk on all sides. There is news inevery bush. Expectation 
is ever on tip-toe. What no man ever saw before may the next moment be 
revealed to you. What a new interest the woods have! How you long to ex- 
plore every nook and corner of them! You would even find consolation in 
being lost in them. You could then hear the night birds and the owls, and, in 
your wanderings, might stumble upon some unknown specimen. 

In all excursions to the woods or to the shore, the student of ornithology has 
an advantage over his companions. He has one more resource, one more avenue 
of delight. He, indeed, kills two birds with one stone, and sometimes three. 
If others wander, he can never go out of his way. His game is everywhere. 
The cawing of a crow makes him feel at home, while a new note or a new song 
drowns all care. Audubon, on the desolate coast of Labrador, is happier than 
any king ever was; and on shipboard is nearly cured of his sea-sickness when 
a new gull appears in sight. 

One must taste it to understand or appreciate its fascination. The looker-on 
sees nothing to inspire such enthusiasm. Only a little feathers and a.half-musi- 
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cal note or two; why all this ado? “Who would give a hundred and twenty 
dollars to know about the birds?” said an Eastern Governor, half contemptv- 
ously, to Wilson, as the latter solicited a subscription to his great work. Sure 
enough. Bought knowledge is dear at any price. The most precious things 
have no commercial value. It is not, your Excellency, mere technical knowledge 
of the birds that you are asked to purchase, but a new interest in the fields and 
woods, a new moral and intellectual tonic, a new key to the treasure-house of 
nature. Think of the many other things your Excellency would get; the air, 
the sunshine, the sylvan fragrance and coolness, and the many respites from the 
knavery and turmoil of political life. 

Yesterday was an October day of rare brightness and warmth. I spent the 
most of it in a wild, wooded gorge of Rock Creek. <A persimmon tree which 
stood upon the bank had dropped some of its fruit in the water. As I stood 
there, half-leg deep, picking them up, a wood-duck came flying down the creek 
and passed over my head. Presently it returned, flying up; then it came back 
again, and, sweeping low around a bend, prepared to alight in a still, dark reach 
in the creek which was hidden from my view. As I passed that way about half 
an hour afterward, the duck started up, uttering its wild alarm note. In the 
stillness I could hear the whistle of its wings and the splash of the water when 
it took flight. Near by I saw where a raccoon had come down to the water for 
fresh clams, leaving his long, sharp track in the mud and sand. Before I had 
passed this hidden stretch of water, a pair of those mysterious thrushes, the 
gray-cheeked, flew up from the ground and perched on a low branch. 

Who can tell how much this duck, this foot-print in the sand, and these 
strange thrushes, from the far North, enhanced the interest and charm of the 
autumn woods ? 

Ornithology cannot be satisfactorily learned from the books. The satisfac- 
tion is in learning it from nature. One must have an original experience with 
the birds. The books are only the guide, the invitation. Though there remain 
not another new species to describe, any young person with health and enthu- 
siasm has open to him or her the whole field anew, and is eligible to experience 
all the thrill and delight of the original discoverers. 

But let me say, in the same breath,ghat the books can by no manner of means 
be dispensed with. A copy of Wilson or Audubon, for reference and to com- 
pare notes with, is invaluable. In lieu of these, access to some large museum 
or collection would be a great help. In the beginning, one finds it very difficult 
to identify a bird from any verbal description. Reference to a colored plate, or 
to a stuffed specimen at once settles the matter. This is the chief value of the 
books ; they are charts to sail by; the route is mapped out, and much time and 
labor thereby saved. First, find your bird; observe its ways, its song, its calls, 
its flight, its haunts; then shoot it (not ogle it with a glass), and compare with 
Audubon. In this way the feathered kingdom may soon be conquered. 

The ornithologists divide and sub-divide the birds into a great many families, 
orders, genera, species, etc., which, at first sight, are apt to confuse and discour- 
age the reader. But any unprofessional person can acquaint himself with most 
of our song birds, by keeping in mind a few general divisions, and observing the 
characteristics of each. By far the greater number of our land birds are either 
Warblers, Vireos, Fly-catchers, Thrushes or Finches. 

"The Warblers are, perhaps, the most puzzling. These are the true Sylvia, 
the real wood-birds. They are small, very active, but feeble songsters, and, to 
be seen, must be sought for. In passing through the woods, most persons have 
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a vague consciousness of slight chirping, semi-musical sounds in the trees over- 
head. In most cases these sounds proceed from the Warblers. Throughout the 
Middle and Eastern States, half a dozen species or so may be found in almost 
every locality, as the red-start,* the Maryland yellow-throat, the yellow-warbler 
(not the common gold-finch with black cap, and black wings and tail), the hooded- 
warbler, the black and white creeping-warbler ; or others, according to the local- 
ity and the character of the woods. In pine or hemlock woods, one species may 
predominate ; in maple or oak woods, or in mountainous districts, another. The 
sub-division of ground warblers, the most common members of which are the 
Maryland yellow-throat, the Kentucky-warbler, and the mourning-ground warbler, 
are usually found in low, wet, bushy or half-open woods, often on, and always 
near the ground. 

The summer yellow-bird, or yellow-warbler, is not now a wood bird at all, 
being found in orchards and parks, and along streams and in the trees of villages 
and cities. 

As we go North, the number of Warblers increases, till, in the northern part 
of New England, and in the Canadas, as many as ten or twelve varieties may 
be found breeding in June. Audubon found the blackpoll-warbler breeding in 
Labrador, and congratulates himself on being the first white man who had ever 
seen its nest. When these warblers pass north in May, they seem to go singly 
or in pairs, and their black caps and striped coats show conspicuously. When 
they return in September they are in troops or loose flocks, are of a uniform 
dull drab or brindlish color, and are very fat. They scour the tree-tops for a 
few days, almost eluding the eye by their quick movements, and are gone. 

According to my own observation, the number of species of Warblers which 
one living in the middle districts sees, on their return in the fall, is very small 
compared with the number he may observe migrating North in the spring. 

The yellow-rumped warblers are the most noticeable of all in the autumn. 
They come about the streets and garden, and seem especially drawn to dry, 
leafless trees. They dart spitefully about, uttering a sharp chirp. In Washing- 
ton I have seen them in the outskirts all winter. 

Audubon figures and describes over forty different Warblers. More recent 
writers have divided and sub-divided the group very much, giving new names to 
new classifications. But this part is of interest and value only to the profes- 
sional ornithologist. 

The finest songster among the Sylvia, according to my notions, is the black- 
throated greenback. Its song is sweet and clear, but brief. 

The rarest of the species are Swainson’s warbler, said to be disappearing ; 
the cerulean-warbler, said to be abundant about Niagara; and the mourning- 
ground warbler, which I have found breeding about the headwaters of the Dela- 
ware, in New York. 

The Vireos, cr Greenlets, are a sort of connecting-link between the Warblers 
and the true Fly-catchers, and partake of the characteristics of both. 

The red-eyed vireo, whose sweet soliloquy is one of the most constant and 
cheerful sounds in our woods and groves, is, perhaps, the most noticeable and 
abundant species. The Vireos are a little larger than the Warblers, and are far 
less brilliant and variegated in color. 

There are four species found in most of our woods, viz., the red-eyed vireo, 


*1 am aware that the red-start is generally classed among the Fly-catchers, but its song, its form, and its 
habits are in every respect those of a Warbler. Its main fly-catcher mark is its beak, but to the muscica~a 
proper it presents little or no resemblance to the general observer. 
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the white-eyed vireo, the warbling-vireo, and the solitary-vireo—the red-eyed and 
warbling being most abundant, and the white-eyed being the most lively and ani- 
mated songster. I meet the latter bird only in the thick, bushy growths of low, 
swampy localities, where, eluding the observer, it pours forth its song with a 
sharpness and a rapidity of articulation that are truly astonishing. This strain 
is very marked, and, though inlaid with the notes of several other birds, is en- 
tirely unique. The iris of this bird is white, as that of the red-eyed is red, 
though in neither case can this mark be distinguished at more than two or three 
yards. In most cases, the iris of birds is a dark hazel, which passes for black. 

The basket-like nest, pendent to the low branches in the woods, which the 
falling leaves of autumn reveal to all passers, is, in most cases, the nest of the 
red-eyed, though the solitary constructs a similar tenement, but in much more 
remote and secluded localities. 

The general color of this group of birds is very light ash beneath, becoming 
darker above, with a tinge of green. The red-eyed has a crown of a bluish tinge. 

Most birds exhibit great alarm and distress, usually with a strong dash of 
anger, when you approach their nests ; but the demeanor of the red-eyed, on such 
an occasion, is an exception to this rule. The parent birds move about softly 
amid the branches ‘above, eyeing the intruder with a curious, innocent look, 
uttering, now and then, a subdued note or plaint, solicitous and watchful, but 
making no demonstration of anger or distress. 

The birds, no more than the animals, like to be caught napping, but I re- 
member, one autumn day, of coming upon a red-eyed vireo that was clearly ob- 
livious to all that was passing around it. It was a young bird, though full grown, 
and it was taking its sées¢a on a low branch in a remote heathery field. Its head 
was snugly stowed away under its wing, and it would have fallen an easy prey 
to the first hawk that came along. I approached noiselessly, and when within a 
few feet of it paused to note its breathings, so much more rapid and full than our 
own. A bird has greater lung capacity than any other living thing, hence more 
animal heat, and life at a higher pressure. When I reached out my hand and 
carefully closed it around the winged sleeper, its suddew terror and consterna- 
tion almost paralyzed it. Then it struggled and cried piteously, and when re- 
leased hastened and hid itself in some near bushes. I never expected to surprise 
it thus a second time. 

The Fly-catchers are a larger group than the Vireos, with stronger-marked 
characteristics. They are not properly Songsters, but are classed by some 
writers as Screechers. Their pugnacious dispositions are well known, and they 
not only fight among themselves but are incessantly quarrelling with their neigh- 
bors. The king-bird, or tyrant fly-catcher, might serve as the type of the 
order. 

The common pewee excites the most pleasant emotions, both on account of 
its plaintive note, and its exquisite mossy nest. 

The pheebe-bird is the pioneer of the Fly-catchers, and comes in April, some- 
times in March. It comes familiarly about the house and out-buildings and 
usually builds beneath hay-sheds or under bridges. 

The Fly-catchers always take their insect prey on the wing, by a sudden 
darting or swooping movement ; often a very audible snap of the beak may be 
heard. 

These birds are the least elegant, both in form and. color, of any of our 
feathered neighbors. They have short legs, a short neck, large heads, and 
broad flat beaks, with bristles at the base. They often fly with a peculiar quiv- 
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ering movement of the wings, and when at rest oscillate their tails at short in- 
tervals. 

There are found in the United States nineteen species. In the Middle and 
Eastern districts, one may observe in summer, without any special search, about 
five of them, viz., the king-bird, the phcebe-bird, the wood-pewee, the great-crested 
fly-catcher (distinguished from all others by the bright ferruginous color of its 
tail), and the small green-crested fly-catcher. 

The Thrushes are the birds of real melody, and will afford one more delight 
perhaps than any other class. The robin is the most familiar example. Their 
manners, flight, and form are the same in each species. See the robin hop 
along upon the ground, strike an attitude, scratch for a worm, fix his eye upon 
something before him or upon the beholder, flip his wings suspiciously, fly straight 
to his perch, or sit at sundown on some high branch carolling his sweet and 
honest strain, and you have seen what is characteristic of all the Thrushes. 
Their carriage is pre-eminently marked by grace, and their songs by melody. 

Beside the robin, which is in no sense a wood bird, we have, in New York, 
the wood-thrush, the hermit-thrush, the veery, or Wilson’s thrush, the olive- 
backed thrush, and, transiently, one or two other species not so clearly defined. 

The wood-thrush and the hermit stand at the head as songsters, no two 
persons, perhaps, agreeing as to which is the superior. 

The cast of their songs is so much alike, that any but an experiencedobserver 
might easily confound the two. But hear them both at the same time and the 
difference is quite marked. The song of the hermit is on a higher key, and is 
more simple, and more wild and ethereal. His instrument is a silver horn, which 
he winds in the most solitary places. The song of the wood-thrush is more 
golden and leisurely. Its tone comes nearer to that of some rare stringed 
instrument. 

One feels that perhaps the wood-thrush has more compass and power, if he 
would only let himself out. His tone is certainly richer, but, on the whole, I am 
inclined to think that he falls a little short of the pure, serene, hymn-like strain 
of the hermit. . 

Under the general head of Finches, Audubon describes over sixty different 
birds, ranging from the sparrows to the grosbeaks, and including the buntings, 
the linnets, the snow-birds, the cross-bills, and the red-birds. 

We have nearly or quite a dozen varieties of the sparrow in the Atlantic 
States, but perhaps no more than half that number would be discriminated by 
the unprofessional observer. The song-sparrow, which every child knows, comes 
first, at least his voice is first heard. And can there be anything more fresh and 
pleasing than this first simple strain heard from the garden fence, or a near 
hedge, on some bright, still March morning? 

The field or vesper-sparrow, called also grass-finch, and bay-winged sparrow, 
a bird slightly larger than the song-sparrow and of a lighter gray color, is abun- 
dant in all our upland fields and pastures, and is a very sweet songster. It builds 
upon the ground, without the slightest cover or protection, and also roosts there. 
Walking through the fields at dusk I frequently start them up almost beneath 
my feet. When disturbed by day they fly with a quick, sharp movement, showing 
two white quills inthe tail. The traveller along the country roads disturbs them 
earthing their wings in the soft dry earth, or sees them skulking and flitting 
along the fences in front of him. They run in the furrow in advance of the 
team, or perch upon the stones a few rods off. They sing much after sundown, 
hence the aptness of the name vesper-sparrow, which a recent writer, Wilson 
Flagg, has bestowed upon them. 
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In the meadows and low wet lands the savannah-sparrow is met with, and 
may be known by its fine, insect-like song. In the swamp, the swamp-sparrow. 

The fox-sparrow, the largest and handsomest species of this family, comes 
to us in the fall, from the North, where it breeds. Likewise the tree or Canada- 
sparrow, and the white-crowned and white-throated sparrows. 

The social-sparrow, a/ias “hair-bird,” a/ias ‘“red-headed chipping-bird,” 
is the smallest of the sparrows, and, I believe, the only one that builds in trees. 

A favorite sparrow of my own, but little noticed by bird writers, is the wood, 
or bush-sparrow, usually called sfzzella pusilla by the ornithologists. Its size 
and form are nearly that of the socéa/is, but in color it is less distinctly marked, 
being of a duller reddish tinge. It prefers remote bushy fields, where its song 
is one of the sweetest to be heard. Its strain is sometimes very noticeable, 
especially early in spring. I have sat in the still leafless April woods when one 
of these birds would suddenly strike up, sending its voice through the woods like 
a clear soft whistle. On such an occasion, of course, its song is all the more 
noticeable and charming for being projected upon such a broad unoccupied page 
of silence. 

This song is like the words /2-0. fe-0, fe-0, few. few, few, fee, fee, fee, uttered 
at first high and leisurely, but running very rapidly toward the close, which is 
low and soft. 

The Finches, as a class, all have short conical bills, with tails more or less 
forked. The purple-finch heads the list in varied musical ability. 

Beside the groups of our more familiar birds which I have thus hastily out- 
lined, there are numerous other groups, more limited in specimens but compris- 
ing some of our best-known songsters. The Bobolink, for instance, has properly 
no congener. The famous Mocking-bird of the Southern States belongs to a 
genus which has but two other representatives in the Atlantic States, viz., the 
Cat-bird and the long-tailed or ferruginous Thrush. 

The Wrens are a large and interesting family, and as songsters are noted for 
vivacity and volubility. The more common species are the house-wren, the 
woodewren, the marsh-wren, the great Carolina-wren, and the winter-wren, the 
latter perhaps deriving its name from the fact that it breeds in the North. It is 
an exquisite songster, and pours forth its notes so rapidly and with such sylvan 
sweetness and cadence, that it seems to go off like a musical alarm. 

Wilson called the Kinglets Wrens, but they have little to justify the name, 
except their song, which is of the same continuous, gushing, lyrical character as 
that referred to above. Dr. Brewer was entranced with the song of one of these 
tiny minstrels in the woods of New Brunswick, and thought he had found the 
author of the strain in the blackpoll-warbler. He seems loth to believe that a 
bird so small as either of the Kinglets could possess such vocal powers. It may 
indeed, have been the winter-wren, but from my own observation I believe the 
golden-crowned kinglet quite capable of such a performance. 

The Cuckoo, of which we have two species, the yellow-billed and black- 
billed, the latter abounding in New York, and the former further South, 
is an interesting bird, though no more a songster than a crow is. Its char- 
acteristic sound is a long, loud call, which it repeats with a peculiar, wierd 
and monkish effect, in the depths of the forest. It sometimes suggests the 
distant voice of a turkey. When near at hand it is like this, 4-4-4-4-how, 
kow, kow-ow, kow-ow, kow-ow. Like all natural sounds it has a charm of its 
own, and soon becomes associated in the mind with all that is delightful in 
summer days and woods. The European species is larger than ours, and differ 
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ently marked ; but its habits and call resemble those of our black-billed so closely 
that Wordsworth’s lines have the same beauty and accuracy in America that they 
have in England. 

O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice ; 

O cuckoo! shall I call the bird? 

Or but a wandering voice? 


While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud note smites my ear! 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near ! 


- Thrice welcome darling of the spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing— 
A voice, a mystery. 

But I must leave this part of the subject and hasten on. As to works on 
ornithology, Audubon’s, though its expense puts it beyond the reach of the mass 
of readers, is, by far, the most full and accurate. His drawings surpass all 
others in accuracy and spirit, while his enthusiasm and devotion to the work 
he had undertaken, have but few parallels in the history of science. His chap- 
ter on the wild goose is as good asa poem. One readily overlooks his style, 
which is often verbose and affected, in consideration of enthusiasm so genuine 
and purpose so single. 

There has never been a keener eye than Audubon’s, though there have been 
more discriminative ears. Nuttall, for instance is far more happy in his de- 
scriptions of the songs and notes of birds, and more to be relied upon. Audu- 
bon thinks the song of the Louisiana water-thrush equal to that of the European 
nightingale, and, as he had heard both birds, one would think was prepared to 
judge. Yet he has, no doubt, overrated the one and underrated the other. 
The song of the water-thrush is very brief, compared with the philomel’s, and 
its quality is brightness and vivacity, while that of the latter bird, if the books 
are to be credited, is melody and harmony. Again he says the song of the blue 
grosbeak resembles the bobolink’s, which it does about as much as the color 
of the two birds resembles each other; one is black and white and the other is 
blue. The song of the wood-wagtail, he says, consists of a “short succession 
of simple notes, beginning with emphasis, and gradually falling.” The truth is 
they run up the scale instead of down ; beginning low and ending in a shriek. 

Yet, considering the extent of Audubon’s work, the wonder is the errors are 
so few. I can, at this moment, recall but one observation of his, the contrary ot 
which I have proved to be true. In his account of the bobolink he makes a 
point of the fact that in returning South in the fall they do not travel by night 
as they do when moving North in the spring. In Washington I have heard 
their calls as they flew over at night for four successive autumns, As he devot- 
ed the whole of a long life to the subject, and figured and described over four 
hundred species, one feels a real triumph on finding, in our common woods, a 
bird not described in his work. I have seen but two. Walking in the woods 
one day in early fall, in the vicinity of West Point, I started up a thrush that 
was sitting on the ground. It alighted on a branch a few yards off, and looked 
new tome. I thought I had never betore seen so long-legged a thrush. I shot it, 
and saw that it was a new acquaintance. Its peculiarities were its broad, square 
tail, the length of its legs, which were three and three-quarters imches from the 
end of the middle toe to the hip-joint, and the deep uniform @live-brown of the 
upper parts, and the gray of the lower. It proved to be the gray-cheeked 
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thrush (¢urdus alicie@), named and first described by Professor Baird. But little 
seems to be known concerning it, except that it breeds in the far North, even on 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. I would go a good ways to hear its song. 

The present season I met with a pair of them near Washington, as men- 
tioned above. In size this bird approaches the wood-thrush, being larger than 
either the hermit, or the veery ; unlike all other species, no part of its plumage 
has a tawny or yellowish tinge. The other specimen was the Northern or small 
water-thrush, S. sovoboresences, cousin-german to the oven-bird and half 
brother to the Louisiana water-thrush or wagtail. I found it at the head of a 
remote mountain lake among the sources of the Delaware, where it evidently 
had a nest. It usually breeds much farther North. It has a strong, clear war- 
ble, which at once suggests the song of its congener. I have not been able to 
find any account of this particular species in the books, though it seems to be 
well known. 

More recent writers and explorers have added to Audubon’s list over three 
hundred new species, the greater share of which belong to the Northern and 
Western parts of the Continent. Audubon’s observations were confined mainly 
to the Atlantic and Gulf States and the adjacent islands; hence the Western 
or Pacific birds were but little known to him, and are only briefly mentioned in 
his works. 

It is, by the way, a little remarkable how many of the Western birds seem 
merely duplicates of the Eastern. Thus, the varied-thrush of the West is our 
robin, a little differently marked ; and the red-shafted woodpecker is our golden- 
wing, or high-hole, colored red instead of yellow. There is also a Western 
chickadee, a Western chewink, a Western -blue-jay, a Western meadow lark, a 
Western snow-bird, a Western blue-bird, a Western song-sparrow, Western 
grouse, quail, hen-hawk, etc., etc. 

One of the most remarkable birds of the West seems to be a species of sky- 
lark, met with on the plains of Dakotah, which mounts to the height of three or 
four hundred feet, and showers down its ecstatic notes. It is evidently akin to 
several of our Eastern species. A correspondent, writing to me from the coun- 
try one September, says “I have observed recently a new bird here. It alights 
upon the buildings and fences as well as upon the ground. They are wadkers.” 
In a few days he obtained one, and sent me the skin. It proved to be what I 
had concluded it was, the American pipit, or tit-lark, a slender brown bird, about 
the size of the sparrow, which passes through the States in the fall and spring, 
to and from its breeding haunts in the far North. They generally appear by twos 
and threes, or in small loose flocks, searching for food on banks and ploughed 
ground. As they fly up, they show two or three white quills in the tail like the 
vesper-sparrow. Flying over, they utter a single chirp or cry every few rods. 
They breed in the bleak moss-covered rocks of Labrador. Their eggs have 
also been found in Vermont, and I feel quite certain that I saw this bird in the 
Adirondac Mountains in the month of August. The male launches into the 
air, and gives forth a brief but melodious song, after the manner of all larks. 
They are walkers. This is a characteristic of but few of our land birds. By 
far the greater numbers are hoppers. Note the track of the common snow- 
bird ; the feet are not placed one in front of the other, as in the track of the 
crow or partridge, but side and side. The sparrows, thrushes, warblers, wood- 
peckers, buntings, etc., are all hoppers. On the other hand, all aquatic or semi- 
aquatic birds are walkers. The plovers and sand-pipers and snipes run rapidly. 
Among the land birds, the grouse, pigeons, quails, larks, and various black-birds, 
walk. The swallows walk, also, whenever they use their feet at all, but very 
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awkwardly. The larks walk with ease and grace. Note the meadow-lark trav- 
elling about all day in the meadows. 

Beside being walkers, the larks, or birds allied to the larks, all sing upon the 
wing, usually poised or circling in the air, with a hovering, tremulous flight. The 
meadow-lark occasionally does this in the- early part cf the season. At such 
times its long-drawn note or whistle becomes a rich, amorous warble. 

The Bobolink, also, has both characteristics, and, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of form and build, etc., is very suggestive of the English sky-lark, as it 
figures in the books, and is, no doubt, fully its equal as a songster. 

Of our small Wood-birds we have three varieties, east of the Mississippi, 
closely related to each other, which I have already spoken of, and which walk, 
and sing, more or less, on the wing, viz., the two species of water-thrush or 
wagtails, and the oven-bird, or wood-wagtail. The latter is the most common, 
and few observers of the birds can have failed to notice its easy, gliding walk. 
Its other lark trait, namely, singing in the air, seems not to have been observed 
by any naturalist. Yet, it is a well-established characteristic, and may be verified 
by any person who will spend a half hour in the woods where this bird abounds 
on some June afternoon or evening. I hear it very frequently after sundown, 
when the ecstatic singer can hardly be distinguished against the sky. I know 
of a high, bald-top mountain where I have sat late in the afternoon and heard 
them as often as one every minute. Sometimes the bird would be far below me ; 
sometimes near at hand, and very frequently the singer would be hovering an 
hundred feet above the summit. He would start from the trees on one side of 
the open space, reach his climax in the air, and plunge down on the other side. 
Its descent after the song is finished is very rapid, and precisely like that of the 
tit-lark when it sweeps down from its course to alight on the ground. 

I first verified this observation some years ago. I had long been familiar 
with the song, but had only strongly suspected the author of it, when, as I was 
walking in the woods one evening, just as the leaves were putting out, I saw one 
of these birds but a few rods from me. I was saying to myself, half audibly, 
“Come, now, show off, if it is you; I have come to the woods expressly to settle 
this point,” when it began to ascend, by short hops and flights through the 
branches, uttering a sharp, preliminary chirp. I followed it with my eye; saw 
it mount into the air and circle over the woods, and saw it sweep down again 
and dive through the trees, almost to the very perch from which it had started. 

As the paramount question in the life of a bird is the question of food, per- 
haps the most serious troubles our feathered neighbors encounter are early in the 
spring, after the supply of fat with which nature stores every corner and by- 
place of the system, thereby anticipating the scarcity of food, has been exhausted, 
and the sudden and severe changes in the -weather which occur at this season 
make unusual demands upon their vitality. No doubt many of the earlier birds 
die from starvation and exposure at this season. Among a troop of Canada 
sparrows, which 1 came upon one March day, all of them evidently much re- 
duced, one was so feeble that I caught it in my hand. 

During the present season, a very severe cold spell, the first week in March, 
drove the blue-birds to seek shelter about the houses and out-buildings. As 
night approached, and the winds and the cold increased, they seemed filled with 
apprehension and alarm, and in the outskirts of the city came about the win- 
dows and doors, crept behind the blinds, clung to the gutters and beneath the 
cornice, flitted from porch to porch, and from house to house, seeking in vain 
for some safe retreat from the cold. The street pump, which had a small open- 
ing, just over the handle, was an attraction which they could not resist. And 
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yet, they seemed aware of the insecurity of the position, for, no sooner would 
they stow themselves away into the interior of the pump, to the number of six 
or eight, than they would come rushing out again, as if apprehensive of some 
approaching danger. Time after time the cavity was filled and refilled, with 
blue and brown intermingled, and as often emptied. Presently they tarried 
longer than usual, when I made a sudden sally and captured three, that found a 
warmer and safer lodging for the night in the cellar. 

In the fall, birds and fowls of all kinds become very fat. Thé squirrels and 
mice lay by a supply of food in their dens and retreats, but the birds, to a qon- 
siderable extent, especially our winter residents, carry an equivalent in their 
own systems, in the form of adipose tissue. I killed a red-shouldered hawk, 
one December, and on removing the skin found the body completely encased in 
a coating of fat one-quarter of an inch in thickness. Not a particle of muscle 
was visible. This coating not only serves as a protection against the cold, but 
supplies the waste of the system, when food is scarce, or fails altogether. 

The crows at this season are in the same condition. It is estimated that a 
crow needs at least half a pound of meat per day, but it is evident that for 
weeks and months during the winter and spring, they must subsist on a mere 
fraction of this amount. I have no doubt a crow or hawk, when in their fall 
condition, would live two weeks without a morsel of food passing their beaks ; 
a domestic fowl will do as much. One January, I unwittingly shut a hen under 
the floor of an out-building, where not a particle of food could be obtained, and 
where she was entirely unprotected from the severe cold. When the luckless 
Dominick was discovered, about eighteen days afterward, she was brisk and 
lively, but fearfully pinched up, and as light as a bunch of feathers. The slight- 
est wind carried her before it. But by judicious feeding she was soon restored. 

The circumstance of the blue-birds being emboldened by the cold, suggests 
the fact that the fear of man, which now seems like an instinct in the birds, is 
evidently an acquired trait, and foreign to them in a state of primitive nature. 
Every gunner has observed, to his chagrin, how wild the pigeons become after 
a few days of firing among them ; and, to his delight, how easy it is to approach 
near his game in new or unfrequented woods. Prof. Baird tells me that a cor- 
respondent of theirs visited a small island in the Pacific Ocean, situated about 
two hundred miles off Cape St. Lucas, to procure specimens. The island was 
but a few miles in extent, and had probably never been visited half a dozen 
times by human beings. The naturalist found the birds and water-fowls so tame 
that it was but a waste of ammunition to shoot them. Fixing a noose on the 
end of a long stick, he captured them by putting it over their necks and hauling 
them into him. In some cases not even this contrivance was needed. A spe- 
cies of mocking-bird, in particular, larger than ours, and a splendid songster, 
made itself so familiar as to be almost a nuisance, hopping on the table where 
the collector was writing, and scattering the pens and paper. Eighteen species 
were found, twelve of them peculiar to the island. 

Thoreau relates that in the woods of Maine, the Canada jay will sometimes 
make its meal with the lumbermen, taking the food out of their hands. 

Yet, notwithstanding the birds have come to look upon man as their natural 
enemy, there can be little doubt that civilization is on the whole favorable to 
their increase and perpetuity, especially to the smaller species. With man, come 
flies and moths, and insects of all kinds in greater abundance ; new plants and 
weeds are introduced, and, with the clearing up of the country, are sowed broad- 
cast over the land. 

The larks and snow-buntings that come to us from the North, subsist almost 
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entirely upon the seeds of grasses and plants ; and how many of our more com- 
mon and abundant species are field birds, and entire strangers to deep forests ? 

In Europe some birds. have become almost domesticated, like the house- 
sparrow, and in our own country the cliit-swallow seems to have entirely aban- 
doned ledges and shelving rocks, eran’ to nest, for the eaves and projections 
of farms and other out-buildings. 

The European house-sparrow, by the way, has been introduced with entire 
success in this country, and in New York and the adjacent cities is already quite 
numerous, and is rapidly increasing. Before 1 was aware of this fact I was 
much puzzled, a couple of years ago, by a bird I saw in the streets of Jersey 
City. I had occasion one June morning, at a very early hour, to walk from the 
depot out into the suburbs, toward Bergen Hill, and all along the streets, pick- 
ing up food about the feet of the horses, alighting on the curb-stones, and on 
the houses, quite unmindful of the passers-by, feeding their young with much 
chattering, and quarrelling with the martins, with loud squeaking, my attention 
was attracted by these strange birds, evidently sparrows. The figures of some 
of the rarer species of buntings, like henslows and the black-throated, kept re- 
curring dimly to my mind, but only to make the puzzle more puzzling, as both 
these species are shy field birds. The matter remained a mystery till I heard 
of the introduction of this house-sparrow. These birds are said to be perform- 
ing a rare service in the parks of New York, and for the fruit growers round 
about, by utterly exterminating the canker-worm, and other pests of this kind. 
I hear they have been introduced in the Island of Cuba, with like beneficial re- 
sults. An importer in Havana, indignant at the duties imposed upon his feath- 
ered freight, liberated the birds in the faces of the custom-house officials, whea 
they showed themselves masters of the situation, and at once made themselves 
at home. Attempts to introduce the English sky-lark into this country have 
been less successful, owing largely to the extent to which the birds suffer on the 
passage over. 

After one has made the acquaintance of most of the land birds, there remains 
the sea-shore and its treasures. How little one knows of the aquatic fowls, 
even after reading carefully the best authorities, was recently forced home to 
my mind by the following circumstance: I was spending a vacation in the inte- 
rior of New York, when one day a stranger alighted before the house, and with 
a cigar box in his hand approached me as I sat in the doorway. I was about to 
say that he would waste his time in recommending his cigars to me, as I never 
smoked, when he said that, hearing I knew something about birds, he had 
brought me one which had been picked up a few hours before in a hay field near 
the village, and which was a stranger to all who had seen it. As he began to 
undo the box I expected to see some of our own rarer birds, perhaps the rose- 
breasted grosbeak or Bohemian chatterer. Imagine, then, how I was taken 
aback, when I beheld instead, a swallow-shaped bird, quite as large as a pigeon, 
with forked tail, glossy-black above and snow-white beneath. Its parti-webbed 
feet, and its long graceful wings, at a glance told that it was a sea bird ; but as 
to its name or habitat I must defer my answer till I could get a peep into Audu- 
bon, or some large collection. 

The bird had fallen down exhausted in a meadow, and was picked up just as 
the life was leaving its body. The place must have been one hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea, as the bird flies. As it was the sooty-tern, which inhabits 
’ the Florida Keys, its appearance so far north and so far inland, may be consid- 
ered somewhat remarkable. On removing the skin I found it-terribly emacia- 
ted. It had no doubt starved to death, ruined by too much wing. Another 
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Icarus, its great power of flight had made it bold and venturesome, and had 
carried it so far out of its range that it starved before it could return. 

The sooty-tern is sometimes called the sea-swallow, on account of its form 
and power of flight. They will fly nearly all day at sea, picking up their food 
from its surface. There are several species, some of them strikingly beautiful. 

Joun BURROUGHS. 





THE ROSE, THE CLOUD, AND THE ORIOLE. 


A FABLE WITHOUT A MORAL. 








OSE of Damascus—rose of all— 
Queen of the roses of the world ! 
The only flower that ere his fall 
Adam thought fit to pluck for Eve, 
As once, she lay in slumber curled, 
And he, though half afraid to speak, 
Said, “ Lovely being, by your leave, 
Your husband gives you this—and this ;” 
Then laid a rose upon her cheek 
A damask rose, and kiss. 


The rose before was not so red ; 

But Eve awoke. And such a blush, 
With her smile mingling, overspread 
Her face, that instantly the flower 

Felt through its veins new coloring rush, 
Till every petal showed the stain ! 

And so, in midsummer’s best hour, 
Upon July’s most radiant morn, 
The queen of all the rosy train, 
The damask rose was born! 


When Eve awoke, and hand in hand 
They walked to where the strawberries grew, 
An oriole from an elm that fanned 
These earliest lovers, on the rose 
Lighted ; and straight Ae caught its hue : 
His white and red to orange turned, 
Then the sly bird his moment chose, 
And snatched it from her hand, and fled 
Far as an opal cloud that burned 
In the tright blue o’erhead. 


Now when thou watchest in the west 
The dying colors of the day, 
Think of the damask rose that prest 
Her cheek whom we our Mother call, 
As dreaming in her bower, she lay ; 
Remember, too, the oriole’s theft, a 
First theft that was—’ere Adam’s fall 
And in the crimson clouds behold, 
Unless thy heart all Faith have left, 
His orange and his gold. 
T. W. Parsons, 











THE RACE FOR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY IN ASIA. 





ANY facts were given in a previous article to illustrate the numerous 
M ways in which the Chinese Government and people were using, for 
their own material and commercial advantage, the utilities modern science and 
foreign intercourse present to their observation. The rapid increase of com- 
mercial relations with the “ Flowery Kingdom,” especially by the “ Men of the 
Gaudy Banner ”’—as Americans are termed by the Chinese—points the way to 
still further results, of the gravest importance tu all commercial peoples, more 
especially our own nationality. Perhaps in no other way can the probable charac- 
ter of those results be better illustrated than by showing how rapidly the ends of 
the earth are being brought together through the amazing development of the 
steamship, railroad and telegraph systems in America, Asia and Europe, and 
how at last China—home of one-third of the human race—is being driven by 
their advance from the isolation and self-supporting dignity in which that mar- 
vellous empire has so long existed. 

History shows that the commercial control of the East has enabled what- 
ever power possessed it to become for that era the controlling one of the 
world. Great Britain has had, for a hundred and fifty years past, the lion’s share. 
Her commercial prosperity and material advancement, and, as a consequence, 
vast political influence, have in the main been owing to the control of the Hindoo 
Peninsula and its teeming millions of industrious and submissive inhabitants. 
That commercial supremacy is already menaced, and will soon be seriously con- 
tested, not only by the United States, but perhaps even in a more formidable 
degree (at least more immediately) by Russia. 

Recently Mr. Disraeli advanced the idea that the true reason why the influ- 
ence of Great Britain had appeared to decline in Europe was, that in reality it 
was no longer a European but an Asiatic Empire. Others besides the British 
Premier have in various ways presented the same idea. Another member or 
supporter of the same administration spoke of the Queen, in the House of 
Commons, as the Empress of India. About a year ago there appeared a series 
of communications in the London “Spectator,” presenting a plan of reorgan- 
izing Parliament, upon the basis of recognizing as equal sharers in the legisla- 
tive system, all the integral parts of the British Empire. Instead of the Par- 
liament being representative only of the British Island and Ireland, it was to be- 
come truly imperial and count its members from “furthest Ind” as well as Lon- 
don’s streets. Australia and the “ New Dominion” were alike to be represent- 
ed, and the “ Blue Nose” from Nova Scotia was to sit side by side with the 
“Boer” from the Cape of Good Hope. The writer of the letters referred to 
belonged to the English Comtists ; a school of thinkers and writers about whom 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his article in the March GALAxy on the “ English Pos- 
itivists,” gave us so much interesting information. Whatever may be thought 
of the speculations and suggestions referred to, it is quite certain that to the Asiat- 
ic contfhgent of -her wealth and power is largely due the predominant commer- 
cial activity and prosperity of Great Britain. Take for instance the fact, as 
proof of this, that the British Blue Books show that in 1860 (and it has largely 
increased since), the revenue derived by the governing country from India 
amounted to $35,405.535 in gold, and the individual savings reached $37,682,215, 
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making Great Britain richer by an aggregate of $73,090,750. This is exclusive 
of the fat places and large salaries which provide for an army of “ younger 
sons” and “poor relations” of the English Aristocracy and Plutocracy ! 

Nor is the “ Mother” Country—though in the case of India, England can 
hardly assume to be even a stepmother of the second remove—unmindful of 
the means necessary to maintain her supremacy and to develop richer resources. 
Selfishness is thicker than the hide of a rhinoceros ; especially when it has be- 
come the settled policy of a Government. In this case—that of English deal- 
ings with India—it is filtering slowly into the minds of our transatlantic cous- 
ins, that equity may be a better and more profitable mode of dealing with a peo- 
ple than the reverse. An enlightened selfishness may benefit England as well 
as India, and, stubborn as they are, this fact the rulers of that Peninsula begin 
to perceive, even though they are not ready for the Comtist propositions—one 
of which is to return to those races their independence. 

The British rulers are striving as much to maintain their hold upon India for 
the purpose of improving and increasing their relations with China, as to make 
permanent their control over populations now under their sway. It is a prize 
worth struggling for. Among the worst blots on the pages of later English his- 
tory are those which relate to the “Opium War,” and other hostile demonstra- 
tions against China. Nothing less than that prize would have made even 
English commercial cupidity so regardless of national renown and just dealing. 
For a half century and more the English-Chinese merchants were almost princes 
in the extent and results of their transactions. Now, however, there is not 
much of romance attached to a residence in that land, and while great profits 
are still made, millionnaires and nabobs are becoming rarer. 

An evidence of the present and growing value of the Chinese trade to Great 
Britain will be found in the following statement of the total value of imports into 
Great Britain alone during five years, from all the Chinese ports, except Hong 
Kong: 


*In 1861 - - - - - - - $43,440,045 
- 1862 a e - = - lias - 58,499,820 
“ 1863 - : - - : ° : 64,133,785 
1864 ‘ - e © - - - 16,101,565 
* 1865 - - - - - - 18,442,070 
Total - ° - - - - - * $200,617,285 


In the last year the value of British exports from China, including her colo- 
nial as well as home trade, was $69,520,420. In 1850 the number of English ves- 
sels trading with China was 374; in 1866 it was 8,276; an aggregate of 3,921,- 
851 tons. Tables illustrative of the entire foreign commerce with China will be 
given in another page. 

A glance at a good Mercator map of the world will at once illustrate the 
favorable situation of the North American Continent, sc far as commerce with 
Asia is concerned ; an advantage which England very clearly perceives and 
which she is straining every nerve to neutralize or overcome, by so rapid an 
increase of railroad and other facilities, as will give to her trade that supreme 
consideration in modern intercommunication, time. Distance now is a baga- 
telle. The question beginning to be asked of all proposed travel is, not how 
many miles is it to the desired destination, but how long does it take to reach 
there ? 

That the British rulers of India appreciate this is evident from the fact that, 
within fourteen years they have completed 3,637 miles of railroad, all of which is 


* The computation is made on a specie basis ; five dollars for the pound sterling. 
12 
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now in running order. The two great lines are the East India Railway Com- 
pany, 1,310 miles in length; and the Great India Peninsula Railway Company, 
1,233 miles. One of these lines reaches toward the direction from which it is 
feared Russia will make her advance, and the other traverses the Peninsula in 
the direction of the Chinese border. Both these trunk lines are designed not 
only for commercial but military purposes. Their construction has been largely 
aided by the Government, who have guaranteed the interest on bonds of the 
companies to the amount of over $400,000,000, Two thousand miles more are 
in now process of construction, and it is estimated that one-half of it will be 
completed within the present year. The principal commercial interest centres 
on the trunk line now being built in the direction of Yunnan, the most south- 
westerly province of China Proper. This line begins at Rangoon, and will run 
eastward to the nearest point in China, passing through Burmah. Yunnan, the 
first Chinese province it is expected to reach, is inhabited almost exclusively by 
Mohammedans, believed to be descended, in great part, from an Arab emigra- 
tion, occurring in the ninth century. They have succeeded in making themselves 
almost independent of the Imperial Government, and their sway has not been 
at all beneficial to such overland commerce as has hitherto existed. 

Commercial interests, as indicated, centre in the railroads moving China- 
ward ; but just now the attention of both the Home and Indian governments, 
as well as of the British press and public, is more directly aroused to the neces- 
sity of rapidly completing a portion of their system of communication which 
runs in a different direction, and relates primarily to other needs and demands. 
Reference is had to the great railroad up the valley of the Indus and that known 
as the Peshawur road. A glance at the map will show the reader why such 
haste is exhibited by the Anglo-Indians. Russia, in pursuance of her traditional 
policy and ambition, has reached Central Asia, and now, by the occupation of 
Turkestan, is menacing the safety of British India itself. M. Vambery, the 
famous Hungarian traveller, long since pointed out the strides Russia was mak- 
ing in the indicated direction. But little attention was paid in England to his 
warnings, until the recent capture of Bokhara and Samarcand, with the alarm 
felt in Khokan, Khiva, and Chinese Tartary, the decline of English influence 
in Persia and the success of Russian intrigues at Cabool, have finally aroused 
British statesmen, merchants, and publicists to the dangers which threaten their 
Indian possessions. The vigorous preparations that are being made to fortify 
the Hill Country, and hold their north-western frontier, will probably cause the 
Muscovite government to modify plans, though not to change their purposes— 
if that is, what events indicate, a struggle with Great Britain for the control of 
the Hindoo peninsula. In all probability the more immediate effect of Russian 
success in Central Asia will be to seriously threaten the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, by an attempt to absorb its Tartar provinces. But more of this else- 
where. 

While the railroad system has been progressing at the rapid rate indicated, 
the telegraphic system has been even more widely extended. It was begun in 
1851. In 1855 there were three thousand two hundred and twenty-five miles in 
operation. When the Sepoy mutiny broke out there were four thousand two 
hundred and sixty-two miles, with sixty-two signal officers, in existence. In 1867, 
there were thirteen thousand three hundred and ninety miles and one hundred 
and seventy-two stations in operation. These are all under the control of the 
government. Besides, eight railroads have their own telegraph lines. 

These are the railroad and telegraph systems, so far as completed, by which 
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Great Britain seeks to consolidate her hold on present Asiatic possessions and 
increase her vast commerce in them and with China and Japan—the rich placers 
for control of which such great energies are being put forth by the three 
great powers, present and prospective, of the world. These are, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. But other and grander schemes are in . 
process of execution. A submarine telegraph is to be laid from Calcutta to 
Canton. This will pass down the Bay of Bengal, through the Mergui Archipelago 
and the Straits of Malacca, connecting at Singapore, across the Gulf of Siam, and 
along the east coast of Further India, and either through the Gulf of Tonquin 
or by the outer shore of the Isle of Hainan, direct to Canton. At that point 
it will unite with the American enterprise known as the East India Tele- 
graph Company, and intended to connect the Chinese Treaty ports from Can- 
ton to Amoy. The cable for the English line is understood to be in pro- 
cess of construction, and steps have already been taken by the Ameriean 
Company for the purchase of their nine hundred miles of cable. At Calcutta 
this submarine system connects with the Indo-European lines, completed or 
in process of erection. A submarine cable is now laid across the Persian 
Gulf, connecting with Egyptian and Mediterranean lines. Besides these, a com- 
pany known as the “ Indo-European,” is actively at work completing the con- 
necting land lines in the great electrical chain which is to bind together Europe 
and Asia. London is to be the western terminus of the proposed line. From 
that city to North Germany the cable recently laid through the North Sea 
to Hamburg, will be used. From Hamburg to Thorn, in Prussia, on the 
Russian frontier, a special line will be constructed. A contract has already 
been completed with responsible parties in London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
for the continuation of the line across Russian Poland to and across the Black 
Sea and Asiatic Russia to Teheran, in Persia. According to this contract, this 
line is to be completed to the Persian capital by the end of the ensuing year, 
1869. When it arrives there, a vigorous effort will be at once made to complete 
it to the Anglo-Indian possessions. This may be hindered by Russian intrigues 
at the Persian court, as it may not be advisable for the Muscovite to give such 
advantage for speedy action to a government whose most valuable possessions 
are seriously believed to be endangered by Russian movements and intrigues. 
The completion of this line would, however, place England and Canton within 
a telegraphic circuit of between eight and nine thousand miles. In order to ren- 
der complete the world’s girdle—one more wonderful than that poetical prophe- 
cy Shakespeare put in the mouth of Puck—it will be necessary to connect either 
shore of the Pacific. As our dominions .fiow touch those of Russia, it will be a 
comparatively easy task to either lay a submarine cable or build a land line 
from Oregon northward toward Alaska, and across by the Aleutian Islands to 
the most favorable point in Siberia, and thence down to the most northern of 
the Chinese Treaty ports; while from Shanghai a cable can be laid to Yokoha- 
ma and other Japanese ports, so as to bring that empire within the range of 
world-wide and almost instantaneous communication. 

It is not alone Indian railroads and Asia-spanning telegraphs that Great 
Britain is exerting herself to construct. The shortest route her commerce and 
travel to and from India can take involves a journey of over six thousand miles, 
making London and Bombay either end thereof. It is through France to Mar- 
seilles by rail, across the Mediterranean to Alexandria by steamer, thence to the 
Red Sea via the three hundred and sixty miles of Egyptian railroad, built by 
the present monopolizing ruler of the Nilus land, and thence by steamer down 
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that famous sea, and across the Arabian Sea to Bombay. This journey cannot 
be performed in less than from thirty to forty days, and involves continual trans- 
fers of passengers, baggage and freight. There is another route, or part of one, 
followed by a few travellers, which is said to have the advantage of less water 
travel, as well as of seeing a comparatively (to tourists) new country. It is 
called the Danube route. Passengers leave London for Pesth, Buda and Bais- 
asch via Vienna. Baisasch is the terminus of the Austrian railroads. A steam- 
er down the Danube to Rustchuk is then taken, and then by rail through Rou- 
melia to Varna, and by steamer to Constantinople. Five days leisurely travel 
this is considered. From Constantinople you take steamer to Alexandria via 
the Levantine coast, or by Smyrna and the Sporadic Isles. 

The great desire of England, at least that portion connected with Asiatic in- 
terests, is to build what is known as the Euphrates Valley Railroad. It will 
shorten the journey one week, and besides, get rid of the dangerous Red Sea 
transit. The Danube route referred to would then come into greater favor, as 
Constantinople would be the point of embarkation for Iskendron in Asia Minor, 
where the proposed railroad is to begin. From that point it passes through 
Aleppo, Bagdad, to Bassorah (down the whole length of the Euphrates Valley), 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. At Bassorah the traveller would take steamer 
and pass down the Persian and Oman Gulfs to Bombay, until the railroad pro- 
ject shall be made still more complete by reason of its being built from Bagdad, 
as proposed, across Persia and Beloochistan to the border of Scinde in Brit- 
ish India, there to connect with the great Indus Valley Railroad, already re- 
ferred to as being constructed with such vigor at the present time. Many obsta- 
cles, mostly growing out of political complications, impede the progress of this 
magnificent project. The jealousy of France and Russia, and their fear that 
England would unduly control the Sublime Porte, prevent the obtaining of nec- 
essary concessions and firmans. France has for many years past intrigued for 
the control of the Lebanon. An English railroad at Iskendron would forever 
lay at rest the plans and hopes involved in the intrigues which set Druse and 
Maronite at war with each other, and excite the Mussulman against both. Many 
will regret the idea of a railroad penetrating this region, so full of wonderful mem- 
ories, and so enveloped in mystical feelings and associations, as to make most 
persons in civilized nations shudder at the idea of the locomotive shrieking 
through a region where Biblical tradition locates the Garden: of Eden, and 
which it is quite certain was once the seat of a great civilization and the proba- 
ble home of the Semitic race—at least of the branches whose influence has 
been most world-wide and deepest felt. 

But recently events have occurred which may have an untoward effect upon 
this enterprise, not hitherto taken intoaccount. Most persons who superficially 
study affairs that bear upon the subjects herein referred to, are quite apt at con- 
cluding that Asiatic forms of thought, religious and sociological, are effete, worn 
out, and passing into their dotage. Such observers argue that China is abeut to 
fall to pieces and become the prey of Russia, Great Britain and France, with a 
large slice for the United States, if she should, within a comparatively short pe- 
riod, assume, with imperial proportions and place, the old-time idea of imperial 
power and policy. They believe that Japan is to be rent in twain and fall an 
easy prey to the “outside barbarians.” With these superficial thinkers, the 
Christian faith is now certain to supersede the Mohammedan, with little struggle 
and in an amazingly short time. None of these suggestions are less likely to 
fall about than the latter. Islamism, with its monotheistic formula and its poly- 
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gamic substance, has a tremendous hold in Asia, though many influences may 
be breaking down its representative on the shores of the Bosphorus. The 
Turk was never anything else than an exotic on the Western shores of those 
waters. 

But to return to those events which, it is suggested, may délay the comple- 
tion of the Euphrates Valley Railroad enterprise, even more than the jealousies 
of the covetous and self-constituted guardians of the “Sick Man” at Stamboul. 
They have just manifested themselves in the overthrow of the legitimate or 
recently reigning Sultan of Muscat by the chief of the Wahabees, a tribe of Mus- 
sulman reformers, the Puritans of Arabia, who believe most devoutly that there 
is “ but one God and Mohamet is His Prophet.” They seem to be of the same 
firm stuff that made the prophet and ioilowers almost rulers of the world. As- 
cetic, stern, unyielding, they are bitter against what rigid Mohammedanism 
deems idolatry, and accept with the blindest Eastern devotion the fatalism of 
their faith and the alluring paradise the Koran offers as a compensation for the 
earthly sufferings of all true believers. 

By looking at the map it will be seen that their new dominions bar the way, 
unless commercial position and necessities modify, as in the long run they 
generally do, the characteristics that mark the Wahabees. They occupy 
the eastern coast of Arabia, and command, therefore, to a great extent, the Per- 
sian Gulf and that of Oman. Were this Mohammedan revival confined to Arabia, 
it might not be of importance sufficient to note in a discussion of a commercial 
struggle, present or prospective, but the signs are many, that among all the Mo- 
hammedan peoples of Asia the same spirit of religious enthusiasm and fanaticism 
is manifested. The history of the Indian mutiny shows, beyond a doubt, that 
the Hindoo Mussulmans were not only active participants in it, but chief among 
the directors of that terrible struggle, which at one time seemed almost about to 
destroy British power in the Indies. Russian intrigues are to be traced in the 
religious wars which for twenty years past have been disturbing Turkestan and 
Khokan. They were probably potential in stirring up the preaching of a cru- 
sade against the “ Giaours,” which is now being urged with great vehemence by 
some Mongol Khan or prince, a proselytizer of the Wahabee stamp, who is 
actively engaged in stirring up strife in Beloochistan, Affghanistan, and the 
vast region known to us generally as Chinese Tartary. The most dangerous 
and active enemies of the Manchoo rulers of China and of the Chinese system 
are their Mohammedan subjects, a considerable portion of whom are now, and 
have been for fifteen years past in rebellion, more or less active, against the 
Pekin Government. From all the sources open to our inquiry, these Central 
Asiatic Mussulmans are, while not as capable as the Wahabee Arabs, very much 
like them in devotion, fanaticism and religious enthusiasm. Russia is the only 
European power, and some doubt whether it can properly be so called, which 
appears to understand how to manage these fierce monotheists. England thrusts 
salvation upon them rudely, besides scorning them as semi-barbarous, which, 
without doubt they are, though the wisdom of saying so is quite dubious. Rus- 
sia, on the contrary, never seeks to proselytize, and after having once defeated 
them and thus secured a foothold in their midst, it endeavors to bind them to it 
as friends and use them as allies thereafter. 

These speculations, though somewhat of a digression, are worthy of note, as 
there may be events arise, in looking at which they may serve as a clue. 

Having shown what Great Britain is doing in the way of increasing her hold 
on Asiatic commerce, it will be proper to review briefly the efforts Russia, whose 
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dominions occupy so large a proportion of the Continent, is making to insure 
that those dominions are made profitable and also tributary to her great idea of 
aggrandizement. For centuries the Muscovite rulers have cherished the hope 
of controlling all Asia ; and during the last two hundred years, at least, that hope 
has assumed the definiteness of a distinct purpose, animating them with com- 
prehensive plans, unflagging zeal, and a far-reaching sagacity. Since the Russian 
defeat in the Crimea, all the vast energies of the Empire have been turned east 
toward the Pacific in our direction, and south-east toward the Hindoo-Koosh 
Mountains, from whence they can easily menace India in one direction or 
China in another. Americans are just beginning to learn something of the vast 
schemes of conquest and absorption, and even grander plans of internal im- 
provement, which are the controlling features of the Muscovite polity. 

The railroad system of Russia is yet in its infancy, there being only 2,800 
miles completed. These roads are all within her European dominions. The 
one in which we are principally interested extends from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, and thence east to Nijni-Novgorod, the seat of the famous annual fair to 
which the traders and products of furthest Siberia, China and Central Asia are 
brought. Eastward from that point a great trunk line is projected, linking 
Siberia with the heart of the Empire, Tiumen being the eastern terminus. 
Another trunk line, partially built, will connect the new conquests in Turkes- 
tan with St. Petersburg, by way cf Orenburg, whence it will deflect to the 
southward. From Moscow a road runs almost directly south to Koursk, whence 
it is to be completed to Taganrog, on the Sea of Azof. Odessa, the great grain 
port of the Black Sea, is also to be connected with the Azof. Russian railroads 
are now in the London markets soliciting loans, and are meeting with consider- 
able encouragement. The transportation of grain is building up these roads 
quite rapidly. Railroads in a country, like vanity in an individual, grow by what 
they feed on. 

It is not sv much in railroad construction that the sagacity of the Russian 
rulers has been shown, as in the wonderful system of internal navigation, with 
which, by a combination of rivers and canals, they are interlacing that vast em- 
pire from the Baltic to the Black Seas, and from both to the Pacitic Ocean. 
Very little accurate data can be obtained, but enough is known to warrant the 
statement of its comprehensiveness just given. 

In a recent valuable work, on the Life of the Globe, by the great French 
geographer, Elisée Reclus, under the caption of the “ Bifurcation of Rivers,” the 
savant points out how Russia is endowed by nature with advantages which must 
have pointed the way to those who first conceived ber system of internal naviga- 
tion. Mr. Reclus shows that bifurcated rivers* are common in the system 
that connects the Baltic with the Black Sea, and also in that connecting the Cas- 
pian with the Sea of Azof. A study of the map will show that the same pecu- 
liarity is observable in Siberia. It has made almost easy the herculean task of 
uniting St. Petersburg with the Pacific and putting the Imperial Capital and 
Kashgar within two hundred and sixty miles of the northern west line of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire into intimate relations, by means of an unbroken line of 
navigable waters, always available for the transportation of heavy freights, 
whether they be merchandise, grain, or munitions of war. 

Take any ordinary map of European Russia, and the canal systems already 
in operation can be easily followed. They all begin at St. Petersburg, or rather 


* A stream connecting two others flowing in opposite directions from a low water-bed. The River Cassi- 
quaire, in South America, was long supposed to be the only notable example of the phenomenon. 
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at Lake Lagoda, close by. The waters of the lake are united with those of the 
Volga River, by means of a short canal and an enlargement of the River Molo- 
ga. The Volga flows into the Caspian Sea. During its progress many smaller 
streams have been united with it, and the bed has been both enlarged and deep- 
ened. By another system of river-canals Odessa is united by the Dnieper with 
the capital and with Moscow. The River Don, which flows into the Sea of 
Azof, is easily united with the Volga, if it be not already done. We have thus 
a complete network of waters from the Baltic to the Black and Caspian Seas. 
Russia is now firmly seated on both sides of that celebrated body of water, and 
virtually controls the southern shore also, which is within the Persian Empire. 
The occupation of Turkestan and the capture of Bokhara enable Russia to 
unite the River Amoo or Jihon, better known to students as the ancient Oxus, 
with the Caspian Sea, into which it is believed it formerly ran, instead of as at 
present into the Sea of Aral. The Oxus can be made navigable almost to the 
gates of Affghanistan, in whose councils Russian policy and intrigues exercise 
an influence decidedly injurious to Great Britain. But the importance of the 
most recent Russian conquest is not alone in the direction of India. Perhaps 
it is even greater when the completion of internal navigation from the Caspian 
Sea to the mouth of the Amoor River is considered. That certainly follows, 
and was probably one of the chief purposes of the conquest. Eastward from 
the Sea of Aral, whose method of junction with the Caspian has already been 
pointed out, there will be found an easily connected chain of streams and lakes 
until you reach Lake Baikal, a considerable body of water, near which is situa- 
ted the Russian-Chinese trading town of Kiakhta. Here a connection is to be 
made with the Amoor River, navigable from that point, or easily made so, to the 
Pacific Ocean. Besides this very important system, there is in Siberia another 
one in process of completion by which the Northern Ocean and important riv- 
ers that flow into it are being united in one grand whole. These plans and 
works have been, iike many other things in that still mysterious Empire, almost 
unknown to the outside world. As one reflects upon their magnitude, and en- 
deavors to imagine the vast and crowding results that must follow their comple- 
tion, a sense of wondering awe falls upon the brooding mind, and only a shad- 
owy phantasmagoria of possible and probable events come crowding on the 
brain ; it turns away with almost a sense of relief to consider other features of 
the theme we are discussing. Before doing so it should be mentioned that the 
Russian Government have an admirable postal route, and a completed line of 
telegraph from Nijni-Novgorod to Nikolaief, on the Pacific coast. This, as 
stated in a previous paper, brings Shanghai within eighteen days of London, 
and would, if China allowed the erection of a telegraph line across Manchooria 
and the Provinces of Chele, Shang-Tung and Keang, bring it within a few hours 
of New York itself. So far as regards commercial rivalry, in the sense of sup- 
plying other peoples with the articles of Chinese trade, the United States, as 
will be easily seen, has but little to fear from Russian efforts and enterprise. 
That nation will herself absorb and consume all the Chinese trade proximity 
and activity may create. She is more dangerous to China as a neighbor than 
formidable as a commercial power to others, though it must be borne in mind 
that manufactures are developing with considerable rapidity in Russia. Com- 
mercially, as well as politically and territorially, Russian growth is formidable in 
Asia, chiefly so far as Great Britain is concerned. 

That the United States can more than hold its own against both powers, in 
competing for the Chinese trade, a brief computation of comparative distances 
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will establish. The following tables, chiefly arranged from the able report for 
1867 of the United States General Land Office, will forcibly illustrate the advan- 
tages we possess for a commercial rivalry, such as it is the aim of this paper to 
point out: 


COMPARATIVE DISTANCES OF LONDON, VIA GIBRALTAR AND THE SUEZ CANAL, AND OF 
NEW YORK, VIA SAN FRANCISCO, FROM COMMERCIAL POINTS IN ASIA AND AUS- 























TRALIA. 
ares | Bi. Us Via |DiFr&ReNce| DIFFERENCE 
ae Saw Fray, Fav R | IN FAVOR 
PORTS. Gi saab TAR gece AND He oo 
AND THE Su-/PACIFIC 

Ez CANAL.| Ocran. |N&W Yorx.| Lonvon. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Yokohama (Japan).......+.+++0++ bhcssegrentcneged 11,509 +520 3,989 nee 
Shanghai (China)..... Sccccccscosccooses cecccccsces 10,469 +555 1,914 cece 
Hong Kong (China)....-+ wePeccercecece eocccesocecs 9,609 9,355 314 _— 
Manila... ..-ccc-ccccrccccece cocceccccs - (! eome 9,639 9,135 504 coos 
Melbourne (Australia). ced cccccccvescccce eoscoccsoes 11,281 10,902 379 coe 
Singapore... .scccccocassoccccscccccccsesesecce +s 8,239 10,902 cove 2,446 
Penangocecscccccccevcccces eocccccccccs eveccccccvece 7,859 11,165 eeee 3,306 
Caleutta....ccccscpoerscccses Corceccocccccce cocccoes 7,940 12,665 sane 4719 
Ceylon....sccccsess eececcecce cegdeeedoneccese ecrcee 6,646 12,378 coe 5,732 














COMPARATIVE DISTANCES OF LONDON, VIA GIBRALTAR AND SUEZ CANAL, AND OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, FROM THE SAME COMMERCIAL POINTS, 














From Lon- FROM Dire eRence| Dir FERENCE 
PORTS. DON, AS_ |SAN FRAN-|IN FAVOR OF|IN FAVOR OF 
INDICATED cisco. S. Fran’co.} Lonpon. 

Miles. Miles, Miles. Miles. 
Yokohama ....sccscvebeccccccceccccscsscccsccccees 11,504 4,520 6,984 coc 
Shanghai........+«+ ed ccndecccosecccoccesoccccccces 10,469 5,555 4,914 seve 
—— Kong....- oon areeeceencrececeecseeerscesees 9,669 6,355 35314 ccce 
Manila.....-+.++ evesecccroce ee cerccccceccvcccesoes 9,639 6,135 35504 cece 
Singapore..-ce.scecseceseees PPrrrerrrriirr tit t iti t 8,239 7:735 454 sees 
Melbourne. ..ccccoces cccccccccccece evccecceccccccs 11,281 7,902 3,379 cece 
Penang.ceccccccoccccvecccccsvsvces eoceecccoccccees 7859 8,165 coos 306 
Calcutta..... eehonccecs Serccce cooccoes ervccccccs eee 7,946 9,665 cece 1,719 
Ceylon. ...-.ccccccccdocssovccccoccscceescosooctors 6.646 9,373 mee 2,732 











For travellers, there are, of course, the advantages of railroad across France, 
or to Roumelia by the Danube route, already referred to. But here commercial 
freights and their transportations are indicated. A European war might close 
the railroad routes, make the Mediterranean unsafe, and stop the Suez Canal 
transit, so far as Great Britain is concerned, obliging that power to resume the 
long and tedious voyage around the Cape of Good Hope, by which, at the pres- 
ent time even, most of the heavy freight is sent. This may be so in spite of the 
fact that the Red Sea is virtually under British control ; Aden, on the Arabian 
side, being her eastern Gibraltar ; while the late Abyssinian expedition has left 
its fruits in the permanent occupation of Zulla, a strong post on the African 
coast, where two regiments of infantry, and a body of sappers and miners are 
actively engaged in fortifying. 

By the completion of the Pacific Railroad, New York will be placed within 
twenty-six or twenty-eight days of Yokohama; while Liverpool or London will 
be within from ten to twelve additional days. By the most direct eastern routes 
from London, it is from fifty-three to sixty days. In the saving of time we gain 
immensely. The light and valuable goods of China, such as tea, silks, drugs, etc., 
must necessarily seek the Pacific and overland route. We must do all that is 
possible to create and encourage an American mercantile marine upon the Pacific. 
The contest for the leading place among the nations is soon to be, commercially 
speaking, transferred to that great ocean. Among the not impossible events of 
the impinging future may be a great naval war upon its waters, in which it would 
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be probable that England and France combined might undertake to cripple the 
United States. In such a case, the Chinese and Japanese governments might 
be found no mean allies, as both are fast increasing their navies, or, at least, lay- 
ing the foundations of them quite broadly. In 1866, our direct trade with China 
was more than three times what it was in any previous year, and though our flag 
was first seen in Chinese waters in 1802, we have assumed the second place in 
commercial importance and the first in reality, internationally and politically 
speaking. To fully win and hold the first place it is absolutely necessary that 
the proposed interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of Darien shall be speedily 
completed. It is estimated that the cost will not be more than twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. The voyage of a sailing vessel from New York to San Francisco 
will be shortened fourteen thousand miles, and the trade per annum will not be 
less than three hundred million dollars. 

As an evidence of the value of that trade a carefully-compiled table, corrected 
from the latest accessible reports of Chinese Maritime or Foreign Customs 
Report is presented : 


COMPARISON OF THE IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE AND RE-EXPORTS BETWEEN THE 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN 1864, 1865, AND 1866. 
































GREAT Brt- c 

TAIN, Brit- HINESE 

1sH Posses-| JAPAN. a ine, , — Open ToTaL. 

SIONS, AND PorTs. 

COLONIES. 
Taels.* Taels. Taels. Taels. Taels. Taels. 

Imports in 1864...e.eee2-+| 51,126,615 1,832,205 450,678 3,564,235 | 76,748,025 | 133,721,758 
Imports in 1865.-.e.eee+++| §75735:77! 2,454,109 452,593 2,620,987 79,309,253 | 143,102,713 
Imports in 1866,....s00+++| 71,757,249 2,932, 568 289,832 1,951,132 | 95,531,355 | 172,462,136 
Imports in 1867...e+e0e++ [66,332,513 2,214,489 702,683 2,693,453 71,943,133 
Exports in 1864.-.+.-++0-. 49,657,156 344,947 4,482,859 2,142,788 | 44,766,105 | 101,393,855 
Exports in 1865..... ++... 50, 161,697 270,743 5,864,823 35757334 | 44,110,354 | 104,165,451 
Exports in 1866,...2-.+0+ 46,639,881 742,235 6,316,130 2,403,561 | 46,761,227 | 102,923,034 
Exports in 1867..+...0.++ | 46,142,802 1,180,702 7,493,318 4,075,885 59,892,807 
Re-exports in 1864...-+ e+ | 16,351,657 3,051,458 25935452 363,023 | 21,636,129 445337:719 
Re-exports in 1865........] 12,288,580 2,142,978 3,703,811 851,452 | 32,192,680 51,143,499 
Re-exports in 1866........ 11,370,456 1,916,679 3,382,231 198,828 | 42,697,420 59,565,914 





The following statement of the number of foreign ships and amount of ton- 
nage entering the treaty ports of China in 1866 will be found of value : 





- vo. 

‘ae al, we: Ta Vests, TONS 
British - - - - - 8,276 3,921,851 Sweden and Norway - - - 6a 13,927 
United States ~ 1? ie 3,602 1,957,087 Portuguese - - - = 30 5,679 
North German - - - - 2,248 620,332 Russian - - - - - 19 4172 
French - - - - - 234 108,918 Italian - - - - 5 3,907 
Siamese - - - - - 357 67,662 Hawaiian - = - ~ ’  @ 3,920 
Dutch - - - - - 194 69,883 Austrian - - - - - 10 2,344 
Danish - - - - - 216 37,058 Belgian - - - - - 2 622 
Spmishe <= © = @ 78 93,350 Japanese- + - + = 4r 1,966 

Total ee ae ae ee ge ae ee ee Oe a 15,193 6,843,868 


Sixteen years before (1850), the following was the total number of ships en- 
tering Chinese ports : 


England - - + + + © © + 374 Spain 2) ae ee 
United States - - - - - - 183 France - - - ae. - - 4 
Holland - - - = « « = 29 Othernationss - ~- - - - - - 22 

eee ee EM, Se TR ee ie ee ae ee NS | eee 


The annexed table shows the value of the foreign (import) and coastwise 
trade at the port of Shanghai alone, in the years named : 


* The values are given in taels, a Portuguese standard used by the Chinese, worth in silver about one 
dollar and forty-two cents. 
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1865. 1866, 

Taels. Taels. 
Great Britain and British Colonies - - -* * *& *% *& «© © = 57,735,772 71,757,249 
United States oe ee Se eS ae eee oe 482,593 *289,832 
Other European commerce - - ce e& © © ©, © ®» + «@@/6s0,987 *1,951,132 
Japan (European trade through Shanghai) - - - -* + «© « - 2,454,109 2,932,568 
Coastwise trade (Chinese ports) - © © © © © © © © © 99,809,253 95532,355 





Total ‘Satie oe ee, 2) te eet OS Le eee: See 


The coastwise trade noted in the foregoing table is mostly in Chinese pro- 
duce. The Japanese trade consists mainly of European goods, reshipped from 
Shanghai to that Empire. 

The most valuable exports of China are of the lightest carriage, and consist 
of articles almost indispensable to civilized man. Tea comes first in the list, of 
course, and at this time an average of 150,000,000 pounds is imported annually 
by Great Britain and the United States. In 1840, the first named country im- 
ported but 54,000,000 pounds, and the United States only 17,000,000; while, in 
1867, Great Britain imported from China alone, 117,323,342 pounds, and the 
United States 33,302,647. For five years past the average has been equal to the 
number of pounds above stated. In addition to this great amount received from 
China, both countries are importing largely from Japan. This is especially the 
case with the United States. Besides the enormous quantity which must be 
consumed by the Chinese themselves, with whom its use is even more general 
than with us, Russia imports largely. The remarkable frontier town of Kiakhta, 
(recently so graphically described in THE GALAxy, by Mr. Knox, in his “ Jour- 
ney Through Mongolia”), is still the seat of a great overland trade which, so far 
as tea is concerned, was formerly much more extensive than now. 

Reliable statistics of this traffic it is almost impossible to procure, but the 
few facts obtainable show its value, and indicate as great an increase in the use 
of tea by the Russians as by the English-speaking peoples. In 1835, the value 
of tea imported into Siberia was 1,974,042 roubles ; in 1857, twenty-two years 
later, it was 5,892,261 roubles, an increase of more than three-fold. 

In concluding this survey of the elements engaged in the present and com- 
ing contest for commercial], supremacy, it its not wise to overlook the Chinese 
themselves. Already they are breaking through the reserve and isolation of 
centuries. The forces and enterprises herein shown to be so active about and 
around them, and the undeniable fact that, by the appointment of their present 
extraordinary embassy, they themselves have “crossed the Rubicon,” are suffi- 
cient to convince all observers that they must now, perforce, take an active part 
in the affairs of the world, at least of the Asiatic portion thereof. The Chinese 
are born traders, and it is but reasonable to expect that ere long they will seek 
to control some portion of the great commerce of their section of the world. 
That they can make a vigorous effort for this, when they undertake it, is clearly 
seen in the increase of emigration and adaptability they display. 

The Chinese are fast becoming as ubiquitous as the Israelite or the Yankee. 
In all the islands of the Indian Ocean they are tie chief traders and workers. 
In Siam there are estimated to be 200,000 Chinese residents, In Java about the 
same number. At Bangkok, an important commercial city, in the Malayan 
Archipelago, there are 25,000 Chinese. The English colony of Singapore con- 
tains a rapidly increasing Chinese population, numbering not less than 20,000, 
about 10,000 are estimated to arrive there annually. The-return migration is 


* The decline of imports from the United States and the Continental countries of Europe, was owing chiefly 
to an overstocked market. 
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about one-fifth. At Singapore, the English seem to have “unlearned con- 
tempt,” a lesson which few of that stock ever do in dealing with what they 
choose to call inferior races. The Chinese are admitted on easy terms to the 
privileges of British citizenship ; and comprising a majority of the population of 
Singapore, they are very properly allowed to exercise the chief control in local 
affairs. 

Large number of Chinese emigrate to Australia, to South America, the West 
India Islands, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, in the Pacific. Over 
70,000 have already emigrated to our Pacitic States. The islands of Formosa 
and Hainan have been won from the aborigines by successive overflows from 
the fecund Chinese mainland. 

Some of our writers, notably among them being Professor Draper, suggest 
that great danger to Republican institutions and the stability of our form of 
civilization may yet occur in the Pacific and mining States, from the teeming 
Asiatic emigration to be reasonably expected there. Several things present 
themselves which may prevent any such evils arising as are feared. The emi- 
gration for the next ten or fifteen years, while it will be large, cannot possibly 
come faster than we can profitably absorb, nor is it likely to remain aggregated 
in any one section. By that time there will be an immense development of the 
vast interiors of Asia, included in and contiguous to the Chinese Empire. 
Under the new policy of the Central Kingdom we may expect to see by the end 
of the period named, and perhaps sooner, great internal improvements completed 
or being finished which will open the resources of these interiors to the patient 
industry of the Chinese, wedded to and made more available by the material 
civilization which will be taken into China through the broad avenue opened by 
that wonderful people’s taking their place in the international family. Thibet, 
Mongolia, the Desert of Gobi even; Manchooria, Corea, Chinese Tartary, and 
other dependencies, have immense natural resources which the first railroad and 
telegraph that push hitherward will be sure to open to industry and commerce. 
The crowded millions of China Proper will find an easier and more natural out- 
let for their energies in the directions indicated, than in crossing the ocean to 
mingle with a people who have not yet “unlearned contempt,” and who, in spite 
of all treaty provisions, will be long before, as a rule, they treat the docile 
Chinese with decency and humanity. There is a well-known European proverb, 
“If you scratch a Russian you find a Tartar.” It may be paraphrased in this 
wise with regard to the subject under discussion ; “If you scratch an Anglo-Sax- 
on you find a bully.” 

Russia may also find it more profitable to be friendly with China than other- 
wise. However much she may desire to “ rectify” her Siberian boundaries by 
territorial additions from the Tartar dependencies of the Chinese Empire, she 
will have to do it within a comparatively brief period, or probably not at all, 
should the industry of China, directed and marshalled by the energizing and in- 
forming influences. of our civilization, once turn in the directions herein indi- 
cated. There are as rich fields to exploit, both as to mineral and agricultural 
resources, in the western mountains and plains of northern China, Mongolia, 
Siberia, Bokhara, etc., as there were and are on our own prairies and mineral 
regions. An interior migration of the Chinese would flow over the confines and 
reach Siberia. Russia would find it to her interest, and judging by her past his- 
tory, would not be slow in taking due advantage to encourage the peopling of 
her vast Asiatic possessions by the abounding millions of China. Indeed, it is 
already declared, by leading Russian journals, that the real aim of the Asiatic 
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policy is commerce and not conquest. In this light it may be possible to con- 
ceive of new prosperity and a renewal of active life and civilization in that por- 
tion of the world, whose history has always been a mystery to us, and specula- 
tions regarding which have a strange fascination for all students and thinkers 
whose attention is turned thitherward. Strange it would be to see the eldest re- 
newing its strength, gaining a fresh lease of that life which we, who count our 
nationality by years where they count theirs by centuries, thought was effete and 
decrepit, and on the effects of which, for some time past, Great Britain, France 
and Russia have been waiting eagerly to administer. 

But whatever may be the future policy of Russia, it seems certain that with 
the completion of the Pacific Railroad, the United States leaps into position at 
once as a power of importance in Asiatic affairs. We may well inquire what is 
meant by that fact—as soon it will be. Europe, to all Asiatic peoples, represents 
conquest. America, on the other hand, must represent eguity. In the past it 
has always represented friendship. We may well pause and ask what is to be 
our policy? The recent treaty with China is the best index. That secures the 
integrity of the Chinese nation so far as our action is concerned, whatever may 
come of the present dynasty. It is a matter of the utmost importance to us 
—of the most sagacious selfishness—that neither Russia or Great Britain shall 
absorb China and Japan. It would be of advantage to us, commercially, for the 
Indian Peninsula to be independent of Great Britain. As our relations with 
the Mother Continent grow more intimate, it will be to our interest to give coun- 
sel and lend protection, perhaps, to others of the peoples who dwell on the In- 
dian Archipelago, Cochin-China, Siam, etc. We must aid them to stand alone, 
because we shall in that way only secure our share of the rich commerce there. 


European nations, if allowed to continue the absorption, will surely shut us out 
from participation. We cannot follow in the footsteps of our European cousins, 
and become aggressors—aggrandizing ourselves by absorbing what already ex- 
ists there of national life. Our triumphs are to be peaceful ; commerce will be 


the reawakener ; the United States must lead in the regeneration of Asia. 
RICHARD J. HINTON. 





SUSAN FIELDING. 
By Mrs. EDWARDS, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


T haif-past seven, precisely, Mr. Goldney’s heavy, old-fashioned brougham 
drove, for the first time, probably, since it was built, into Eaton Square. 
A minute later, and Susan, to the full as frightened as on the memorable even- 
ing when she drank tea at the Manor, found herself following a butler more 
awful, even, than the great Jekyll himself, up the staircase of Lady Erroll’s house. 
She was shown into a drawing-room, full of mirrors and amber light and artistic 
color, but not magnificently stately as Susan had thought everything belonging 
to a countess must be; a drawing-room, indeed, looking more as if human be- 
ings lived in it than the one in Tavistock Square. She stopped short at the 
door, dropping her little village curtsey to Lady Erroll’s possible presence ; and 
Portia, in a simple muslin dress, made high to the throat, ran forward to meet 
her. 

“Take off your hat and jacket, Susan; oh, throw them down anywhere—on 
the sofa, if you choose. I would take you up to my room, only I am afraid of 
being away when Ted—I mean when Mr. Josselin arrives. Listen, there is his 
knock. Poor little Ted. How good of him to be punctual!” 

And Portia’s face glowed with an expression of such sweetness as it had cer- 
tainly never worn in the days when Teddy Josselin was her lawful and acknowl- 
edged lover. Was it necessary, before learning to love, that one must be con- 
vinced of the impossibility of marrying. Susan speculated, not wholly unmindful 
of her own personal experience. 

The door opened and closed, and Teddy, unannounced, walked in. The two 
girls were standing together before the chimney-piece, in the front drawing-room, 
Susan’s small figure concealed for the moment by Portia’s superior statue and 
flowing muslin dress, and Teddy, who had ascertained that Lady Erroll was still 
in her dressing-room, came up to his cousin, with his accustomed loitering and 
worn-out air, but with both hands outstretched. 

“Well, my dar—” he was beginning. 

“Mr. Josselin!” cried Portia, crimsoning, and drawing back. “Don’t you 
remember Susan—Susan Fielding? Don’t you remember that evening at Hal- 
font when you and she listened to the nightingales ?” 

“ And when you were jealous, and would take me off to a place where they 
made gunpowder. To be sure, I remember everything, Susan,” shaking her 
little girl’s hand affectionately. “The last time we met you behaved very badly 
to me—threw me over for Blake. I hope that fellow won’t be here to-night, 
Portia?” 

“ No one will be here but you and Susan.” 

“That is right. I shall have a chance of Susan looking at me this time— 
and, by the way, Tia, it would be very much to the purpose that Susan should 
look a good deal at me. Grandmamma is an old lady of singular discernment, 
Susan. She sees the hopeless state of poor Portia’s affections, but does not 
approve, on theological grounds, of first cousins marrying, so—ah, I forget, you 
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were present that day when we decided upon sacrificing ourselves to Moloch— 
that saves me the trouble of telling the story. Susan, do you know that I shall 
feel it my duty to pay you devoted attention all this evening ?” 

“ Pay me attention, sir!” 

“Yes, I shall, indeed. In the first place, because Portia—well, never mind 
that ; in the second, because grandmamma’s fears may as well be set atrest. You 
agree with me, Miss Ffrench?” 

“ Act in every way as your superior wisdom dictates, Mr. Josselin.” 

She moved across the room as she spoke, her face in the air. Teddy Josse- 
lin followed her, and managed to get possession of her hand. Evidently, Susan’s 
presence was a circumstance of trifling moment to him. 

‘So you have put on the dress I told you to wear, after all—and your hair 
worn plain and small again, not in those atrocious French balloons. Ah, I shall 
make you have taste in time.” 

“ Vou make me have taste!” repeated Portia, with cool contempt, but a smile 
at the corners of her lips. 

“Yes, me make you have taste,” repeated Teddy, who never troubled him- 
self about grammar, “and in other things than dress, 1 hope. I don’t deny 
that you have a tolerable eye for color and effect generally, but then you are not 
neat enough. See here!” 

Without the slightest ceremony he adjusted the little ruffle of lace that his 
cousin wore round her throat, and Susan began to wish herself back in Tavis- 
tock Square. 

Portia drew herself away with dignity. “Mr. Josselin!” she exclaimed. 

“ Miss Ffrench!” said Teddy, looking innocently into her eyes. 

And then Portia’s face all at once flushed rosy red, and she returned across 
the room to Susan. ‘ What are the other things in which my taste is to be cor- 
rected ?” she asked, looking back at Teddy. 

“ The other things are legion,” said Mr. Josselin. “The one under immedi- 
ate consideration being moonlight drives. I hope you have changed your mind 
about to-night, Portia?” 

“T have done nothing of the kind,” said Portia. “It is all very easy for 
men to be so particular as to what one ought and ought not to do; men who are 
tired of everything in the shape of excitement under the sun. Why are women 
never to see, never to learn anything of life, I want to know?” 

“It strikes me that women see and learn just as much as they choose,” an- 
swered Teddy, lazily. “At all events, you will Jearn nothing very edifying by 
going to—” 

“The gardens at Chelsea,” interrupted Portia, with a glance at Susan. 

“ Oh—to the gardens at Chelsea—agreed !’ I object, you understand, not on 
the score of morality,” added Teddy, “ but because I know how bored we shall 
be. The same old crowd of shop-boys, same old fireworks, same old wearying 

tunes— ” 

“Same old stars, same old moon and sky,” interrupted Portia. “If one 
comes to that, all life is the same, only we forever try to call things by new 
names. I mean to go, at all events.; you can do as you like. Hush,” and now 
she moved to Susan’s other side. “I hear grandmamma—not a word about 
moonlight drives before grandmamma, mind you, Susan !” 

Upon this the door opened, and Susan, all eagerness to behold a living count- 
ess, saw a tiny, very old woman, with prominent, pale eyes, a sharp, ferret-face, 
and curious little yellow curls, totter in. “So, you can find your way here again, 
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now, Master Ted,” a cold, little reverence bestowed upon Susan, as Portia intro- 
duced her. “Pray, why did you never come near me all the time that your 
cousin was away?” 

“TI was away, too,” said Teddy, ingenuously ; and, crossing the room, he 
stooped and kissed Lady Erroll’s withered, most unkissable face. “I couldn’t 
come to see you when | was ever so many miles away from England, could I, 
grandmamma ?” 

“ What were you doing ever so many miles away from England ?” 

“ Enjoying myself and spending money,” answered Teddy, promptly. 

“Where ?” 

“In Paris.” 

“ Ah, Paris, indeed—I dare say!” And there for the present the cross- 
examination stopped. Portia, while it lasted, had stood very upright, and with 
unchanging color, her lips set like marble. 

“You got the letter from me, I conclude?” asked Lady Erroll, presently. 
“ The letter posted last night.” 

“ Yes, I got a letter,” said Teddy, with his placid smile. This was the letter 
informing him of the oath that had been administered to Portia. 

“ We have all come to our senses at last, you perceive?” remarked Lady 
Erroll, tartly. 

“] wish I had,” said Teddy. “Oh, grandmamma, if you knew the sums I 
have been spending in Paris.” 

Grandmamma’s face brightened—If such a term can be used in speaking of 
such a face. Never could bachelor folly of Teddy’s, even though her purse 
must bleed, be more venial in her sight than now. Did not bachelor folly be- 
speak delectable indifference to love matches, to virtuous poverty, to Portia? 

“If you have spent so much money, I suppose you have brought your cousin 
a pretty Paris present ?” she said, almost pleasantly. 

Teddy shook his head. “I always think that, where spending money is con- 
cerned, Portia can shift for herself,” he answered. “ Look at her now.” Portia 
wore a necklet and ear-rings of rubies set in fine, plain gold. “ Both those bits 
of finery are new, I know, since I dined here last.” 

**When I was young, it was not considered good taste for girls to wear the 
same jewels as married women,” said Lady Erroll. “Does your aunt, Miss 
F french, sanction all the money you spend on trinkets, Portia?” 

“ Aunt Jemima sanctions my taking presents whenever they are offered me,” 
said Portia. “ Think of all the jewelry I have had from you, grandmamma! 
This poor little set was given me by a friend, the dearest friend I have in the 
world, a day or two ago, and I accepted it thankfully. A pauper like me can’t 
be above the temptation of baubles, especially when they suit the complexion as 
well as rubies suit mine.” 

Dinner was announced, and Teddy gave his arm to old Lady Erroll, the two 
girls following. In the dining-room was a little, old woman—twenty or thirty 
years younger than Lady Erroll, but still old; dressed in the scantiest of laven- 
der silks, with a “front” dating from some by-gone period, blonde cap and black 
velvet bands cunningly disposed at the junction of the head-dress with the fore- 
head. This was Miss Condy, Lady Erroll’s salaried friend and confidante, and 
who, when only the family were present, retained her place at the dinner-table. 
She purred and curtsied and looked glad to see Teddy Josselin, who gave her a 
kindly shake of the hand, asked a kindly word or two about her neuralgia, then 
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seated himself on the side of the table with Susan. By this arrangement, Portia 
and Miss Condy sat together. 

They had been deadly foes from the day when Portia, a girl of sixteen, paid 
her first visit to Eaton Square. Miss Condy’s perquisites, never numerous, had 
become perceptibly less as soon as Lady Erroll had a granddaughter upon 
whom to bestow the désjecta membra of her toilet-table, and Portia, little as she 
valued broken fans, torn bits of lace, faded ribbons, or chipped onyx seals for 
their own sakes, had always felt a malicious amusement in witnessing and aug- 
menting Miss Condy’s rage at being despoiled of them. 

Every human creature she was thrown with must minister either to Portia’s 
vanity, convenience, or diversion. She was not devoid of pity toward pictur- 
esque objects of pity. You could no more have brought her to’feel sympathy 
for the grotesque, the ugly, the morally deformed, than you could bring a child 
to sympathize with the sad inner life of the clown and harlequin who turn som- 
ersaults for his amusement. Miss Condy, of her kind, was not a really bad old 
woman. Poverty had forced her to be a syeophant, had forced her to spend her 
life in bearing whims and bad tempers as if she liked them. Instinct taught 
the poor old creature the wisdom of lining her nest—if it were only with faded 
silks and shreds of torn lace—before the day when Lady Erroll’s death should 
leave her homeless. She did not speak truth ; would truth have served in her 
profession ? neither did it jar on Condy’s sense of honor to be occasionally em- 
ployed asaspy. And still, under all veneer of forced or artificial vice, a great 
deal of natural good resided in the poor soul still. She maintained a sister, 
older than herself, out of her pittance ; and she was intensely grateful for kind- 
ness, would have gone round the world for Teddy Josselin, because he always 
remembered to ask after her neuralgia ; because once, years ago, he had sent her 
a valentine; because, in fine, Teddy treated her as though she were a human 
being (to desolate people do such paltry tavors seem cause for gratitude!) But 
Portia saw nothing of this ; Portia looked no deeper than the surface; and on 
the surface was sufficient crustiness, envy, mean smallness of all kinds to afford 
her diversion whenever a wet day, or a headache after a ball threw her, perforce, 
into Condy’s society. 

“J could no more bully poor old Condy than I could bully Arno,” Teddy 
would say, in expostulation, when some of Portia’s well-applied sarcasms or 
monkey tricks had sent Condy, in tears of rage, from the room. 

“But I delight to bully Arno, too,” was Portia’s answer. Arno was a grim 
old Italian greyhound, a broken-down, shivering wreck of a dog, whose scarlet 
coat and blood-red eyes were always to be seen at the windows of Lady Erroll’s 
carriage. “If it were not that Arno has still a fang or too left in his vicious" 
head I would torment him just as much as I do Condy. I don’t teaze nice, fine- 
natured old women, or honest, wholesome dogs, do 1? Can creatures of as low 
organization as Condy and Arno have feelings ?” 

They had memory, for certain. Arno would curl his lip and roll his misera- 
ble old eyes if Portia held up her finger to him across the room ; and Condy— 
well, the future was to prove whether Condy could not only remember, but re- 
taliate. As dinner progressed, and Teddy, warming to the part he had set him- 
self, became nrore and more devoted to the little girl at his side, the pleasanter 
grew the faces and remarks of old Lady Erroll and of Miss Condy. For once, 
perhaps for the sole time in her life, Portia had to drink the cup of humiliation 
in their presence. No matter that she felt herself, in very fact, the conqueror ; 
that the rubies on her throat were Teddy’s gift; that every word he spoke had a 
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hidden, tender meaning for her ear; that he cared, that Portia knew he cared, 
no more for Susan than he mus¢ care for every pretty girl to whom he talked, 
Vanity was the most vulnerable point at which Portia Ffrench’s spirit could be 
assailed, and she was destined to have vanity wounded to the very quick to- 
night. “ You are not looking at all the brighter for your change of air, my dear 
Miss Ffrench,” says old Condy, compassionately. And then, “ Why, Portia, 
where are your spirits to-day?” from grandmamma. And then amiable looks, 
encouraging words from both to Susan—unconscious little Susan, blushing and 
dimpling at Teddy’s complimentary speeches, and feeling that to dine with a 
countess was not half so awful as she had imagined, yet all the time wishing in 
her heart that nine o’clock had come, and that they were on their road to the 
Chelsea Gardens; the gardens to which “every one in London” went, and 
where she could, of course, scarcely fail of meeting George Blake among the 
crowd. 

“ Not at midday, thanks,” answered Teddy, “I am engaged to two or three 
other places to-night, I believe, and may look in at the Wycherley’s later, not at 
this hour.” 

“You can tell Short where he shall drop you then. It would be a pity for 
you not to make use of the carriage.” 

“T only thought I might stop for a quarter of an hour, and walk in the 
square by moonlight with Miss Fielding and my cousin,” suggested Teddy. 

“Miss Fielding and your cousin have their own engagements, thank you,’ 
said Portia, quickly. ‘“ We are going round for an hour or two to the Wynne’s, 
and Laura and I will see Susan home. We planned it this morning.” 

“You call Mrs. Wynne by her Christian name still?” remarked Lady 
Erroll. 

Miss Condy rubbed her mittened hands together, and shook her head sor- 
rowfully. 

“ Certainly I call Mrs. Wynne by her Christian name,” said Portia, with an 
air of surprise. “She deserves a Christian name as much as most people, does 
she not?” 

“ Difficult, indeed to say what name Mrs. Wyene deserves,” said Lady 
Erroll. 

“ Ah, indeed! a very true observation, my Lady!” echoed Condy, sol- 
emnly. 

“IT should think the name she lost when she married Dolly Wynne sums up 
her character pretty fitly,” said Portia. “Never let us forget that poor Laura 
was a Dysart. Mrs. Wynne is a cousin once removed, is she not, Miss Condy? 
I know you remember all these chronological matters.” 

But Miss Condy’s memory dw not in this instance assist her. She believed 
Mrs. Wynne’s mother was—that is to say, she thought—then, meeting Lady 
Erroll’s eye, was not sure, my Lady, as to Mrs. Wynne’s being a blood relation 
of the family at all. 

“ A very wise observation, my Lady,” cried Portia. “ When people’s reputa- 
tions tarnish, neyer remember whether they are blood relations or not. If we 
Dysarts did that always we should not own very many relations, by the way.” 

“ Miss Condy,” said Teddy, in his gentle, unmoved voice, “what wine shall I 
give you?” He was passing the decanters away from himself, as long experi- 
ence had taught him to do at Lady Erroll’s table. 

“Well, the least little tiny drop of port,” said Condy, for Lady Erroll re- 
tained the fashions of her youth, and fluids labelled port, sherry and madeira were 
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placed on the bare mahogany with dessert. “Oh thank you, thank you! You 
have given me more than enough,” this as Teddy poured her out a generous 
bumper. It was a thing understood, even by the butler, in Lady Erroll’s house- 
hold, that Miss Condy did not care for wine. 

“And some fruit,” cried Portia, good-humoredly. “ Now, Miss Condy, I 
know you are fond of peaches. Here is a beauty.” 

And before there was time for expostulation a fine early peach, the crowning 
glory of the centre-dish of the table, layon Condy’s plate. The poor old woman 
looked green with annoyance. It was another understood thing that Miss Condy 
did not partake of dessert, save of such dead-sea fruits as were unfit to appear 
upon the table again. And the family apothecary was to dine with Lady Erroll 
to-morrow ; and the centre-dish, but for Portia’s sacrilegious raid upon it, would 
not have required one sixpenny worth of replenishment. 

“T have dined, I thank you, Miss Ffrench. I want nothing more.” Pushing 
the peach apologetically to one side of her plate. 

“ Oh, but peaches have nothing to do with dining ” cried Portia. “Let me 
help you to some sugar. Grandmamma, I think that is the finest peach I have 
seen this year.” 

“Early peaches are extremely scarce this year,” said Lady Erroll, with dry 
acerbity. ‘ Extremely scarce, Miss Condy.” 

“ And I care so little for the forced fruits,” said poor Condy. “Would not 
your Ladyship be*prevailed upon totry it? Mr. Josselin, may I ask you to hand 
the peach to her Ladyship ?” 

** May I ask you to finish your dessert, Miss Condy?” said her Ladyship, 
waving back the offer with her tiny, shrivelled hand. “The carriage will be here 
before I leave the table.” 

And now Condy had no choice but to obey. The peach merited all that had 
been said of it. It was large, it was juicy, and the sight of Condy gobbling it 
down—the human nature of her enjoying the unwonted flavor of the fruit, the 
sense of being under Lady Erroll’s eyes almost choking her at every mouthful— 
went far toward restoring Portia Ffrench’s equanimity. She was not really, 
deliberately cruel of nature; she would no more have inflicted positive injury 
on old Condy than on Arno—would have shrunk with disgust, indeed, from see- 
ing either Condy or Arno in physical pain. She simply liked to torture, as she 
liked to do everything, for the distraction of the minute—simply required as much 
suffering from her victim as should serve to amuse herself. As to the feelings 
of the victim: well, if we could fathom a cat’s sentiments toward the school- 
boys who have set her adrift on ice, with walnut-shells for skates, we should, I 
dare say, guage pretty accurately those of Miss Condy, as, sitting in her lonely 
bedroom up stairs, she remembers her peach, and prays that the hour may 
come when she can repay Portia for this dessert, sugar and all, of which she has 
been forced to partake ! 

Coffee was served in the drawing-room ; and presently Lady Erroll went away, 
looking, thought Susan, exactly like the wicked fairy in the story-book, in her 
gold and crimson opera-cloak, and carrying off Teddy Josselin with her. He 
shock hands warmly with Susan, then parted from his cousin with frigid cere- 
mony. . 

“And Mr. Josselin is not going with us to the gardens?” cried Susan, as 
soon as the door was closed. I thought—” 

“Hush,” interrupted Portia, putting up a finger to her lips. “ In this house, 
walls (and Miss Condy) have ears; think nothing, and what you see forget as 
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soon as you have seenit. Are you in spirits, Susan? do you feel as if you could 
enjoy yourself? I don’t. I feel as if I had had no dinner ; I always have that 
feeling in ninety-nine Eaton Square. We have attendants in plush and powder, 
and undeniable Sevres and Dresden. We have also solid silver dish-covers, as 
you may have remarked, but we have nothing to speak of underneath. One of 
Aunt Jem’s good heartsome dinners of roast and boiled would supply material 
for a week in Eaton Square. And then the wine! What is life worth when 
you stay with people who give bad wine?” 

“I never know whether wine is bad or good,” said Susan. “I drank what 
Mr. Josselin gave me, and it was very sweet and nice.” 

“That was what grandmamma and her wine merchant call port. Oh, Susan! 
if things would only taste sweet and nice to me as they do to you, what a happy 
woman I might be!” 

“T should think you are happier than most people, as it is,” remarked Susan. 
“You always talk as if you cared for nothing, and yet—I dare say I’m saying a 
stupid thing—but it seems to me no one could take so much trouble about 
amusement as you do who felt amusement to be beyond their reach.” 

“ Badly reasoned,” said Portia, “It is just when we feel a thing to be beyond 
our reach that we stand on tiptoe to get at it. For every five minutes that a 
woman of twenty spends before her glass does not a woman of thirty spend an 
hour? It’s not an illustration—I’m getting like Teddy Josselin in my style of 
eloquence, I think—but I knowwhatI mean. Talking of women of thirty reminds 
me of our chaperon, who will be here directly. She is so objectionable, little 
Susan. When I look at Mrs. Wynne I shudder. Is that what Portia Ffrench 
will be in another dozen years, I ask myself?” 

“TI thought Mrs. Wynne was your friend!” cried Susan. “ You were very 
generous in defending her an hour ago.” 

“TI defended her because grandmamma and Miss Condy abused her—the 
vileness and yet the wisdom of Condy in pretending to forget whether poor Laura 
was a Dysart! Yes, Mrs. Wynne is my friend. We chaperon each other by 
turns: I make her parties go off: Laura gets me invitations to houses grand- 
mamma would not enter. We feel rather more pleasure in taking away each 
other’s partners than the partners of other people; and, on the score of mutual 
criticism, confine ourselves chiefly to pity. ‘A pity poor dear Portia Ffrench 
does not marry.’ ‘A pity poor dear Laura Wynne can never remember the 
number of years she has lived upon the earth.’ Yes, we are friends ; and (just 
to the extent that honor can exist among thieves) would not betray each other’s 
counsels.” 

Almost before Portia ceased speaking a carriage drove up before the house, 
and, through the opén drawing-room windows, ascended the sound of a shrill 
resonant voice—a true Dysart tone—inquiring if Miss Ffrench were ready. 

“Brilliant trained silk, no veil, white bonnet,” cried Portia, peeping behind 
the window curtains. “ The very last kind of dress, of course, that she should 
have worn—poor Laura’s accustomed taste! And Dolly looking—oh, how sulky ! 
Susan, I regret to say you will have an extremely stupid, extremely sulky mar- 
ried man for your companion the whole evening. You don’t mind? I thought 
not. Very likely you will find Dolly Wynne sweet and nice, like grandmamma’s 
port. Nowcome up to my room and we will adorn ourselves, or rather lay aside 
our adornments. In going to—to this kind of public places, I believe it is 
wise to look as much like a shop-girl after hours as possible.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PortT1A’s room was a Closet, indifferently furnished with air and light, at the 
extreme top of the house. It was a whim of Lady Erroll’s that, while half a 
dozen stately chambers stood vacant, her granddaughter should sleep in a garret 
upon a camp bedstead, and where the thermometer seldom, at this season, de- 
clined below ninety, under the slates. Susan’s memory carried away from 
ninety-nine Eaton Square (the only aristocratic mansion she ever entered) two 
ineffaceable pictures: one of Lady Erroll watching Miss Condy eat her peach ; 
the other of Portia, as she stood in her miserably-appointed little garret, before 
the looking-glass, dressing for the “ Chelsea Gardens.” 

It was now close upon ten o’clock, and the last flush of summer twilight had 
died above the wilderness of roofs at the back of Eaton Square. The moon, 
however, by this time rode high in the East, wonderfully bright and clear for a 
London moon ; and by its light alone Portia dressed. The ruby necklet and 
ear-rings were laid aside—a heavy black-lace mantilla nearly reaching to the 
hem of her dress, an unpretending little black-lace hat was all her costume. 
Nothing could have suited her better, or disguised her less. To a doubtfully 
pretty woman, the absence of fashionable adornment may be a travesty; toa 
really handsome one, never. In amuslin dress and plain, black shawl, Portia 
Ffrench, instead of looking like a shop-girl after hours, looked more like Portia 
Ffrench than ever. The fine line of shoulder and throat, the small head, with its 
simply-braided, jetty hair, did but challenge the eye with greater distinctness 
because no glitter of trinkets, no inartistic flutter of ribbons or laces, was there 
to distrac: attention from their grace. 

“Well, that will do, I suppose,” she cried, as Susan, who had put on her 
own things in the drawing-room, stood at her side, and watched her. “ Masked 
like this,” she took up the veil she had worn in the morning from her dressing- 
table, and held it across her face ; “masked like this, and not speaking beyond 
a whisper, I don’t suppose it will be possible for any one to recognize me—and 
if they do—well, if they do, they do! After all, there would be no particular 
zest in going, if there was not the risk of being found out. Now let us start, 
Susan. Tread softly, and pray the gods old Condy be not upon the watch.” 

Upon this, silently and with light steps, they both ran down the staircase of 
the great, unlighted house. Economy reigned in every department of Lady Er- 
roll’s establishment. When her ladyship was out of an evening, no gas was 
lighted above the basement floor. Then, unattended by butler or page, Portia 
noiselessly lifted the latch of the front door, and they were free. 

“T breathe!” said Portia, when they had taken their places in Mrs. Wynne’s 
carriage. “We are safe from Condy this time. Great heavens!” she broke 
off, as they turned the corner of the square, “can that be Condy herself?” A 
female figure was at this moment stepping into a four-wheeled cab, drawn close 
up to the pavement. “It looks like her, and yet, no—the idea is ridiculous— 
what could Condy be doing out at this hour? Oh, I have not introduced any- 
body. Laura, this is Susan. Mrs. Wynne, Miss Fielding.” 

Mrs. Wynne was a small, very over-dressed woman, of about six-and-thirty ; 
a woman who laughed much and loud, and talked much and loud, and who pos- 
sessed little wit, and less beauty. As this is her first and last appearance in 
Susan’s story, I don’t know that I need lose space by speaking of her at greater 
length. The escapade she was engaged in to-night may, of itself, I think, be 
taken as sufficient exposition of her character. Mrs. Wynne’s husband, Dolly, 
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was a big, fair young man, some years younger than his wife; a man of very 
few words, and ideas to correspond ; at the present moment prodigiously bored 
by being taken from his own amusements, and put on duty as a chaperon. 

“Charming night, Mr. Wynne, is it not?” cries Portia, in her pleasantest 
voice. “I think Laura and I deserve great credit for this bright idea.” 

“Ah!” says Dolly Wynne, folding his arms sulkily, and looking up at the 
moon. They are driving in an open barouche, and Susan, who is beside him, 
can watch his face. 

“*Ah!’ isn’t that ‘ah’ like Dolly?” cries Mrs. Wynne, with her shrill 
laughter. “ Would you believe it, Portia, when I first asked him he refused to 
come. Said some other fellow would take just as good care of us as he would. 
Didn’t you, Dol?” 

“I think the whole thing in bad taste,” cried Dolly, “in deuced bad taste, 
and—and a deuced bore.” 

Susan remembered Teddy Josselin. Evidently these Chelsea Gardens were 
not as favorite a resort with gentlemen as with ladies. The thought depressed 
her; lessened her hope of meeting George Blake among the crowd ! 

“ Oh, Mr. Wynne, that’s so unkind to us,” said Portia, pleadingly, and lean- 
ing her beavtiful face across in the moonlight. It was one of the conditions of 
their friendship, that Portia should occasionally cajole dear Laura’s husband 
into submission. “I am going back to Halfont for ten months to-morrow, and 
Susan has never been out of Halfont in her life. This one evening’s amuse- 
ment is a great deal to us, remember; and you ought to sacrifice yourself with 
a better grace. Now, won’t you be nice and good-tempered if 7 ask you?” 

“Tell me how I’m to be nice?” growled Dolly, but in a softening tone ; 
) what man could Portia Ffrench not soften? “If you will promise to let me 
take care of you all the evening, I will be as nice as I can.” 

Portia bit her lips to repress asmile. “Of course you are going to take care 
of me all the evening—of me and Susan, too.” 

Dolly Wynne now turned his head, and for the first time gave Susan a long 
stare. The result was not satisfactory. The first reason Mr. Wynne could find 
for any woman’s existence, a certain amount of good looks pre-supposed, was 
—that she should be capable of amusing Dolly Wynne! Shy simplicity, mod- 
est grace, “the violet by the mossy stone,” were not by any means the kind of 
charms poor Dolly could appreciate. 

“It’s a great mistake going to these places at all,” he remarked, going back, 
as men of few ideas do, to his original proposition, “a deuced mistake, and a 
deuced bore, too.” 

“It can’t bea mistake, as far as I am concerned,” said Portia. “I could 
meet grandmamma and Miss Condy face to face, without the slightest fear of 
their recognizing me ;” and she took out her “ mask” from her pocket, and tied 
it over her hat. “ Laura, dear, surely you have had the prudence to bring a 
veil?” 

“T have brought Dolly,” said Laura, with the calm of conscious rectitude, 
*T am not ashamed of being seen. No need of disguise when one has a hus- 
band with one, my dear Portia.” 

“ Then I need hardly ask if you mean to keep at Mr. Wynne’s side all the 
evening, my dearest Laura? Little Lord Dormer is not to meet us, I suppose, 
as you planned ?” 

“ At these places one cannot have too strong an escort of gentlemen,” said 
Mrs. Wynne. “As Lord Dormer was so anxious to join the party, I thought it 
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just as well he should come—about Mr. Josselin I need not ask? and then the 
best thing we can do is all to keep together. As you think a veil so necessary, 
why did you not persuade Miss Fielding to wear one ?” ; 

“ Because Susan’s face is better than any veil,” said Portia. ‘Susan doesn’t 
know a creature in London. Besides, what does a child of her age need of dis- 
guise ?” 

“Ah, I understand, zngénue of the party.” Mrs. Wynne was very fond of 
French words, but pronounced them indifferently. ‘* Not a bad notion.” 

Now, most of this conversation might as well have been held in Syriac, for 
any meaning it conveyed to Susan’s intelligence. Escorts ; disguises ; Dolly 
and a Shetland veil being used apparently as convertible terms. Susan under- 
stood nothing of what it all meant ; understood only that Mr. Wynne was des- 
tined to be her companion, and that a monosyllable every five minutes would be 
as much as they would have to say to each other. “Still,” thought the child 
of seventeen, “I shall hear the music, and see all the gay London people, and 
perhaps Mr. Blake. Ah, if I meet him, even Dolly wouldn’t be able to take my 
pleasure quite away from me !” 

At the end of another quarter of an hour, the carriage drove up before some 
kind of entrance-gate, of which Susan’s blind eyes could only dimly make out 
the details. Crowds of people were entering from all directions. It was evi- 
dently some kind of gala-night, Susan decided, at these Chelsea Gardens. And 
no one wearing thick veils, she thought, looking round her, when they had left 
the carriage. Mrs. Wynne was right. There was no more need to disguise 
in Chelsea than elsewhere. Before they entered the gardens, Teddy Josselin 
had joined them (as he did so, a head stealthily looked out from a four-wheeled 
cab that was drawn up, twenty or thirty yards distant), and Portia put her hand 
within his arm, as a matter of course, nor quitted it again during the evening. 

“You have come, in spite of your engagements, then, Ted?” she whis- 


pered. 
“ Not very likely I should let you be here without me,” Susan heard him an- 


swer. 

“I hope the rest of our party will not miss us,” cried Mrs. Wynne, with un- 
disguised anxiety. ‘Mr. Josselin, have you seen anything of Lord Dormer? 
Impossible to walk about in these places without a strong escort of gentle- 
men.” 

“You have got me, my dear child,” said Dolly. ‘ Nothing like a husband’s 
protection, you know. Do you take one arm and Miss Fielding the other, and 
see if we have not had enough of it all in half an hour.” 

“ Better let the carriage wait, certainly,” said Mrs. Wynne, with a sudden 
sharpness of tone, “and then, if we don’t amuse ourselves, we can come away. 
Portia, I must really forbid you to be out of my sight for an instant.” 

With the chaperon of the party, in these stern and virtuous dispositions, they 
now moved on with the crowd into the gardens. Happily for Mrs. Wynne’s 
temper, Lord Dormer had arrived, and was waiting for them. He was an un- 
wholesome, wearied-looking little lad of nineteen or twenty ; an infant who had 
already forestalled one fortune in the purchase of toys suited to his nonage, and 
who, under Mrs. Wynne’s auspices, was at present doing his best to get rid of 
another—for it was a fact that Laura Wynne, without youth, wit or beauty, had 
helped to dissipate as much money as any woman of her world in London. 
“An awkward, ugly school-boy,” Susan thought as she looked at him one mo- 
Stupid little Susan! not aware that Lord Dormer 


ment through her glasses. 
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was twentieth Baron of Throgmorton, that diamonds and rubies were no more to 
Lord Dormer than bouquets and opera boxes to other men. “Is it possible 
that a staid lady like Mrs. Wynne would sooner accept this boy’s escort than 
her own husband’s ?” 

It was evidently quite possible. Looking round, and gaily warning Dolly 
to be sure to keep close, Laura put her hand within Lord Dormer’s arm, and 
before another minute had elapsed was lost from sight. Susan was as abso- 
lutely dependent on Dolly Wynne as if they had been alone together in Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island ! 

“ Oughtn’t we to walk quicker?” she suggested. “I have lost sight of 
Mrs. Wynne now, and Portia and Mr. Josselin seem to have gone alto- 
gether.” 

It was the first remark she had made to Mr. Wynne, and she made it exces- 
sively shyly, and without raising her eyes to his. 

“ Well—yes,” said Dolly with languid good temper. He had felt the natural 
indignation of a man and a husband at being put on chaperoning duty at all ; 
but now that he was here, and now that Laura was happily disposed of, seemed 
ready to resign himself to his fate. “Portia and Mr. Josselin are gone alto- 
gether, and we have lost sight for good of Mrs. Wynne. So all we can do is to 
think of ourselves. Ever been here before ?” 

“ No sir.” 

** Ah—won’t ever want to come here again, I should say?” 

“JT don’t know about that,” said Susan, whose feet were already going in 
time to the distant music. “It seems a very nice sort of place I think.” 

Dolly Wynne put up his eye-glass, and looked down hard on Susan’s face. 
“T don’t generally trouble myself about ladies’ motives,” he remarked, after 
reading, to the best of his capacity, what was written there ; “ above all, where 
Portia Ffrench and my wife are concerned. But I shou/d like to know what 
they brought you along with them here to-night for ?” 

“ For my own amusement of course,” answered Susan. “ Portia said it was 
a chance I might never have again of seeing life.” 

“ Seeing life! Yes, that’s just the silly jargon women all talk now. As if 
they can’t see life enough in their proper place without forever insisting upon 
going where men don’t want them! Now, I am not talking about Mrs. Wynne 
or Miss Ffrench. They have their own business to mind. But you—my dear 
little girl,” Dolly’s tone got quite paternal; the creature, of his kind, was 
honest—* wouldn’t you be a great deal better off at home than you are 
here ?” 

“No, indeed; I like being here,” persisted Susan, obstinately. “It is a 
treat to me to see all these fine-dressed people—we never were sure at Halfont 
whether the town ladies wore trains or round skirts—now I know; and I like 
the music, and look—o/ look!” her little fingers closing tight on Dolly’s arm 
as a gorgeous outbreak of colored fire burst forth at some hundred yards’ dis- 
tance against the pale, moonlit sky. 

The crowd, at this abrupt commencement of the fireworks, began, as crowds 
do under all sudden excitement, to rush senselessly forward, and Susan and her 
protector weregborne along with the tide. “Hold my arm fast,” whispered 
Dolly, “and at the first turning we will get away. There’s a nice sheltered little 
side-path close here to the leit.” 

Accordingly, when the nice sheltered little path was reached they turned into 
it; Dolly Wynne and Susan /é¢e-d-¢éte in the moonlight; the colored lamps 
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shining with fantastic stage effect through the trees; the distant band playing 
deliciously ; the star-covered blue sky overhead! Susan began to think the 
Chelsea Gardens charming ‘They wandered on slowly, and at last Dolly 
Wynne’s arm pressed closer on the slim, girlish hand that rested there, and he 
began to talk nonsense—what else was there for him to do in this absurd posi- 
tion into which his wife’s folly had forced him? Dolly Wynne talked nonsense ; 
and Susan, secure in the knowledge that her companion was a married man, 
and at no times quick at suspecting evil, was looking up, all simplicity and good 
faith, at his down-bent face, when, fortunately or unfortunately, a party of four or 
five people met them full; and Mr. Wynne, dim though the light in this side- 
alley was, found himself recognized. 

“What, Dolly Wynne here!” Susan heard a voice exclaim just as they 
passed, 

Mr. Wynne looked back quickly over his shoulder. “ Hallo, is that you?” 
he exclaimed. Then turning to Susan, “Just wait for me one minute,” he 
whispered. ‘ Walk slowly on, and I’ll catch you up directly. I want to speak 
to a friend of mine, a college friend I have not seen for ages.” 

And, before Susan had time to reply, or even to think, she found herself 
alone. 

She walked slowly on, as she had been told ; but Mr. Wynne’s minute proved 
a long one: he had evidently much to say to his college friend. They had 
already nearly reached the point at which the path rejoined one of the main 
thoroughfares of the gardens ; groups of people were passing and repassing on 
all sides ; and looking round, Susan found, with a beating heart, that she had 
lost sight of her protector. Should she wait for him or return? While she 
hesitated, a knot of young men brushed by, and one of them turned and spoke to 
her. What he said Susan knew not. An access of blind terror overcame her ; 
she gave a little stifled cry of entreaty ; then, too frightened to know which path 
she took, began to run. 

A minute later, and she was once more in the thick of the crowd; this time 
alone. , 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Was I right, Portia? Is it at all livelier to listen to “Tommy Dodd” out of 
doors than to the “ Belle Heléne” in a ball-room ? Are the London apprentice 
and his sweetheart less boring than one’s own acquaintance when you come to 
spend an evening in their society?” 

Teddy Josselin and Portia were sitting alone in one of the remote quarters of 
the garden: Portia, closely veiled still, Teddy smoking a cigarette: neither of 
them in spirits. 

“Every place would be stupid to people in such tempers as ours, 
Portia. “I cou/d enjoy it all very much under different circumstances.” 

“Oh, under different circumstances you might, but not with me,” remarked 
Teddy, quietly. “Very likely, Mrs. Wynne is amusing herself—I’ll wager poor 
Dormer isn’t though ! ” 

“Do you mean to compare me to Laura Wynne, sir?” 

“Eh?” 

“Do you mean to compare me to Laura Wynne? The question surely does 
not entail so hard a strain on the reflective faculties but that you may answer it!” 

“T don’t think you are much like her now.” 


” 


said 
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“ But will be some day ?” 

“ You will always be a far handsomer woman, my dear Portia.” 

“T am not thinking of that any more than you are, Mr. Josselin. Do you 
mean that I shall ever be—the same kind of woman Laura Wynne is now?” 

“1 think there is a family likeness between all women of fashion, if I must 
speak the impartial truth,” said Teddy. 

A dead silence. 

“ What a vexation and disappointment everything in life is!” came at length 
from Portia’s lips ; a wreath of blue smoke at the same instant from Teddy’s. 
“T wish to heaven I were back at Halfont.” 

“ Well, I must say I like Halfonton a moonlit night, myself.” Teddy made 
this remark almost cheerfully. 

“ And I wish to heaven I had never left Halfont,” went on Portia. “ Every 
step I take seems to bring me to greater grief than the last. I should have done 
better, by far, to hold to poor Mr. Macbean. He had ballast, common-sense, 
principle.” : 

“Yes; I doubt if Sandy would have done what I am doing to-night,” assent- 
ed Teddy. ‘Fancy old Macbean at—”, 

“ T should have been able to respect him, at all events,” interrupted Portia. 
“He was not a man to let me have my own way in every ridiculous folly, and 
then—” 

“Then sit quietly and be bullied because you did not amuse yourself,” said 
Teddy. “No; I don’t think he was.” 

“] wonder whether I hate you, sir! I’m sure I feel as if I do.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, my dear child. No woman ever hated me. You are 
out of temper with yourself, Portia, nothing more.” 

“Ts there any particular object in our sitting in one place the whole evening ? 
As, unfortunately, I have come here, mayn’t I as well walk about and try to be 
amused ?” 

“ Try if possible to be recognized by some man who can float the new scan- 
dal about Portia Ffrench through the clubs to-morrow ?” 

“ Recognized—with this mask on!” 

“ Recognized—with Portia Ffrench’s walk and shoulders ! ” 

“ Once and for all, it must be confessed, Mr. Josselin, that you are of a thor- 
oughly jealous, exacting, selfish temperament.” 

* Jealous ?” 

“Yes, jealous. Don’t you know the meaning of the word ?” 

“T think so. I ought, 1am sure! No; I am not jealous, at least I never 
was yet, of any one.” 

“Then why used you to be so angry at my distributing my photograph over 
all the mess-tables, as you were pleased to say, ‘in the Kingdom’? Why are 
you in such a bad temper to-night—so dreadfully afraid of any one recognizing 
Portia Ffrench’s walk and shoulders ?” 

Teddy took his cigarette from his lips, held it delicately poised between two 
fingers, and gazed up at the moon. “I’m not good at definitions,” he remarked, 
shaking his handsome little head over a sense of his own deficiency, “ however, 
I’ll try for once, to say what I mean. Portia, you see Dolly Wynne?” 

“ Thank heaven I do not, at this moment.” 

“Well, if I was Dolly Wynne, Mrs. Wynne would keep up an establishment 
of her own, You understand ?” 

Nota word in reply from Portia. 
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“I’m not particularly straight-laced, that I know of, and I should like my 
wife to amuse herself honestly, if she could (why can’t women amuse themselves 
honestly ?) and I’d let her have her own way in everything, as you have had 
yours now, up to a certain point.” 

“ And that point ?” 

“Would be a good deal this side of Mrs. Wynne’s latitude,” said Teddy, 
incoherent, but thoroughly in earnest. “I don’t believe I am jealous; but I 
know I should never love any woman who made a fool of herself. And it would 
bore me to live with a woman I didn’t love. And I never mean to bore myself. 
Those are my principles.” 

And he put back his cigarette between his lips. 

“Well, this is edifying!” cried Portia, with a small scornful langh. ‘I have 
heard of sermons in stones. I never thought though to hear sermons from Ted 
Josselin and in—a place like this! I am going back to Halfont to-morrow. I 
make a poor little attempt at one evening’s amusement, escorted by you—and 
people much better than me go everywhere now—to Evan’s, to the Alhambra, 
everywhere ; you have told me so yourself—and this is the result! If it is the 
slightest gratification to you, let me say that I-never enjoyed myself so little as 
I have to-night. My dreadful crime has brought its own punishment.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” answered Teddy. “You will not want to try the same 
experiment again.” 

“‘ Not under the same circumstances, you may be very sure,” retorted Portia. 

This is how two of the party were taking their pleasure. Susan, meanwhile, 
her cheeks on fire, her heart beating till she could hear its beats, was wandering 
continually more and more astray in the crowd (for with the adventures of Mrs. 
Wynne, as with those of Dolly, this story has no concern). She made her way 
on for forty or fifty paces, vaguely hoping that she was going in the same direc- 
tion Portia and Teddy Josselin had taken. Then some one spoke to her again ; 
asked her, for she could hear the words clear this time, if she was looking for 
any one, and would like to be assisted in the search ? 

“TI have lost my friends,” said the Itttle girl, half crying. “I don’t know 
where I am. I was never at Chelsea before.” 

Susan looked up timidly, as she spoke, at the face of her interlocutor, a swarthy 
Jewish face, with black, evil-glancing eyes, and on the instant was seized with terror 
so sickening that, forgetting the crowd was now her best protector, she ran off, as 
hard as she could run, down an alley, lighted by the moon alone, that turned 
sharply away to the left. At first, she thought she heard steps as of some one in 
pursuit, and the idea of again seeing the man who had spoken to her gave her 
power to fly. Then, gradually, all became silent ; and panting, faint with affright, 
Susan sank down on one of the rustic benches that bordered the path. 

The moon quivered fitfully upon her face through the branches of a laburnum 
bush overhead, and a man who had approached alone from the other end of the 
alley, was able, standing in deep shadow himself, to watch her a good minute or 
more unobserved. Then he came forward and spoke : 

“ Susan.” 

The poor little girl jumped up, ready for flight, half expecting to see her per- 
secutor at her side, and saw—George Blake. She caught hold of his hand, of 
his arm: : 

“Don’t leave me, don’t ever leave me any more!” she exclaimed, then burst 
out a-crying. “I came with Portia, sir,” she said, as Blake stood silent, gravely 
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watching her, “with Portia and Mr. Josselin, and the Wynnes; and Lord 
Dormer met us here. You know these people ?” 

“I know who they are—yes.” 

“ Mr. Wynne—Dolly they call him—was to take care of me; but he met a 
college friend he wanted to speak to, and I lost him, and got among the crowd 
—and a man with a horrible face spoke to me—and then I ran away here. 
Don’t leave me, Mr. Blake! I shall die with terror if I lose you ’” 

Blake took her fluttering hand, and drew it within his arm. “I might have 
known what kind of influence brought you here,” said he. “ But, for a minute 
—for one whole minute, Susan—my heart stood still as I watched you! Now, 
don’t be silly,” she was trembling yet with agitation, “don’t cry, and don’t be 
frightened ; I’ll take care of you. If you don’t see these vigilant friends of yours 
any more, I’ll take you home. Did you come from Halfont to-day ?” 

“T have left Halfont forever, sir; I’m staying with my guardian in Bruns- 
wick Square; and Portia asked me to dine at Lady Erroll’s to-day, and we came 
to these gardens to finish the evening. And I liked coming, and I was enjoy- 
ing myself—oh, so much, till I got lost,” added Susan, with her irrepressible 
truthfulness. : 

“ Enjoying yourself with Dolly Wynne ?’* 

“Yes. He didn’t like being brought here, at first, he said; but he was very 
good-natured to me. And he took me along such a pretty path, with overhang- 
ing trees, and we were listening to the music, and just going to look at the fire- 
works—and then this friend of his passed, and Dolly bade me walk on a moment, 
and I got lost. What a fool I was tocry!” She brushed the big tears still 
resting on her cheeks. “As if anyone would have hurt me! Now I am with 
you, I feel as brave as a lion again.” And, as she vaunted her courage, Susan’s 
small fingers unconsciously closed tighter upon the young man’s arm. 

“Do you remember the last evening you and I saw each other, my dear?” 
he whispered. “You told me then there was to be no next time. Have you 
forgotten what you told me, Susan?” 

Susan hung her head. Ah, that last evening on which she had definitely 
made up her mind that she liked George Blake, and that her liking was hope- 
less! Would that she could forget it! Would that all she had passed through 
since had only been a bad dream! “A great deal has happened since then,” 
she cried, at last. “I feel, I don’t know how many years, older since that night 
when you drew my portrait, and I threw it in the river.” 

“Indeed,” said Blake, “and what has there been to make you grow old? 
Look at me, Susan. Let me see what wrinkles and gray hairs have become 
suddenly visible.” 

They had walked farther and farther from the crowd, while they talked, and 
were now alone in the clear moonlight; not a figure, not a shadow which could 
conceal a figure, within many yards of them. 

Susan lifted her face full up to Blake. “I have had a dozen things, at least, 
to make me feel old,” she said. “I don’t know why you should laugh at me. I 
have left Halfont forever, and I’m going away to people I’ve never seen, in 
France, and—and—” she had to struggle with herself before she could bring 
out the confession—“and I’ve got engaged!” she cried, with a little resolute 
jerk. 

* Have done what ?” asked Blake, not without a smile. 

“T’ve got engaged.” 
“ Engaged—as what ?” 
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“ Engaged to be married ; but Tom Collinson has had to return to New Zea- 
land to settle some money business, so it won’t be fora year. I shall spend 
that year at Uncle Adam’s.” 

“ And who is Tom Collinson—and do you mean to say you are really fond of 
him? Oh, Susan, Susan! This is a blow to me!” 

The child’s foolish heart throbbed with an ecstasy of pleasure. “A blow?” 
she stammered. “ Oh, Mr. Blake, how can it matter to you what I do and who [ 
care for?” Susan’s mind could never master the accusative case while she 
lived. 

“It matters everything,” answered Blake, not, I fear without undue tender- 
ness of manner; the hour, the distant music, the moonlight, all conspiring 
against his wisdom, as such influences are apt to conspire against men’s wisdom 
at five-and-twenty. “ But, for the existence of this miserable man, Collinson, how 
can I tell you would not some day have looked at me?” 

He stooped; he laid his hand upon the small fingers that held his arm so 
closely. “Don’t be cruel enough to tell me that you love Tom Collinson in 
earnest ?” he whispered. 

“ Love—oh, I don’t know anything about that,” stammered Susan, her 
breath coming short and tremulous. “Tom Collinson and Eliza were kind 
to me when J had no one else, and he wanted me to says ‘yes,’ and I said 
it. It was one day—I had been walking, very miserable indeed, on the com- 
mon—and—and I first thought, for certain, that you and Portia were engaged, 
sir.” 

“Oh—I see,” said Blake in a somewhat altered tone. “The day you 
thought for certain that Portia Ffrench and I were engaged you accepted Mr. 
Collinson ?” 

*'Yes.” 

“ Who told you the news of—of my engagement ?” 

“ T don’t know whether it would be right for me to say.” 

“Tt is right for you to say everything to me, my dear.” 

“Well, I was staying at the Collinson’s, and old Miss Ffrench met me on 
the heath. It was the day of the sale—I’m sure I was wretched enough, already 
—and we began to talk about Portia and her engagement being over with Mr. 

Josselin—” . 

“Go on Susan. Don’t mind me.” 

“ And we thought she could never take it so lightly ynless in her heart she 
cared a little for some one else, and of course we knew you liked her, and—oh 
why do you make me say all this ?—I felt there wasn’t a doubt you understood 
each other at last.” 

* And went home and engaged yourself to Tom Collinson ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Blake.” 

Blake stood silent, revolving many things in his mind; at last—“ And you 
have found out your mistake by this time ?” he asked, but without looking in 
Susan’s face. “ You know pretty well how much Pertia Ffrench cares for me 
now?” 

Ah, how his voice had changed! Foolish little mock, lover-like speeches, 
tender hand pressures, might be for her, in the moonshine—Portia not by. His 
heart—easy to see that—his heart was Portia’s still. Susan instantly felt it was 
her duty to be dignified and freezing, and, as a preliminary step, snatched her 
hand away from beneath Blake’s. 
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“It is not likely I can judge of Portia’s feelings, sir. If I gave an opin- 
ion—” , 

“ Well, if you gave an opinion ?” 

*‘T should say she likes Mr. Josselin still.” 

“Of course she likes Mr. Josselin still. How is she looking to-night, 
Susan?” 

“ Oh, handsomer than ever. She is dressed very plainly ; a muslin dress, a 
black shawl; Mr. Josselin’s choice, I heard him say. It suits her. 

Susan would not have trodden on a garden-worm for anything you could 
have offered her ; yet would she pitilessly torture the man she loved—yes, and 
enjoy the sight of his pain. Have you not remarked this crookedness of spirit 
in the very softest-natured women you know ? 

“ What do you mean by her dress being Josselin’s choice? Do they taik of 
muslins and laces before Lady Erroll ?” 

“Oh, no. It was before Lady Erroll came in.” 

“ Susan, you are a dear, kind-hearted little girl. Tell me exactly what they 
said, both of them.” ' 

“ About the dress ?” 

“ No, yes—about everything.” 

“Portia pretended to be a little cross at some nonsense of his—you know a 
way she has of pretending when she likes—and walked away as though she would 
never speak to him again ; and then Mr. Josselin followed, and said how well her 
hair was done, and that he would make her have taste in more things than dress 
in time. This was a joke, of course. I think Portia has the most perfect taste 
in the world. And then they began to discuss about coming here to-night. 
Mr. Josselin did not want to come; but Portia would have her own way, and 
then—” 

“ Then?” 

“Old Lady Erroll came in, and Mr. Josselin talked most to me for the rest 
of the evening.” 

“ And came away with you both from Lady Erroll’s house ?” 

“Ohno, He made believe to say good-by to us in Lady Erroll’s presence, 
and met us here, outside the gates.” 

“ And Portia—Miss Ffrench is with him now ?” 

“]T suppose so. I have not seen them since.” 

“Thank you. For administering a moral tonic, strong, bitter, undisguised, 
commend me Susan, to a little girl of your age! No trembling of the hand, no 
mawkish attempt to disguise the taste of the salutary draught by sugar! You 
hit straight, my dear—drive the nail well home, as it ought to be driven. Now, 
just take my arm again—so! and let us return to what we were talking about. 
What were you telling me, Susan? That you are engaged, too? That’s all 
absurd nonsense. I forbid the banns. A poor little thing like you to talk of 
being engaged—and to Tom Collinson, too!” 

“No; but I can imagine him. He’s not geod enough for you, Susan. Don’t 
you feel in your heart that Tom Collinson is not good enough for you ?” 

“T feel that I shall marry him,” cried Susan, unhesitatingly. “ It’s a regu- 
iar engagement, I can tell you. Look, this is his ring that I wear on my finger.” 

“ And you think he is good enough for you?” 

**I—I don’t see why he shouldn’t be. He has got faults. Every one has 
got faults.” 

“ And what are Mr. Collinson’s special ones ?” 
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“ He smokes too much.” _ 

“ Venial ; very venial, Susan.” 

“ And he can drink ever so many glasses of brandy and water.” 

“ Afterward ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Blake, he is so jealous! I think that’s the very worst fault he 
has.” 

“ Jealous—the plot thickens!” said Blake. “When I saw you last—a fort- 
night ago, isn’t it ?—you were a good, unsophisticated little country girl, Susan. 
And now you have got a lover, and the lover has got a rival—a rival or rivals, 
which ?” 

“ Tom would be jealous of the air, if he could think of nothing else,” said 
Susan, shirking this direct question. “ He was jealous of people he had never 
seen, and he likes me to go and live with Uncle Adam, at St. Sauveur, just be- 
cause I shall have no one to speak to there. And I’m not to wiite to anybody 
—that I’ve promised—and—” 

“Oh, but all this must be seen to!” interrupted Blake, seriously. “ These 
sort of oaths were never intended to be kept. In the first place, you must write 
to me.” 

“ Never!” said Susan. “ That is the one thing I never can do, while Tom 
is gone.” 

“What, were you weak enough to give a special promise on that point ?” 

“Thad no choice but to promise. Of course, I couldn’t say—as Tom wished 
—that I would never sing with you or speak to you, because I knew I might see 
you with Portia ; but I thought I might easily obey him about writing. I write 
shocking letters, Miss Collinson says ; when I’ve put, ‘ My dear so and so, I am 
well, and hope you are the same,’ I can think of nothing else. You wouldn’t 
care to get them.” 

“ My dear,” said Blake, “I should care to get the sheet of paper that your 
sweet little hand had touched.” 

And after this they walked on for a space in silence, silence soft and pure as 
if they had been a hundred miles away from London ; even the music (a set of 
quadrilles, containing such melodies as “Tommy Dodd” and “ Champagne 
Charlie,”) becoming refined in its transit across the moonlit gardens ; the dis- 
tant crowd, every belonging of the place, so Blake felt, losing its vulgarity by 
the fine contact of Susan’s presence. 

A woman of fashion, if she choose to visit doubtful resorts, assimilates sin- 
gularly, rapidly, in the minds of her male associates, with her surroundings. The 
innocence of a little girl like Susan can transmit to the grossest background 
something of its own whiteness—if the experiment be made but once ! 

They sauntered leisurely along ; and some association of ideas, the juxtapo- 
sition of country simplicity, perhaps, with the follies of the town, made Blake’s 
imagination travel back to that summer evening of a hundred and fifty years 
ago, when the good old knight went down by water to Spring Garden, and lis- 
tened under the May moon for the nightingale. “There is nothing,” said Sir 
Roger, “ there is nothing in the world that pleases a man in love so much as 
your nightingale.” He thought of the buried generations that had masked and 
wantoned in the years’ long dust through these “ Mohammedan Paradises ; ” of the 
frail dead lips that had kissed and quaffed beneath their shades ; of the dnexo- 
rable next morning—grim ghosts of all the vanished hours which to youth and 
pleasure had fied so swift. ° ; ° : ° ° ° 

“T do think,” said Susan’s fresh voice, “ that people in town have great ad- 
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vantages over us in the country. If ever I live in London, I will come toa 
place of this kind every moonlit night.” 

“In a grand trained silk dress, and with company like the people you see 
here, I hope ?” 

“If I’m only lucky enough! What can be better than a grand trained silk, 
and well-dressed companions, and music, and a garden like this to walk about 
in?” 

Blake did not speak. The cafadility for evil in Susan Fielding (capability 
of which men and women of the world may detect pathetic forewarnings in 
every unknowing word a child utters) was a new idea to him! 

“If you don’t think places of amusement nice, I wonder you come to them 
yourself!” said she. 

“ Places of amusement may be ‘ nice’ for me—not for you, little Susan. Be- 
sides, I came here with an object to study light and shade. See, here is my 
note-book ;” he touched the breast-pocket of his coat. “I had just been jot- 
ting down some details for a moonlit garden-scene I am thinking of painting, 
when I ran across you. When do you leave London, my dear? You have not 
told me half enough about yourself.” 

“ To-morrow evening,” she sighed, audibly. ‘Oh, I shall be so sorry to go. 
Now that I have had a taste of London, I don’t want to live with Uncle Adam.” 

*‘And I think to live with Uncle Adam will be just the best thing you can 
do. Tom Collinson is right ; I begin to have a higher opinion of Tom Collin- 
son. You will have no dissipations of this kind at St. Sauveur, I take it, Su- 
san?” ; 

“ Uncle Adam says there are balls and concerts at St. Maur, a mile distant 
from St. Sauveur ; but they will be nothing to me, I shall never enjoy them— 
how should I ?” 

“On about the same principle, perhaps, that you have enjoyed yourself to- 
night, my dear. Only, we will hope, with Uncle Adam to take care of you, that 
the enjoyment will be a little less perilous.” 

“ Perilous !” cried Susan, “ perilous! And haven’t I had you to take care 
of me?” 


14 











PRINCE NAPOLEON. 





OME few years ago, seven or eight perhaps, a certain sensation was created 
among artists, and journalists, and literary men, and connoisseurs, and 
critics, by one of Flandrin’s best portraits. Undoubtedly, the portrait was an 
admirable likeness ; no one who had ever seen the original could deny or ques- 
tion that; but yet there was an air, a character, a certain depth of idealized ex- 
pression about it which seemed to present the subject in a new light, and threw 
one into a kind of doubt as to whether he had ever truly understood the original 
before. Either the painter had unduly glorified his sitter, or the sitter had im- 
pressed upon the artist a true idea of his character and intellect which had never 
before been revealed to the public at large. The portrait was that of a man of mid- 
dle age, with a smooth, broad, thoughtful brow, a character of command about 
the finely-formed, somewhat sensuous lips; chin and nose beautifully moulded, 
in fact what ladies who write novels would call “chiselled ;” a face degenerat- 
ing a little into mere flesh, but still dignified and imposing. Everywhere over 
the face there was a tone of dissatisfaction, of disappointment, of sullenness 
mingling strangely with the sensuous characteristics, and conveying somehow the 
idea of great power and daring ambition unduly repressed by outward condi- 
tions, or rendered barren by inward defects, or actually frustrated by failure and 
fate. “A Cesar out of employment!” exclaimed a celebrated French author 
and critic. So much there was of the Cesar in the face that no school-boy, no 
Miss in her teens could have even glanced at it without saying, “ That is the face 
of a Bonaparte!” Were not the features a little too massive, it might have 
passed for an admirable likeness of the victor of Austerlitz ; or, at all events, of 
the Napoleon of Leipzig or the Hundred Days. Probably any ordinary observ- 
er would at once have set it down as a portrait of the great Napoleon, and 
never thought there could be any doubt about the matter. It was, in fact, the 
likeness of Napoleon-Jerome, son of the rattle-pate King of Westphalia— 
Prince Napoleon, as he is ordinarily called, the Plon-plon whom soldiers jeer 
at, the * Red Prince” whom priests and Legitimists denounce, the cousin of the 
Emperor of the French, the son-in-law of the King of Italy. 

It was only somewhere about, or a little before the time of the Flandrin por- 
trait, that Prince Napoleon had the honor of becoming a mystery in the eyes of 
the public. Up to 1860, his character was quite settled in public estimation, just 
as that of Louis Napoleon had been up to the time of the coup d’etat. Public 
opinion generally settles the characters of conspicuous men at first by the intuitive 
process—the most delightful and easy method possible, dispensing, as it does, 
with any necessity for studying the subject, or even knowing anything at all 
about it. When the intuitive process has once adjusted a man’s character, it is 
not easy to get people to believe in any other adjustment. Still, there are some 
remarkable instances of a change in popular opinion. The case of Louis Napo- 
leon, the Emperor, is one illustration; that of Prince Napoleon, his cousin, is 
another, not so remarkable, certainly, but still quite worthy of some attention. 

Prince Napoleon had been before the world more or less since he appeared 
as representative of Corsica, in the Constituent Assembly of 1848. He was 
mad@ conspicuous, in a negative sort of way, by having had no hand in the coup 
@’etat, or having even opposed it, although he did not scruple to profit by its 
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success and enjoy its golden advantages. He had a command in the Crimean 
war; he was sent into Tuscany during the Italian campaign. All that time 
public opinion in Europe was unanimous about him. He was a sensualist, a 
coward, an imbecile, and a-blockhead. He was a fat, stupid, muddle-headed 
Heliogabalus. Dulness, cowardice, and profligacy were his principal, perhaps 
his only characteristics. When the young Clotilde, of Savoy, was given to him 
for a wife, a positive cry of wonder and disgust went up from every country of 
Europe. In good truth, it was a scandalous thing to marry a young and inno- 
cent girl to a man nearly as old as her father; and who, undoubtedly, had been 
a mauvais sujet, and had led a life of dissipation so far. But Europe cried 
aloud as if three out of every four princely alliances were not made on the same 
principle and endowed with the same character. Had the Princess Clotilde been 
affianced to a hog or a gorilla, there could hardly have been greater wonder and 
horror expressed, so clear was the public mind about the stupidity and brutality 
of Prince Napoleon. 

Certainly, if one looked a little deeper than mere public opinion, he would 
have found, even then, that here and there some men, not quite incapable of 
judging, did not accept the popular estimate of the Emperor’s cousin. All 
through the memorable progress of the Congress of Paris—out of which sprang 
Italy—we find, by the documents subsequently made public, that Cavour was in 
close and frequent consultation with Prince Napoleon. Once we find Cavour 
saying that Prince Napoleon complains of his slowness, his too great modera- 
tion, and thinks he could serve the cause better by a little more boldness. “ Per- 
haps he is right,” says Cavour, in words to that effect ; “but I fear I lack his 
force of character, his daringness of purpose.” Richard Cobden makes the 
acquaintance of Prince Napoleon, and is surprised and delighted with his ad- 
vanced opinions on the subject of free trade ; and deliberately describes him (I 
heard Cobden use the words) as “one of the best informed, if not the very best 
informed, of all the public men of Europe.” Kinglake observes the Prince dur- 
ing the Crimean campaign—where Napoleon-Jerome got his reputation for 
cowardice and his nick-name of Plon-plon—and finds in him a genius very like 
that of his uncle, the great Napoleon, especially a wonderful power of distin- 
guishing at a glance between the essentials and the accidentals of any question 
or situation—and any one who has ever studied politics and public men will know 
how rare a faculty that is—and finally declares that he sees no reason to be- 
lieve him inferior in courage to the conqueror of Marengo! Edmond About, 
not a very dull personage, and not quite given up to panegyric, bursts into a 
strain of almost lyrical enthusiasm about the wit, the brilliancy, the culture, the 
daring ambition of Prince Napoleon, and declares that the Prince is kept as 
much out of the way as possible, because a man endowed with a soul of such 
unresting energy, and the face of the great Emperor, is too formidable a per- 
sonage to be seen hanging about the steps of athrone. To close this string of 
illustrations, Prince Napoleon is in somewhat frequent and confidential inter- 
course with Michel Chevalier, a man not likely to cultivate the society of heavy 
blockheads and dullards, even though these might happen to wear princely 
coronets. Clearly, public opinion here was even more directly at odds than it 
often is with the opinion of some whom we may call! experts ; and the difference 
was so great that there seemed no possible way of reconciling the two. A man 
may be a profligate and yet a man of genius, and even a patriot ; but one cannot 
be a profligate blockhead and a man of genius, a Cloten and an Alcibiades, a 
Cesar and a Pyrgopolinices at once. 
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It was in the early part of 1861 that Prince Napoleon contributed some- 
thing of his own spontaneous motion to help in the solution of the enigma. 
That was the year when the Emperor removed the restriction which prevented 
both Chambers of the Legislature from freely debating the address, and the 
press from fully reportirig the discussions.. There was a remarkable debate in 
the Senate, ranging over a great variety of domestic and foreign questions, and 
one most memorable event of the debate was the brilliant, powerful and exhaust- 
ive oration -delivered, with splendid energy and rhetorical effect, by Prince Na- 
poleon. Mon dane parle et mime il parle bien, declares the astonished Joan, in 
Voltaire’s scandalous poem, “La Pucelle.” Perhaps there was something of a 
similar wonder mingled with the burst of genuine admiration which went up first 
from Paris, then from France, and finally from Europe and America, when that 
magnificent democratic manifesto came to be fead. Certainly, I remember no 
single speech which, during my time, created anything like the same sensation 
in Europe. For it took the outer world wholly by surprise. It was not a 
case like that of the sensation lately created by the florid and fervid eloquence 
of the young Spanish orator, Castellar. In this latter case the public were sur- 
prised and delighted to find that there was a master of thrilling rhetoric alive, 
and arrayed on the side of democratic freedom, of whose very existence most 
persons had been previously ignorant. But, in the case of Prince Napoleon, 
the surprise was, that a man whom the public had long known, and always 
set down as a stupid sensualist, should suddenly, and without any previous 
warning, turn out a great orator, whose eloquence had in it something so fresh, 
and genuine, and forcible that it recalled the memory of the most glorious days 
of the French Tribune. I write of this celebrated oration now only from rec- 
ollection ; and, of course, I did not hear it spoken. I say “of course,” because 
the rules of the French Senate, unlike those of the Corps Legislatif, forbid the 
presence of any strangers during the debates. But those who heard it spoke en- 
thusiastically of the force and freedom with which it was delivered ; the sudden, 
impulsive fervor of occasional outbursts ; and the wonderful readiness with 
which the speaker, when interrupted, as he was very frequently, passed from one 
topic to another in order te dispose of the interruption, and replied to sudden 
challenge with even prompter repartee. No one could read the speech without 
admiring the extent and variety of the political knowledge it displayed ; the prod- 
igality of illustration it flung over every argument; the thrilling power of some 
of its rhetorical “phrases ;” the tone of sustained and passionate eloquence 
which made itself heard all throughout ; and, perhaps above all,that flexible, spon- 
taneous readiness of language and resource to which every interruption, every 
interjected question only acted like a spur to a generous horse, calling forth new 
and greater, and wholly unexpected efforts. In the French Senate I need, per- 
haps, hardly tell my readers, it is the habit to allow the utmost license of in- 
terruption, and Prince Napoleon’s audacious onslaught on the reactionists and 
the parti prétre called out even an unusual amount of impatient utterance. 
Those who interrupted took little by their motion. The energetic Prince tossed 
off his assailants as a bull flings the dogs away on the points of his horns. ‘Our 
principles are not yours,” scornfully exclaims a Legitimist nobleman—the late 
Marquis de la Rochejaquelein, if I remember rightly. “ Your principles are not 
ours!” vehemently replies the orator. “No, nor are your antecedents ours. 
Our pride is that our fathers fell on the battle-field resisting the foreign invaders 
whom your fathers brought in for the subjugation of France!” The speech 
is studded with sudden replies equally fervid and telling. Indeed, the whole 
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material of the oration is rich, strong, and genuine. There seems to be in the 
eloquence of the French Chambers, of late, a certain want of freshness and 
natural power. I do not speak of Berryer—he had no such want. But Thiers 
—by far the ablest living debater who speaks only from preparation—with all 
his wonderful science and skill as an artist in debate, appears to be always some- 
what artificial and elaborate. Jules Favre, with his exquisitely modulated 
tones, and his unrivalled choice of words, hardly ever appears to me to rise to 
that height where the orator, lost in his subject, compeis his hearers to lose them- 
selves also in it. Now, I cannot help thinking that the two or three really great 
speeches made by Prince Napoleon had in them more of the native fibre, force 
and passion of oratory than those of almost any Frenchman since the days of 
Mirabeau. 

However that may be, the effect wrought on the public mind was unmistaka- 
ble. Plon-plen had startled Europe. He entered the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg on that memorable day without any repute but that of a dullard anda 
sensualist ; he came out of it a recognized orator. I have been told that he lay 
back in his open carriage and smoked his cigar, as he drove home from the Sen- 
ate, to all appearance the same indolent, sullen, heavy apathetic personage 
whom all Paris had previously known and despised. 

One notable effect of this famous speech was the reply which a certain pas- 
sage in it drew from Louis Philippe’s son, the Duc d’Aumale. Prince Napo- 
leon had indulged in a bitter sneer or two against former dynasties, and the Duc 
d’Aumale, a man of great culture and ability, took up the quarrel fiercely. The 
Duke assailed Prince Napoleon in one of the keenest, most biting pamphlets 
which the political controversy of our day has produced. Among other things, 
the Duke replied to a supposed imputation on the weakness of Louis Philippe 
by admitting, frankly, that the dourgeois King had not dealt with enemies, when 
in his power, as a Bonaparte would have done. “ £7 ¢enez, Prince,” wrote the 
Duke, “ the only time when the word of a Bonaparte may be believed is when 
he avows that he will never spare a defenceless enemy.” The pamphlet 
bristled with points equally sharp and envenomed. But the Duc d’Aumale was 
not content with written rejoinder. He sent a challenge to the Prince, and in 
serious earnest. The Prince, it need hardly be said, did not accept the chal- 


lenge. 
Yes, like enough, high-battled Czsar will 
Unstate his greatness, and be staged to the show 
Against a sworder ! 


Our Cesar, though not “ high-battled,” was by no means likely to consent to 
be “staged against asworder.” The Emperor hastened to prevent any disastrous 
consequences, by insisting that the Prince must not accept the challenge—and 
there was no duel. People winked and sneered a good deal. It is said that the 
martial King Victor Emmanuel grumbled and chafed at his son-in-law ; but there 
was no fight. Let me say, for my own part, that I think Prince Napoleon was 
quite right in not accepting the challenge, and that I do not believe him to be 
wanting in personal courage. 

From that moment, Prince Napoleon became a conspicuous figure in European 
politics, and when any great question arose, men turned anxiously toward him, 
curious to know what he would do or say. In three or four successive sessions 
he spoke in the Senate, and even with the impression of the first surprise still 
strong on the public mind, the speeches preserved abundantly the reputation 
which the earliest of them had so suddenly created. He might be the enfant 
terrible of the Bonaparte family ; he might be utterly wanting in statesmanship ; 
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he might be insincere ; he might be physically a coward ; but all the world now 
admitted him to be an orator, and, in his way, a man of genius. 

Then it became known to the public, all at once, that the Prince, whatever 
his failings, had some rare gifts besides that of eloquence. He was undoubtedly 
aman of exquisite taste in all things artistic; he had an intelligent and liberal 
knowledge of practical science ; he had a great faculty of organization ; he was a 
keen humorist and wit. He loved the society of artists, and journalists, and lit- 
erary men; he associated with them ex bon camerade, and he could talk with 
each upon his own subject ; his 40m mots soon began to circulate far and wide. 
He was a patron of Revolution. In the innermost privacy of the Palais Royal 
men like Mieroslawski, the Polish Red Revolutionist, men like General Tiirr, 
unfolded and discussed their plans. Prince Gortschakoff, in his despatches at 
the time of the Polish Rebellion, distinctly pointed to the palace of Prince Na- 
poleon as the headquarters of the insurrection. The “ Red Prince” grew to be 
one of the mysterious figures in European policy. Was he in league with his 
cousin, the Emperor—or was he his cousin’s enemy? Did he hope, on the 
strength of that Bonaparte face, and his secret league with Democracy, to mount 
one day from the steps of the throne to the throne itself? Between him and the 
succession to that throne intervened only the life of one frail boy. Was Prince 
Napoleon preparing for the day when he might play the part of a Gloster (with- 
out the smothering), and, pushing the boy aside, succeed to the crown of the great 
Emperor whom in face he so strikingly resembled ? 

At last came the celebrated Ajaccio speech. The Emperor had gone to visit 
Algeria ; the Prince went to deliver an oration at the inauguration of a monument 
to Napoleon I., at Ajaccio. The speech was, in brief, a powerful, passion- 
ate denunciation of Austria, and the principles which Austria represented be- 
fore Sadowa taught her a lesson of tardy wisdom. Viewed as the exposition of 
a professor of history, one might fairly acknowledge the Prince’s speech to have 
illustrated eloquently some solid and stern truths, which Europe would have done 
well even then to consider deeply. Subsequent events have justified and illu- 
minated many of what then seemed the most startling utterances of the orator. 
Austria, for example, practically admits, by her present policy, the justice of much 
that Prince Napoleon pleaded against her. But as the speech of the Emperor’s 
cousin ; of one who stood in near order of succession to the throne ; of one who 
had only just been raised to an office in the State so high that in the absence of 
the sovereign it made him seem the sovereign’s proper representative, it was 
undoubtedly a piece of marvellous indiscretion. Europe stood amazed at its 
outspoken audacity. The Emperor could not overlook it; and he publicly repu- 
diated it. Prince Napoleon resigned his public offices—including that of Presi- 
dent of the Commissioners of the International Exhibition, which undertaking 
suffered sadly from lack of his organizing capacity and his admirable taste and 
judgment—and the Imperial orator of Democracy disappeared from the public 
stage as suddenly, and amid as much tumult, as he had entered upon it. 

Prince Napoleon has, indeed, been taken into favor since by his Imperial 
cousin, and has been sent on one or two missions, more or less important or 
mysterious ; but he has never, from the date of the Ajaccio speech up to the pres- 
ent moment, played any important part as a public man. He is not, however, 
“played out.” His energy, his ambition, his ability, will assuredly bring him 
prominently before the public again. Let us, meanwhile, endeavor to set before 
the readers of THE GALAXY 4 fair and true picture of the man, free alike from 
the exaggerated proportions which wondering guid nuncs or parasites attribute 
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to him, and from the distortions of unfriendly painters. Exaggeration of both 
kinds apart, Prince Napoleon is really one of the most remarkable figures on the 
present stage of French history. He is, at least, a man of great possibilities. 
Let us try to ascertain fairly what he is, and what are his chances for the future. 

Born of a hair-brained, eccentric, adventure-seeking, negligent, selfish father, 
Prince Napoleon had little of the advantages of ahome education. His boyhood, 
his youth, were passed in a vagrant kind of way, ranging from country to country, 
from court to court. He started in life with great natural talents, a strong ten- 
dency to something not very unlike rowdyism, an immense ambition, an almost 
equally vast indolence, a detp and genuine love of arts, letters, and luxury, an 
eccentric, fitful temper, and a predominant pride in that relationship to the great 
Emperor which is so plainly stamped upon his face. Without entering into any 
questions of current scandal, everybody must know that Napoleon III. has 
nothing of the Bonaparte in his face, a fact on which Prince Napoleon, in his 
earlier and wilder days, was not always very slow to comment. Indolence, love 
of luxury, and a capricious temper have, perhaps, been the chief enemies which 
have hitherto prevented the latter from fulfilling any high ambition. It would be 
affectation to ignore the fact that Prince Napoleon flung many years away in mere 
dissipation. Stories are told in Paris which would represent him almost as a 
Vitellius or an Egalité in profligacy—stories some of which simply transcend 
belief by their very monstrosity. Even to this day, to this hour, it is the firm 
conviction of the general public that the Emperor’s cousin is steeped to the lips in 
sensuality. Now, rejecting, of course, a huge mass of this scandal, it is certain 
that Prince Napoleon was, for along time, a downright mauvais sujet; itis by no 
means certain that he has, even at his present mature age, discarded all his evil 
habits. His temper is much against him. People habitually contrast the un- 
varying courtesy and self-control of the Emperor with the occasional brusqueness, 
and even rudeness, of the Prince. True that Prince Napoleon can be frankly 
and warmly familiar with his intimates, and even that, like Prince Hal, he some- 
times encourages a degree of familiarity which hardly tends to mutual respect. 
But the outer world cannot always rely on him. He can be undiplomatically 
rough and hot, and he has a gift of biting jest which is perhaps one of the most 
dangerous qualities a statesman can cultivate. Then there is a personal restless- 
ness about him which even princes cannot afford safely to indulge. He has 
hardly ever had any official position assigned to him which he did not sometime or 
other scornfully abandon on the spur of some sudden impulse. The Madrid em- 
bassy in former days, the Algerian administration, the Crimean command—these 
and other offices he only accepted to resign. He has wandered more widely over 
the face of the earth than any other living prince—probably than any other prince 
that ever lived. It used to be humorously said of him that he was qualifying to 
become a teacher of geography, in the event of fortune once more driving the race 
of Bonaparte into exile and obscurity. What port is there that has not sheltered 
lis wandering yacht? He has pleasant dwellings enough to induce a man to 
stay at home. His Palais Royal is one of the most elegant and tasteful abodes 
belonging to a European prince. The stranger in Paris whois fortunate enough 
to obtain admission to it—and, indeed, admission is easy to procure—must be 
sadly wanting in taste if he does not admire the treasures of art and vertu which 
are laid up there, and the easy, graceful manner of their arrangement. Nothing 
of the air of the show-place is breathed there ; no rules, no conditions, no watchful, 
dogging lacqueys or sentinels make the visitor uncomfortable. Once admitted, the 
stranger goes where he will, and admires and examines what he pleases, He finds 
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there curiosities and relics, medals and statues, bronzes and stones from every 
jand in which history or romance takes any interest; he gazes on the latest ar- 
tistic successes—Doré’s magnificent lights and shadows, Gérome’s audacious 
nudities ; he observes autograph collections of value inestimable ; he notices that 
on the tables, here and there, lie the newest triumphs or sensations of literature— 
the poem that every one is just talking of, the play that fills the theatres, George 
Sand’s last novel, Rénan’s new volume, Taine’s freshest criticism: he is im- 
pressed everywhere with the conviction that he is in the house of a man of high 
culture and active intellect, who keeps up with the progress of the world in arts, 
and letters, and politics. Then there was, until lately, the famous Pompeiian Pal- 
ace, in one of the avenues of the Champs Elysées, which ranked among the 
curiosities of Paris, but which Prince Napoleon has at last chosen, or been com- 
pelled, to sell. On the Swiss shore of the lake of Geneva, one of the most re- 
markable objects that attract the eye of the tourist who steams from Geneva to 
Lausanne, is La Bergerie, the palace of Prince Napoleon. But the owner of these 
palaces spends little of his time in them. His wife, the Princess Clotilde, stays at 
home and delights in her children, and shows them with pride to her visitors, while 
her restless husband is steaming in and out of the ports of the Mediterranean, the 
Biack Sea, or the Baltic. Prince Napoleon has not found his place yet, say 
Edmond About and other admirers—when he does he will settle firmly to it. 
He is a restless, unmanageable idler and scamp, say his enemies—unstable as 
water, he shall not excel. Meanwhile years go by, and Prince Napoleon has 
Jong left even the latest verge of youth behind him; and he is only a oe 
as yet, and is popular with no political party in France. 

Strange that this avowed and ostentatious Democrat, this eloquent, powerfet 
spokesman of French Radicalism, is not popular even with Democrats and Red 
Republicans. They do not trust him. They cannot understand how he can 
honestly extend one hand to Democracy, while in the other he receives the mag- 
nificent revenues assigned to him by Despotism. One might have thought that 
nothing would be more easy than for this man, with his daring, his ambition, his 
brilliant talents, his commanding eloquence, his democratic principles, and his 
Napoleon face, to make himself the idol of French Democracy. Yet he has 
utterly failed to do so. As a politician, he has almost invariably upheld the 
rightful cause, and accurately foretold the course of events. He believed in the 
possibility of Italy’s resurrection long before there was any idea of his becom- 
ing son-in-law to a King of Italy; he has been one of the most earnest friends 
of the cause of Poland ; he saw long ago what every one sees: now, that the fall 
of the Austrian system was an absolute necessity to the progress of Europe; 
he was a steady supporter of the American Union, and when it was the fashion 
in France, as in England, to regard the independence of the Southern Confed- 
eracy as all but an accomplished fact, he remained firm in the conviction that 
the North was destined to triumph. With all his characteristic recklessness 
and impetuosity, he has many times shown a cool aad penetrating judgment, 
hardly surpassed by that of any other European statesman. Yet the undeniable 
fact remains, that his opinion carries with it comparatively little weight, and that 
no party recognizes him as a leader. 

Is he insincere? Most people say he is. They say that, with all his profes- 
sions of democratic faith, he delights in his princely rank and his princely rev- 
enues ; that he is selfish, grasping, luxurious, arrogant and deceitful. The army 
despises him; the populace do not trust him. Now, for myself, I do not accept 
this view of the character of Prince Napoleon. I think he is a sincere Demo- 
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crat,a genuine lover of-liberty and progress. But I think, at the same time, 
that he is cursed with some of the vices of Alcibiades, and some of the vices 
of Mirabeau; that he has the habitual indolence almost of a Vendéme, with 
Vendéme’s occasional outbursts of sudden energy; that a love of luxury, 
and a restlessness of character, and fretfulness of temper stand in his way, 
and are his enemies. I doubt whether he will ever play a great historical part, 
whether he ever will do much more than he has done. His character wants 
that backbone of earnest, strong simplicity and faith, without which even the 
most brilliant talents can hardly achieve political greatness. He will proba- 
bly rank in history among the Might-Have-Beens. Assuredly, he has in him 
the capacity to play a great part. In knowledge and culture, he is far, in- 
deed, superior to his uncle, Napoleon I.; in justice of political conviction, he 
is a long way in advance of his cousin, Napoleon III. Taken for all in all, 
he is the most lavishly gifted of the race of the Bonapartes—and what a part 
in the cause of civilization and liberty might not be played by a Bonaparte en- 
dowed with genius and culture, and faithful to high and true convictions! But 
the time seems going by, if not gone by, when even admirers could expect to 
see Prince Napoleon play such a part. Probably the disturbing, distracting 
vein of unconquerable levity so conspicuous in the character of his father, is 
the marplot of the son’s career, too. After all, Prince Napoleon is perhaps 
more of an Antony than a Casar—was not Antony, too, an orator, a wit, a lover 
of art and letters, a lover of luxury and free companionship, and woman ? 
Doubtless Prince Napoleon will emerge again, some time and somehow, from 
his present condition of comparative obscurity. Any day, any crisis, any sud- 
den impulse may bring him up to the front again. But I doubt whether the dy- 
nasty of the Bonapartes, the cause of democratic freedom, the destinies of 
France, will be influenced much for good or evil, by this man of rare and varied 
gifts—of almost measureless possibilities—the restless, reckless, eloquent, bril- 
liant Imperial Democrat of the Palais Royal, and Red Republican of the Em- 
pire—the long misunderstood and yet scarcely comprehended Prince Napoleon. 
’ JustTIN McCarthy, 











MINERAL WATERS. 





T a time when so many people are seeking the restoration of their health 

at various watering-places, a few remarks regarding the nature and reme- 

dial value of mineral springs may perhaps prove of interest to the readers of THE 
GALAXY. 

The knowledge of healing waters dates back to very early times, for we read 
that the Greeks dedicated them to Hercules, and the great physician Hippo- 
crates was well acquainted with their valuable properties. The Romans also 
employed them extensively in the treatment of many diseases for which they are 
recommended by the physicians of our own day. 

It is curious to remark the properties that were ascribed to mineral waters 
by Pliny, who mirrors to us the condition of natural history in his time. He 
tells us of a certain stream in which there was a rock that grew in size from year 
to year. He discourses learnedly of the power of some waters to coat over wood 
with stone, while others converted or petrified the whole mass to its most cen- 
tral parts. He gives accounts of springs in Alpine valleys, and the Bay of 
Baie, from which hot water flowed, and notes how some springs vary in the 
amount of water they yield at different seasons of the year. He mentions waters 
that destroyed those who drank them, while others did not putrify when taken 
to sea. 

He calls attention to the singular fact that hot and cold springs are some- 
times found flowing from the same mountain within a short distance of each 
other. He states that there are some springs impregnated with sulphur, some 
with salt, some with nitre, or alum, or bitumen; while others are mixed, partly 
acid and partly salt. Some are of benefit, he says, on account of their hot 
vapors which can even boil water. Such mineral waters, he adds, are useful in 
diseases of the sinews, feet and hips; for sprains and fractures. They act as 
purgatives, heal wounds, are good for affections of the head, ears and eyes, for 
sterility in women and insanity in men. 

Much as we may respect the extent of Pliny’s knowledge of facts that are 
now well established, we cannot but smile at the amusing credulity with which 
he states that mares that drank certain waters in Pontus gave black milk; that 
some waters turned sheep white, others turned them black, and that a mixture 
of the two kinds gave their fleeces a mottled appearance ; that there was a 
fountain at Andros from which wine flowed during the seven days of the festi- 
val of Bacchus, the taste of which became like that of water as soon as it was 
removed from the temple; or that there was a spring in Mesopotamia which 
was the only one in the world that had a sweet smell, and that its odor was due 
to the fact that Juno once bathed in it. 

Though they may not possess these wondrous properties we know that min- 
eral waters can provoke evacuations of effete accumulations from the kidneys, 
skin and bowels. They can restore suppressed and correct vitiated secretions 
and so renovate health They are also the means of introducing many medi- 
cines into the system in a state of minute subdivision, in which they exert a pow- 
erful alterative and curative action. 

The character of mineral waters is as varied as the springs from which they 
flow are numerous. For the sake of convenience of description, we may treat 
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of them under the following divisions: first, carbonated or acidulous ; second, 
sulphuretted or hepatic; third, chalybeate or iron ; fourth, saline ; fifth, hot or 
warm. 

Carbonated waters ‘rarely contain more than two hundred cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gas to the imperial gallon. The solid matter consists chiefly of 
common salt, with carbonates of soda, lime and magnesia, in addition to which 
there is sometimes sulphate of soda and other substances to a small amount. 
Their sparkling character and slightly acid taste make them attractive bever- 
ages, while the solid constituents give them a laxative property highly advan- 
tageous in the treatment of the diseases to which they are adapted. 

Some of the sparkling waters contain a considerable quantity of iron, which 
imparts a tonic property, while in others iodine compounds are found, which 
greatly increase their value in cases where an alterative action is desired. It is 
therefore evident that each spring possesses peculiar virtues that adapt it to the 
treatment of certain forms of disease ; and it consequently follows that mineral 
waters should not be prescribed at random, but in order to obtain the full benefit 
they should be employed under the direction of a competent physician, who 
thoroughly understands the composition and peculiarities of each. 

It is greatly to be deplored that there is a very general lack of information 
among physicians regarding the value and properties of mineral waters. Con- 
cerning this matter, Dr. Granville says : “ Having recommended Kissingen toa 
patient as the only gently aperient saline chalybeate that was appropriate to 
her disease, another physician who had never heard of the place before, being 
told that it was a chalybeate, assured the patient that Tunbridge would do just 
as well. Now, no two mineral springs can differ more widely in every respect 
than Kissingen and Tunbridge.” In his account of the Carlsbad waters, Dr. 
De Carro states that he was frequently obliged to send patients home who had 
been sent there with special instructions, but for whose complaints the water 
was utterly unfit. He adds: “Supported by hope, the journey to the wells was at 
least tolerable ; but, deprived of all further illusions, the way home is dreadful.” 
Many are not only sent to the wrong springs, but at the wrong season of the 
year. In one instance a learned medical baronet ordered an aristocratic lady to 
Carlsbad, with directions that she was to drink only one glass of water; but he 
could not tell of which spring. 

The free carbonic acid of the sparkling waters is supposed to be derived 
from the action either of volcanic heat, or of the interior heat of the globe upon 
limestones. Water charged with this acid gas acts as a powerful solvent on the 
strata through which it passes, thus accounting for the large proportion of solid 
matter generally found in such carbonated waters. Dr. Daubeny states that the 
average temperature of the Saratoga springs is three or four degrees above the 
mean temperature of the air in the same locality, which lends considerable sup- 
port to*the hypothesis given above of the source of the carbonic acid gas. 

The first systematic analyses of waters were made by a commission ap- 
pointed by the French Academy of Sciences, in 1670, since which time the most 
distinguished chemists, among whom we may mention Berzelius ard Liebig, 
have devoted considerable time and research to their examination. It is of in- 
terest to note that the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was not demon- 
strated until 1774, by Bergmann. 

Sulphuretted or hepatic waters derive their gas either from beds of pyrites 
or by passing through strata of bituminous shale and feetic oolitic beds, as is the 
case with the Hovingham Spring. These we may regard as organic sulphuretted 
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waters, while the others are mineral. The mere presence of hydrosulphuric 
acid gas does not necessarily constitute an hepatic water ; for the solid-ingredi- 
ents are essential, and “when they are absent the water is like a wine without 
body.” There are some springs, however, that contain but a small amount of 
salts, and not much sulphuretted hydrogen ; yet they are very valuable. 

In certain springs, as the Virginia White Sulphur, there is a peculiar mucila- 
ginous organic matter which, in the presence of earthy sulphates at a tempera- 
ture of above eighty deg., F., yields sulphuretted hydrogen gas. That a simi- 
lar evolution of gaseous material takes place in the stomach after it is swallowed 
is evidenced by the fact that when the water has been freed from the gas by boil- 
ing before drinking, it still causes eructations of fetid gas. In waters that con- 
tain but little sulphuretted hydrogen, and which have considerable power, the 
activity is doubtless often derived from a similar source. 

The proportion of free gas varies from nearly forty cubic inches to the gallon 
in the Avon Spring, and twenty in the Dinsdale Spring, in England, to a very 
minute quantity. When the waters are strong and agree with the person, they 
stimulate both the kidneys and intestines ; when this result is not produced, the 
patient generally suffers from a very annoying and peculiar headache, which 
affects the centre and base of the brain, and makes one feel as though some of 
the blood vessels would burst if the head were suddenly moved. 

Those who find sulphur waters, as they flow from the spring, too stimulating, 
should allow the gas to be driven off, either by boiling the water or freezing it. 
There is a very decided difference between the waters thus prepared and those 
taken fresh from the fountain ; and all excitable persons, or those suffering from 
inflammation of the brain, or having any tendency thereto, should always use 
water free from its gas, and it is even sometimes advisable to dilute the mineral 
with common water. As thus prepared, if taken in small quantity and allowed to 
remain in the system, sulphur waters become powerful alteratives, acting very 
much like mercury, even to the production of salivation. 

It is a popular idea-that mineral waters act in a mysterious manner, and that 
if they do no good they cannot do harm. But, we may be assured that a water 
that is powerless for evil is also powerless fer good, and therefore useless. That 
it is an error is evidenced by the sudden fatal results. that occur from time to 
time at the different springs. This was so well appreciated in the time of Henry 
IV., that, in order to prevent persons from abusing them, he placed mineral 
waters under the charge of proper superintendents. At the present time similar 
precautions are taken in England, France and Germany, the authorities not per- 
mitting strangers to use the waters of certain springs except under the advice 
of a physician, who is appointed for the purpose. 

Sulphur waters are very useful in the treatment of glandular affections, and 
of certain chronic diseases of the stomach, liver, intestines, spleen, kidneys, blad- 
der, uterus, skin, and in dropsy, scrofula, chlorosis and mercurial disease. If 
the person is dyspeptic, the non-gaseous water should be used in small doses ; 
and if, after a week, it does not agree, it should be discontinued. Such waters 
should not be used if there is any tendency to cerebral disease, or during preg- 
nancy, in consumption, cancer, or in persons who suffer from nervous irrita- 
bility. 

It is impossible to give any absolute rule for the use of sulphur or any other 
mineral water. That can only be determined by the experience of each individual 
for himself. We may, however, say that it is best to commence with doses of 
about three or four ounces, which should be sipped, and not swallowed hastily. 
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There should be an interval of about twenty minutes between each dose, the time 
being spent in sauntering about the grounds attached to the spring, or in con- 
versation. Pliny recommends that mineral waters should not be drunk without 
taking a pinch of salt occasionally. It is an excellent practice, if the sulphur 
water is not saline, to add a little Glauber’s salt occasionally. 

The habit of swallowing half a dozen half-pint or pint tumblers of a water 
without any interval, is apt to produce disagreeable effects. Such an abuse of 
waters as that related by Dr. Moorman, in which a person at the White Sul- 
phur, Virginia, went on a debauch of sixteen glasses a day, instead of six, as 
ordered, is apt to be followed by not only disagreeable, but serious consequences, 
Those who are healthy may perhaps take large quantities of water into their 
stomachs ; but it does not follow that persons in whom that organ is weakened 
by disease can do so with impunity. : 

The time of day at which waters should be taken is in the morning, before 
breakfast, when the body is refreshed by sleep, the heat not oppressive, and the 
stomach empty. A second dose may be taken an hour or so before dinner ; some 
recommend a third small dose before going to bed. It shotild not be taken im- 
mediately before, during, or directly after a meal. 

The length of time required to obtain the full effect of a mineral water depends 
upon the susceptibility of the individual to its action, the nature of his disease, 
and the dose and manner of using. Dr. Armstrong states that the Dinsdale wa- 
ter, containing twenty cubic inches of sulphuretted gas to the gallon, requires 
from six to twelve weeks to accomplish a cure. It is fair to suppose that a less 
powerful water may require a longer time. 

Many fancy that it is of advantage to change the waters frequently; but by 
so doing, time is lost and nothing gained. The better plan is to take the advice 
of some physician who has experience in the matter, and when the spring is se- 
lected, remain there for a number of weeks under the charge and direction of the 
local physician, who if he is a man of education, is better able to give advice as 
regards the use of the water with which he is acquainted than any one at a dis- 
tance. 

The chalybeate springs are admirably adapted to those whose blood is. pale, 
and whose constitutions are more or less broken by long-continued chronic dis- 
ease. Their effect is often most satisfactory after a course of alterative waters, 
and they should generally be so employed. 

Saline springs vary greatly in their composition and character. Those which 
contain iodine, bromine, and arsenic are valuable on account of their alterative 
power. A subdivision of this group includes the alum springs, concerning the 
value of which there is some doubt. 

Great diversity of opinion prevails regarding the use of mineral waters at a 
distance from their source. Many think that they derive as much benefit from 
the bottled water as from a visit to the spring ; but this is a serious error, for the 
change of air and diet, travel, exercise, and general do/ce far niente spirit that 
prevails at the springs are all potent adjuvants in enabling the system to throw 
off disease. So important are these in their effect that some persons regard 
mineral water as being no better than common spring water, and credit all the 
good effects to the surroundings of the spa. This, however, is not the case, for, 
as we have already said, such waters have the power of causing serious evil when 
improperly used; they are therefore potent, and can produce good as well as 
evil. 

The artificial preparation of healing waters has been of late a subject of con- 
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siderable discussion, its importance having arisen from the extensive demand 
for such remedial agents. When the natural water has been proved to possess 
certain therapeutical properties, and an accurate analysis has been obtained, 
there is no doubt but that, if we imitate the process by which nature has pre- 
pared the solution, the artificial preparation will, of course, have the same ther- 
apeutical action as that which is natural. Such an artificial water was at one 
time prepared by Berzelius, after his own analysis of one of the German springs, 
from which he had derived great benefit. In that instance, the artificial water 
was thought to be in no way inferior to the natural. The objection to such a plan 
is the difficulty of obtaining a perfectly reliable analysis, for the analysis of a 
mineral water is not only a problem requiring the greatest care and nicety in its 
solution, but the water itself is continually varying in composition, both as re- 
gards the absolute amount of solid ingredients, and their relative proportions to 
each other. 

Even though success may have crowned the effort to reproduce a given wa- 
ter, it does not follow that it takes the place of a visit to the spring, unless it is 
either used at or in its vicinity, or in a somewhat similar situation as regards the 
height of the spring above the level of the sea and its other surroundings. It 
will not answer to sit in one’s breakfast-room in the city, and expect the same 
results from sipping a few glasses of the artificial water, as are to be derived 
from a visit to the spa, and yet there are many who imagine that they can do so, 
and are disappointed when failure attends the attempt. They might as well ex- 
pect to obtain all the good effects of a visit to the sea-shore by putting a pound 
of salt in a tub of water, and sitting by it for a few hours. 

Though the composition of a water has been determined with as much accu- 
racy as is possible, the artificial representative does not always possess the same 
composition as the original water. We have an excellent illustration of this in 
the pharmaceutical preparation known as Seidlitz powders, which by no means 
furnish a solution having the same composition as Seidlitz water, though many 
of those who use them imagine that they are identical. 

The time of the year at which a mineral spring should be visited, is also a 
matter worthy of consideration, and should be determined for each spring. It 
is generally supposed that the summer months increase the action of mineral 
waters, by reducing the resistance of the system to their influence. As regards 
this matter, we can only say that it is perhaps better to begin late, and have the 
weather grow cool, than to commence early and have it grow hotter. The best 
season for most of the spas is from May to September ; for others, from June 
to the end of August; and at some of the hot springs the waters are useful 
during the whole winter. Those who perspire freely wiil generally find the 
spring or autumn months suit them the best, especially if they take a course of 
baths. Some require two courses—one in May and another in August. 

The diet of a person undergoing a course of mineral waters, should be mod- 
erate and simple, as any excess is apt to produce injurious consequences. Late 
hours should be avoided, as well as exposure to night air and draughts. The 
proper routine is to breakfast at a suitable interval after the morning bath or 
visit to the spring; after that, mild exercise, as riding, driving, walking, or a 
game of tenpins or croquet, with visiting or reading, should occupy the time in 
equal proportions until dinner. This should be early, and should consist chiefly 
of soups, bread and meat, with mild wines, or light beer. Vegetables and fruit 
should be used only in moderate quantity, and avoided altogether unless they 
are perfectly fresh. Supper should be very simple and moderate, and it is best 
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to retire about ten o’clock, to be ready for the early morning air and visit to the 
spring. 

The judicious use of medicines that are suited to the case, is often of con- 
siderable importance in accomplishing the desired result. When the waters do 
not agree, a mild cathartic often corrects any evil consequences ; and as a rule it 
is always good policy to take a cathartic for a day or so before commencing a 
course of waters, especially if they do not of themselves tend to produce the 
necessary evacuations. 

An important element in the production of the good effects of asspa, is the 
complete freedom from all care and anxiety regarding business ; but entire want 
of occupation would soon induce an intolerable ennui, hence the necessity of a 
liberal supply of reading material and games to divert the mind and exercise 
the body. Exercise should, however, be moderate, and never pushed to the 
point of fatigue ; above all, excess in dancing should be carefully avoided. 

The dress of a person visiting a spa is worthy of attention, and should be 
suited to the region and season. If the springs are among the hills, it should 
be arranged to meet bad weather. Most persons, and especially invalids, will 
find it best to wear flannel or silk next the skin, and an aquascutum or overcoat 
should always be near at hand to meet sudden changes, 

We may be satisfied that the waters are producing good results if they stim- 
ulate the bowels, kidneys, liver, skin, and especially the brain, or if the pulse is 
reduced in frequency and force from a high standard. It often happens that 
waters cause constipation when first taken ; sometimes this is preceded by a laxa- 
tive effect. In either case the constipation should be corrected, if possible, by 
a suitable change in the manner of using the water, and if this fails, by the as- 
sistance of a mild purgative. The effect of a visit to a spa on the spirits of in- 
valids is often wonderful. The use of the water, combined with the change in 
air, diet and general surroundings, renders them more cheerful, and greatly en- 
hances their enjoyment of amusements and society. 

To those who visit mineral springs merely for amusement, or because it is 
fashionable, the matters of which we have spoken may be of little interest. It 
is, however, well that they should know that, for such as are not matrimonially 
inclined, a sojourn at a spa is attended with considerable danger. Even the 
most pre-occupied literary men may, under such circumstances, fall victims to 
the darts of the mischievous god. It was at the mineral spring at Stratford-on- 
Avon that Shakespeare met his fate in Anne Hathaway, and Gilsland Spring has 
a place in history as being the spot where Walter Scott had his ardor so stimu- 
lated by the waters that he proposed on the same evening that he was intro- 
duced to his lady-love,:and in a letter to his mother, written within the first 
week of their acquaintance, says that there were no objections on the part of the 
lady to a union at the earliest convenience. 

Joun C. DRAPER, M. D. 





CLIMMERLEY GAP. 


—_—_—- 


I. 


ENRY CLAY GLENNING, telegraph operator at Lindenbury railway 
T] station, sat at his desk as the dusk closed in of a gloomy April evening, 
a dozen or more years back. A tall, light-built young man of maybe seven-and- 
twenty, with a full, close-cropped brown beard, and a clever, good-looking face ; 
but, about the eyes and mouth there were troubled lines that seemed to indi- 
cate some present, wearing care. The cold northeasterly rain beat drearily on 
the panes; the sashes rattled dismally in the eddying wind. There was noth- 
ing going through the line this hour and more, and Glenning leaned back in his 
chair in thought that his attitude showed was not at all pleasant company. He 
got up after a while and took down his hat and coat from the wall. It was 
nearly seven by the office clock. The station-master relieved him three-quarters 
of an hour; there was no train due until the Lake Mail, nine minutes of eight. 
He went out, and up the bleak, wet streets. Getting home, he left his wet coat 
in the passage, and passed on up the stairs. He leaned back on the landing a 
minute, with eyes looking down, and face compressed in distasteful revery. 
Then he stepped forward quickly, and went in. The table was set for two. Be- 
side it a lady sat stitching upon some needlework in her lap. Her cheek flushed 
as he came in; but she did not look up. He came and sat down opposite. The 
angry flush remained ; her lips were firmly shut ; she worked on, loop over loop, 
and did not raise her eyes or turn her head. 

“ Mary,” he said, his tone was low and gentle, “ Mary, I want to tell you 
a story.” 

She glanced up askance at his face, as though surprised. But her eyes went 
instantly back to her lap, and her fingers worked on, loop over loop. Glenning 
went on; his voice a little graver, but gentle and low as before. 

“ On the North Rock Road, just beyond the Southdown Mills, there is a lit- 
tle country store, kept by one John O’Neil and his wife, Jane. I’ve known the 
pair by sight a long time now—honest, simple, hard-working folks, and prosper- 
ous, too, as things go. They have no boys and only one girl—Jenny, after her 
mother. I remember her a little, toddling thing, in a pink frock and gingham 
apron, as I used to see her playing about the place when I went out and in from 
the farm. She was a bright, merry child, and a great pet at home, as you may 
suppose. John was never tired of talking about her as a child, and praising her 
cleverness and winning ways. He vowed he’d make a scholar of her if he 
worked his nails off to do it. Well, the girl grew and grew, and last summer 
finished the course of the common school, and in the fall went off to Fort Hill 
Institute, in Tidewater. The old couple missed Jenny sadly, of course, and 
found the old house lonely enough when the girl was gone. Their only conso- 
lation was their weekly letter, which came in regularly every Wednesday after- 
noon by the Through Mail. They used to come in together in their old buggy, 
every week, on Wednesday, in almost any weather, and get the letter. It got to 
be a standing saying among the men about the station, ‘There’s John and Jane 
wants a letter from Jinny.? When I went down to the office to-day I saw them 
coming over from the post-office. They came in. Both looked anxious and 
troubled.” 
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“Mr. Glenning,’ says John, ‘we haven’t no word from our girl to-day. It’s 
the first time it’s missed, and we feel a little doubtsome like. We want you to 
send word by the telegraph, and ask how it is.’ 

“T sent the message to Jenny, at Fort Hill: 

“*No letter to-day. Anything wrong?’ 

“In half an hour the answer came back: 


“Nothing wrong. Well and happy. j aia 
ENNY O’NEIL. 


“The old pair were in great glee over their ‘letter by telegraph.’ They 
went off as happy as birds. That was about two o’clock. At three-fifteen this 
came.” He took out some telegraph slips from his pocket, selected one and 
pushed it across the table. She turned her head and read: 

“ Jenny O’Neil died here by an accident this afternoon. Will you break the 
news ?” 

It was addressed to a clergyman of Lindenbury, and signed by the princi- 
pal of the Tidewater Scheol. 

Glenning watched her as she read. He had thought the sad story would 
soften her. She had a woman’s heart, I think; it did soften her. She too re- 
membered the bright, fair-faced young girl on the North Rock Road. But she 
seemed to strive against the feeling ; summoned her pride to steel her against 
letting him see. Her face flushed up with a thrill of pity and sympathy ; she could 
not see the work in her lap plainly for a dimness in her eyes. But she bit her 
lip, and kept back the tears that almost brimmed over, and forced her fingers to 
work on, loop upon loop. 

“ Mary,” he said—his voice was sad and low, “I was wrong to say what I 
did. 1 was hot and ill-tempered then, and hardly knew what I did. I’m sorry, 
Mary. Wont you let it go?” 

He leaned his head on his hand, looked in her face, and waited for her to 
speak. She did not raise her eyes. He went on, with a very mournful tone. 
There was a wounded look in his eyes; she knew it, though she did not turn 
her own, or lift them from her lap. Very gravely he talked on to her, pleaded 
with her earnestly and sadly. There was no reproach in his words, no note of 
blame, though there was room. 

She kept her mask on well; he thought she was unmoved. But I think the 
white teeth closed upon the lip inside, and the woman’s heart throbbed hotly 
underneath. Suddenly she started visibly ; he must have seen it. But it was 
not for anything he had said. She felt in her pocket, turned over the work-box 
by her side; got up and looked about the room, pulled out a drawer or two, 
lifted a book or a paper. She did not seem to find anything ; but came back and 
sat down as before. 

“ Henry,” she said, “ when you’re ready, we'll have our tea.” 

Her voice was low and calm—plainly forced; she did not lift her head. 
He started up at that as if she had struck him. A look of sharp pain leaped 
into his face. He got up quickly, and walked about the room, his head bent and 
his hands behind him, in a pitiful, aimless way. After a little, he stopped sud- 
denly, facing the window. 

“ Mary,” he said, “come here.” His voice was stern. 

She got up and stood beside him. The curtains hung apart. He swept 
them wide with his hand, and pointed through the glass. 

“ Look,” he said. 


15 
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Across the street she saw a lighted window, with the curtains drawn aside. 
Inside, a thick-set and common-looking man was playing about the room, with 
a curly-haired child ; a woman by the table looking on with a happy smile. As 
they looked a peal of ringing, childish laughter came dimly to their ears. He 
let the curtain fall, leaned back against the wall, and looked her in the face. 
Her eyes flashed bright, an angrier flush swept up, and dyed her cheek deep red. 
Her words were bitter when she spoke. : 

“Well,” she said, “what of all that? Why didn’t you marry Sue Stuart 
yourself? The fool would have had you for asking.” She laughed a bitter 
mocking laugh. 

“I wish to God—” he began. But he stopped. She went’back and sat by 
the table. He came and sat down opposite. He sat silent awhile, his head sunk 
in his hands. The attitude was one profoundly mournful—the air of a travel- 
ler lost in some unexplored forest, who sits down disheartened at last, finding no 
path, seeing no way to the light. A straggling lock of his hair fell down upon 
his face. He lifted his hand and drew out, one, two, three gray hairs. “ Look, 
Mary,” he said, “ I’ll be twenty-seven in June.” . 

That arrow touched her visibly ; his hair and face were not like that when they 
two married, nineteen months ago. He went on, with a mournful voice: “I 
was alone in the world. I was lonely, and wanted help. I told you that two 
years ago; you must remember, Mary, I said I’d be true to you through good 
or evil. God helping me, I’ll keep my word. I said I’d try to make you hap- 
py; I meant to be happy myself. I meant to do right by you. In the main, I 
think I have; at least, I’ve honestly tried. I’ve said hard words at times, when 
I hardly knew what I said ; for them I am honestly sorry, as for all my failings 
in love and duty. We ought to be happy together; we are neither of us that; 
I hardly know why. I hardly know how we came to this miserable pass. I see 
no way out of it now, for you or me. God help and forgive us both !” 

She lifted her eyes from her lap at last, and turned upon him, flashing scorn. 
“Henry Glenning,” she said, fronting him full with a hot, flushed face, “what 
do you want? What would you have? Am/J/happy? Have I no heart? no 
pulse? no nerves that can be cut and stung? Because I am too proud to show 
my pain; because I will not mope or whine ; because I laugh to hide the bitter 
ache and void ; bite my lips till they bleed, and crush back the sob that chokes, 
and the tears that blind me, do you think I am ice or stone? Must you turn on 
me, too? Had I not enough? You know why I married you. Was it my own 
free choice? I was a fool; I know it, but I say it was not; I say it was not. 
You say no one forced me—how do you know? No one said, you shail or you 
shall not ; we are past that day. I wish to God they had; I would have laughed, 
and had my way. But is that all? Do you know how a petty household tyran- 
ny can wear and warp? A father’s preference, a brother’s sneers and scoffs, a 
sister’s anger, a mother’s averted face? I was a coward; I knowit. If I had 
it to live over, I’d walk through fire, first. You were clever and handsome; 
they all liked you. You know what I mean. You knew it then, and should 
have set me right. For you I broke my faith; I was afraid of the world’s silly 
laugh—poor, blind fool that I was! I broke my faith, I say; that was your sin 
and mine. Your sin, I say; for you knew, and should have died first. Do you 
pity me? Do you grieve for your part in making my life a shame and a lie? 
Pity? You blame my neglect,-taunt me for my coldness of heart. Heart? I 
tell you I have no heart. You hear men’s lies to my blame. You distrust your 
own wife’s word. You are passionate with me; harsh, hard, cruel. You spoke 
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to 'me'to-day as no man has aright. I will not hear it again. 1 will not bear it. 
I warn you to beware. You may make their lies come true.” 

“God forgive you!” he said. That was all. He got up and went out. His 
head was bent, his face was haggard, but neither angry nor stern. 


Il. 


SLOWLY and sadly he went down the stairs. He wondered how it would 
end. He could not quite understand her persistent anger, her fierce rejection 
of his overtures. He had been wrong; he owned it freely. His temper was 
hot at times; but she could not but know that she had tried him beyond pa- 
tience. No, he could not understand, or see his way. Drawing on his coat, his 
face was turned toward the stair. The gas-light shone upon a folded paper ly- 
ing on the second step, soiled and torn. He stooped and picked it up. He 
glanced inside ; it was written in capital letters, apparently unmeaning. A hor- 
rible suspicion flashed upon him—might not what he had overheard be true ? 
He opened the door and went out. He stopped at the corner, under the lamp, 
opened the paper, and held it to the light. It was a sheet of common note pa- 
per, folded in three. A wet boot-heel had apparently trodden upon one side as 
it lay in the fold, and ground off a part of the writing just below the first four 
words. <A pulpy shred connected the parts, and showed what space was gone. 
This was what remained : 


(1) O& RQQT FGCT OCT &— 
—DQPI 
TT—HTU ATSUG. (3) FI SR BSYV 
KYEVH. (4) NET YB EREH TEG. 
AJDXN XARENE. 


The rain dripped down upon the paper; he sheltered it with his hat, and 
stood, with head bare, in the beating rain. He felt in his heart that that fourth 
word could be but one. He found the key in a minute’s time ; a simple school- 
boy trick. He felt that that word must be Jfary. He tried it through the sen- 
tence, counting two letters back : o-m-c-a-t-r-&-y. “Aly poor, dear Mary.” 

The rain dripped from his hair; he shivered—was it with cold? He felt 
sick and faint; he thought he should fall. He saw the lights of the Merriman 
House over the way. He staggered across, through mud and water half-knee 
deep, heeding neither gutter nor pool ; went in and up to the bar. 

“ Brandy,” he said. He lifted the bottle; but his hand shook too much. 
“ Pour it.” His voice sounded hoarse and strange. The barman took up the 
bottle and half filled the glass. Glenning steadied himself by the bar. He 
spilled a little as he lifted the glass. He set it down empty. “ More,” he said. 
He drank it off, and went out. The church clock was striking eight. He ran 
on down to the station; he was half an hour late. He sat down at his desk. 
There was nothing going through the wires from L. ; only now and then some 
message about the trains on the railway line. The cipher changed after that 
first line. The burning spirit set him all ablaze ; his brain was on fire, his heart 
a leaden weight. He studied those next legible words with a mad anxiety. 
They were plainly the end of a sentence, the rest of which was gone. He 
tried the words this way and that—counted forward, backward, one letter, two 
letters, three, four, five. He felt sure it was some simple trick of spelling; but 
he could make no sense of them for a long time. Some one came stamping in 
now and then out of the rain; but he paid no heed, worked away at that terrible 
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puzzle that seemed so like child’s play, and was, in fact, such deadly, earnest 
work. 

“It may well be doubted,” says Poe, “ whether human ingenuity can construct 
an enigma of this kind which human ingenuity, if properly applied, may not also 
resolve.” Inacertain sense, this is, no doubt, true. In the hiding of thought, as 
of treasure, it is always possible that a second mind may invent or happen upon 
the same method and place of concealment, and so discover the buried store. 
But I think I may safely engage to conceal a thought under a riddle of this sort 
which shall be as long in the finding as the buried gold and jewels of the pirate- 
captain, Kidd. Here is this simple cipher, which so cruelly perplexed poor 
Glenning that April evening. The head that constructed it was none of the 
cleverest, and, by consequence, the riddle was of the rudest and simplest. In these 
next four words the writer had hit, by good chance, upon an expedient so sim- 
ple that you may easily get at the hidden meaning if you have quick mother-wit 
and good luck. Yet I challenge any reader to go to work systematically, and un- 
ravel the enigma by any more logical process than that of happy guessing. 
Take the words before reading further : 


DQPI TT—HTU ATSUG. 


Glenning wearied and fretted himself, to no purpose, with trial on trial. Then 
he tried the system commonly used with these riddles, depending upon the known 
excess in the number of certain letters, e, a, 0, i, d, and so on, in their order. It 
would not work. He was out again. The trouble with that system, and similar 
ones, is that they provide only for cases in which each character of the cipher 
refers uniformly to one certain thing in the underlying expression ; and even 
here the system may be easily stultified by the omission of the articles, and the 
use of a little care in the selection of the words employed. 

In this particular instance, the writer had happened upon a pretty good plan, 
but showed himself plainly indebted to good luck rather than cleverness, by a 
blunder which a little skill would have made him easily avoid. There was a flaw 
in the construction which gave you a clue to the possible plan. Glenning had 
worked over the phrase till he was in despair of solving the terrible riddle. He 
leaned back in his chair and closed his tired eyes, with a baffled, beaten look. 
Those cabalistic words stood out before his sight, burned upon his brain in let- 
ters of fire. I do not think he would ever have construed them but for the blun- 
der of which I speak. It struck him suddenly now; he started forward and 
looked. The second word of the four was “ TT.” By the common assumption, 
upon which he had worked all along, these two T’s must refer to the same certain 
character. “TT” might, indeed, not be a word at all; it might be a number 
or a contraction. But the presumption was that it represented a word of two 
letters. Then, if the common assumption applied, this underlying word must be 
the double of some single letter. That was absurd on its face ; no such com- 
bination, from double a to double z, forms any English word. Glenning caught 
at the suggestion with an eager flash ; he cursed his own blindness, for not see- 
ing it before. He saw that these two T’s could not stand for the same thing— 
in other words, that the cipher must have been formed upon a variable plan; 
that a character might have different meanings, dependent upon its place in the 
sentence, or other pre-arranged relation. He saw how this might be easily done 
in a hundred ways. He tried the simpJest possible—counting from the first letter 
one forward ; from the second, two ; from the third, three—and so on. 


D-E, Q-S, P-S, I-M—Essm. 
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No; out again, d—but stop. /s that the simplest possible method ? Hardly. 
The writer would naturally count forward ; we must count back. 


D-C, Q-O, P-M, I-E—Come. 
Ha! He counted out the letters with a fierce haste. 


— Come on—all right. 


It was maddening. What could it mean? It frightened him to think ; some 
devil’s work, he felt sure. He tried the next words. The cipher had changed 
again ; he saw what those numbers meant now—saw it, and cursedthem. “(1)- 
(3)-(4).” The (2) was doubtless gone with the part shredded off. These num- 
bers meant four different ciphers pre-arranged. 

Just then Station-master Farley came in and spoke to him something about a 
sick friend, and a request that Glenning would attend to any business that should 
come in for him, till he got back. Glenning tipped back in his chair, with his 
head thrown back, and his eyes staring up in the other’s face. But while his eyes 
stared wide, his mind was all the while working away at the clumsy puzzle that 
yet had power to torment him intolerably. He nodded his head when Farley 
had done ; but, when he had gone out, what semblance of an idea Glenning had 
of the whole was some dim notion that Farley wanted him to answer messages 
that might come in about the trains. Farley had told him something of a train 
off time ; but of that he remembered nothing. 

He worked on at the next four words. His whole being seemed to centre 
upon that one torn, crumpled, mud-stained shred with its terrible hieroglyphics. 
He saw, knew, thought, felt, heard no other thing. After a while the familiar 
sound of a message struck upon his ear, and partly roused him. He took off the 
message mechanically: 

“Where is the Lime Lake Mail?” 

He read it over and over. The words conveyed no meaning to his brain. 
What he did about it he knew not. The same message might have come many 
times, for all he knew then. What answer went back, or whether any, he knew 
no more. 

He tried the words of the cipher back and forth, this way and that, over and 
over again. But he got the key at last—a stupid one enough—straight forward, 
counting four letters ahead. 

“ ALL RIGHT—COME ON. BE ON YOUR GUARD.” 

What could it all mean? He worked away at the rest, as one might work a 
problem in a nightmare dreanf. All else seemed dim and strange, and far away ; 
men’s voices, now and then ; doors opening and closing again ; once the bustle of 
a freight train going through. He heard these sounds in a strange jumble, 
without definite idea of their cause or meaning, and yet without surprise, like one 
in areal dream. There was little or no work for the wires. What there was he 
did without thought or understanding, with the machine-like motions of long- 
acquired habit. 

He missed the key of the cipher this time from its very nearness and sim- 
plicity. The thought could hardly be said to be hidden. He counted forward, 
two letters, three, four, five, six, one; backwardthe same. He twisted the words 
and the letters ; vexed himself fiercely to no purpose; all the while devouring 
with eagerness to know the meaning of this terrible riddle that fate had set him 
to solve. He cursed himself for his stupidity, when at last he saw; the sentence 
was simply spelt backward, letters and words reversed. 
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“GET HERE BY TEN.” 

Just then a telegram clicked off the wires. He sat a moment like one dazed ; 
then the instinct of long habit moved him again, and he worked the instrument 
with his hand—God knows, not with his heart or brain. 

He looked up at the clock on the shelf; it wanted five minutes of ten. He 
staggered out to the door, and let the cold rain drive upon his head. 


III. 


My name is William Thurlow Whipple. -I have been a conductor -on: the 
Tidewater and Lime Lake Railway since the summer of ’51._ On the 21st of April 
last, I ran the Lindenbury Night Express out of Tidewater at seven o’clock. 
We had the “ George Grant” engine, James Morris, driver, and nine cars in all. 
The distance from Tidewater to Lindenbury is sixty-three miles ; we were due 
at L. at 10:07. 

At Wendall, fifteen miles out, we passed the East Branch Accommodation, 
bound in, on the switch. As we ran in, I saw Henry Brown, conductor of the 
Branch train, cross over and stand by our track. He did not see me yet when I 
hailed him :— 

“ Helloa there, Brown! What is the word ?” 

“That you, Whipple?” he called. “Telegram for you from Clark’s.” 

There was no office at Wendall ; Clarksville is the next up-station. It-was 
quite dark by this time ; I read the message by the station lamps: 

LINDENBURY, 7:05 P. M. 
To W. T. Wurpp_e, Nicut Ex., CLARKSVILLE. 

Lake -Mail off track between Fetterley and Glenbrook. Can’t get on before 8. Come 
to Ashley—then look out. 

MICHAEL FARLEY, S. M. 

Farley was station-master at L. Ashley was three stations ahead. Wewere 
due there at 8:02. I looked at my watch as we ran in. I recollect we were a 
minute ahead of time. I jumped down as we slowed, and ran ahead into the 
telegraph office. A message from Linden was waiting : 

“Lake Mail off yet, west of the Junction. Come on till 9.” 

We ran on west, making good time. Glenbrook is twenty-two miles west of 
Lindenbury ; we should have passed the Lake Night Mail at Winterville, next 
west of Clark’s. I felt a little anxious about it as we thundered on through the 
darkness ; there was no moon that night, and west of Wamona the sky was over- 
cast, and the air full of misty rain. 

It was five minutes past nine as we ran into Chairwell Station. I telegraphed 
to L. for orders. They came: 

“ All right. Come on.” ‘ 

The rails were slippery with the thick mist ; we had lost time on a heavy up- 
grade, three miles back. I waited for no explanations, ran out, and started the 
train. At Wrexell, the East Branch Freight was due; the branch joins the main 
line at Glenbrook. I went forward and watched for her lights when the whistle 
blew at Blackman’s Crossroads. There was the bright head-light of the great 
“Sampson ” freight engine, a mile away, waiting for us on the turn-out. I stogd 
on the engine steps as we ran in. As we came up with the “ Sampson,” and 
ran slowly past, I hailed the engineer : 

“Hallowell! Helloa! Hear anything of the Lake Mail? ’ 

“Passed Clannerlane at Glenbrook. Had men to work on his feed-pipes. 
Said he’d be right in half an hour.” 
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Half an hour? He must be at Cunningham’by this time—or Whewell’s 
Bend at farthest. 

I telegraphed to Lindenbury : 

“ Where is the Lime Lake Mail?” 

Directly the answer came : 

“Come on. All right.” 

The same words over again. Not a word of that train ahead. It was 
strange ; but we were behind time yet. 

“Go ahead!” I called. ‘ Make up lost time.” 

It was twenty-seven minutes past nine. We had nineteen miles yet to Lin- 
den. It was five miles to Brentford, the next station west. 

At Brentford I telegraphed again : 

“ Where is the Lime Lake Mail?” 

I knew the Brentford operator, of course ; his name was John Murray. He 
sent off the message, repeating the words aloud : 

“ Where is the Lime Lake Mail?” 

Waiting the reply, I asked him: 

“ Have you had any word of the Mail this side of the Branch ?” 

“ Not a word. No messages west of here, except to you, since half after 
seven.” 

The return message clicked off the wires. You may be sure I watched Mur- 
ray’s lips for the words. Again the very same: 

“Come on. All right.” 

Not a word more. 

I had no time to wait. We were still a little behind. My duty was to make 
that up and obey my orders. 

“ Give me the slip,” I said. 

I had the other two in my pocket. I remembered that, and was thankful for 
so much. They would clear me, whatever happened. But, none the less, 1 was 
fretted by the thought of that off-time train somehow ahead in the dark. | sig- 
nalled Morris to increase the speed. I stood by a lamp and took out the three 
slips of telegraph paper. There was no mistake. I read each one over carefully. 
The words were plain: “ All right. Come on.” 

You say I had no cause for such anxiety as I describe? that I was pretty 
close on time ; the words of the telegrams simple, and such as would naturally 
occur in such a case; that the same words should be repeated was no more 
strange than happens every day. You think I exaggerate for effect? I say you 
know nothing about it. I say it was strange that those words were three times 
repeated. It was strange that they should come at all in answer to my mes- 
sage ; they did not answer my question. Hallowel! said Clannerlane expected 
to be after him in half an hour. By that we should have met him at Brentford 
Station. I say I was horribly anxious; ten times more than I’ve written down. 
One says, I was mad to increase the speed, fearing what I did. I tell you I did 
my duty. I was bound to keep on time and obey my orders. They have no . 
right to taunt me; it was bad enough without that. I say I did my duty. It 
was only three miles and a half to Hackerby. I was thankful to hear the whistle 
at the last cross-roads. I was in the office before the train had stopped. 

“ Marks,” I cried, “do you know where’s the down mail ?” 

“No.” 

“Telegraph Linden; quick! Say, ‘For God’s sake, where is the Lake 
Mail ?’” 
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I thought the answer would never come. I longed and feared to hear it. 
Here is the slip now, with those same terrible words: 

“ All right. Come on.” 

As Marks read those words, I broke out with a curse. 

“What’s the row?” he said. “Hold on. There’s more.” 

I jumped at that. 

“Goon. Quick!” 

“All right. Come on. Be on your guard!” 

I rushed out. Morris was watching. I waved my arm. The train moved 
on. It was scant four miles to Garrowfield, the last this side of Lindenbury. I 
went forward and looked out ahead. We were running pretty fast; thirty-five 
miles to the hour, I should say. We were up to our time at last. We were 
running through the Clitheroe Hills, the road winding up the valley of the Gar- 
row; to the left the river flowed dark and silent. Now and then you caught a 
gleam from the gloomy current ; here and there, the sound of its brawling over a 
stony bed. You saw the lights of a village, now and again, twinkling among the 
Idoming hills across the Garrow, Here we crossed a roaring culvert; then, the 
river running to the right, ran out on the high embankment at Mack’s Ford, 
and so across by Half Mile Trestle Bridge. 

I kept my eyes ahead; a horrible fear tormented me. That strange, four- 
times repeated telegram tortured me. The words were constantly in my ears. 
I heard them in the roar of the rushing train—“ Come on. come on, come on!” 
And those other added words; what could they mean? Why were we to de on 
our guard? Where could that Lake Train be? Why had they not sent me 
word? It was a terrible muddle altogether. In nine years’ running on railway 
trains I had never known anything like it. All the messages had come from 
Linden The Lindenbury telegrapher I had known for years. His name was 
Henry Glenning, a tall, brown-bearded man of twenty-nine or thirty. I say I 
had known him long; I do not mean that I was intimate with him, but that I 
knew him as one knows the men he meets every day. He was a superior man 
every way, as we railway men go. We all owned to that in a tacit way, and 
most of us liked and respected him much. He was the last man on the line 
that any of us would mistrust. Temperate, punctual, somewhat taciturn, he was 
always at his post and never made mistakes. Of late, he had grown more quiet 
than ever; it was evident that some secret trouble was wearing on him. His 
face had got a careworn look ; we noticed a streak of gray here and there in his 
hair and beard. But, if anything, he was more faithful than ever in his work in 
the Linden office. Of course, we never spoke to him about the change in him; 
but we did among ourselves, and were all sorry for him, in our way. 

Farley said it was his wife was leading him a sorry life of it. He had married, 
a year or two before, a girl from Caromel Corners, they said, named Mary Win- 
ton, I think. Only the day before, coming down with the Garrow and Glen 
Kilns Express, I had met Blissom, with the up mail, at Hackerby Station, and 
said to him: 

“What's up with Glenning, now? He looks dreadfully cut up.” 

Blissom was a Lindenbury man; I live in Tidewater, myself. 

“That Mary Winton’s a-leading Glenning a naggy tramp of it, I hear,” says 
Blissom ; he knew Mary before she was married. “They do say she’s a tarrier 
to go on when her back’s up, and gives it to Glenning all-fired.” Blissom was a 
good fellow, but rough. 

But, as I said, Glenning seemed all the more faithful since his home troubles ; 
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I never thought of doubting him. So we plunged on through the darkness. We 
had a passenger car that night, as it uncommonly happened, directly behind the 
tender. I stood on the forward platform, and kept an anxious lookout: The 
air was full of a thick drizzle ; our speed made a strong west wind there, outside. 
On we went, keeping our pace well up—we had no right to go ahead of time— 
through Sadler’s Drop, in the Clitheroe Hills, out then into the level country 
beyond. As the whistle blew for Garrowfield Station, I passed back through the 
forward car. The telegraph office in Garrowfield is a little east of the platform. 
Seeing the passengers look hard at me, I then first noticed that my clothes were 
dripping wet. Near the rear end of the car, an Irish woman sat, with her head 
on the window, fast asleep. I shook her roughly; I hoped she might get down 
here. She started up with a confused flutter. 

“This Hackerby, ‘Sir ?” 

“ Last station back,” I said. “ You’re too far on.” 

“ Ow, thin, an’ what’ll iver I do?” says she. “ Shure, Dennis is afther ex 
pictia’ of me, an’ he’ll think I’m kilt intirely.” 

“You must get off here,” I said. “Come, be quick.” The train was be- 
ginring to slow speed. 

“ Shure, thin, sir,” she pleaded, “It’s mesilf has an own sisther, is a laun- 
dery in Lindingbarry, itself. If ye’d be so kind to lit me down there. I haven’t 
no money, sir; but I’d bring it ye bright in the marnin’.” 

“ Can’t do it,” I said. We were close upon the station. I bustled her out, 
roughly enough, I suppose. 

A gentleman, sitting by with his wife, had been watching us. I saw his face 
fire up as I hustled the woman out. He jumped up and faced me. 

“What do you mean?” he says, all hot. “It’s a brutal shame to put the 
woman off in the night, in a strange town, with no money. Here, I'll pay her 
fare.” 

I pushed her through the door; gave him no answer. He held me by the 
arm. 

“Your name?” he demanded, sternly. “Mine is Charles Holden. I'll re- 
port you.” 

I was not angry with him—he did not know. 

“ My name is William Whipple.” 

I saw a fellow I knew on the platform. 

“Caley,” I calls, “ show this woman a decent lodging. Pay—I’ll make it all 
right.” 

I telegraphed to Linden: 

“Shall I come on? Why don’t you send me word of the Lime Lake Mail ? 

I don’t think I breathed till the answer came : 

“Come on. Be on your guard. GET HERE BY TEN.” 

Good heaven !—it was maddening. What did it mean ? what could it mean ? 

I rushed out, waved my arm madly to Morris. 

“Go on, there—quick !” I yelled. 

I ran ahead, and climbed up on the engine. I looked at my watch. It 
wanted six minutes of ten! I held the slip before his eyes. His face blanched 
white as a corpse. 

“Good God, Whipple ! it’s seventy miles an hour !” 

“I don’t know what it means. It’s some mad work. But we’ve got to obey 
orders. Drive like h—!” 


I ran through the train taking the fares. How could they laugh and talk? 
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Every minute I heard the scream of the train ahead, that I dreaded as I shall 
never fear death. The speed increased steadily. The cars rocked on the 
springs. The passengers grew uneasy; the women looked fearfully one to 
another. Some men expostulated : 

“Why are you running so fast? Do you want to murder us all ?” 

“We are ordered to be at Lindenbury by ten,” I said. It wanted just four 
minutes. I saw the glare of Bell’s Rolling Mills flash by—five miles and a half 
to L.! 

I ran forward to the platform of the first car. By the forward door sat a lady, 
with a child in her lap, asleep—a little fair-haired girl of three or four. I see it 
as plainly now as I sawit then. I hardly know why, but little things that oc- 
curred that night seem burnt into my memory in colors of fire. I lie back now, 
here on this bed, where I have met, at strangers’ hands, more true kindness and 
Christian courtesy than I had believed in before; and, shutting my eyes, I see 
that sweet child’s face smiling in it’s pure dreams, the mother’s beautiful face 
brooding above it with a look of heavenly tenderness and love. I feel the heave 
of the hurling train, feel the car sway and spring with the terrible speed. I re- 
member all, as I saw it hurrying through the car. I passed out on the plat- 
form. It wanted three minutes of ten. I knew we could not make it, though 
Morris was driving on with every pound of steam. I saw him standing at the 
levers, brawny and stalwart against the glare of the head-light, flying ahead on 
the track, one arm raised and grasping the lever, looking steadfastly forward, 
never turning his head to right or left. I knew what he looked for—only too 
well! I shudder and turn sick to think of it now. 

Before heaven, it was awful. To stand out there in that rushing whirlwind, 
clinging as for your life in that swaying, hurling flight; to stare forward into 
that awful darkness ; to strain your sight until you were dizzy and blind, and 
your eyes were fire ; and yet not dare to close them or turn away—deafened and 
stunned by that terrible jar and roar ; heart and pulse faint with a horrible fear— 
the fear of sudden death! 

Was I a coward ?—who says it? May he be tried alike! God forgive me 
—what do I say? Pray heaven, no—that were a fiend's prayer. I do not say 
I did not care for myself. I did—who cares not for his life that is man? I 
thought of a little humble home sixty miles behind ; of a little brown-faced boy, 
smiling in happy sleep; of a dear heart bending over the crib, perhaps ; sewing 
by the lonely lamp; praying for me, it might be, out of her pure, true heart. I 
thought of these, and I prayed to Heaven to spare me to life and love. But 
more than of this, I say and I know, I thought of the hundreds that trusted to 
me for their lives—looked to me to see to it that they encountered no needless 
peril. To strain ahead into that awful gloom—to think and think of those poor 
souls in my charge—I swear it was torment. 

I lost all sense of time and place, in the intense strain of sight and thought. 
I could not say where we were ; it seemed we were running for hours. I knew 
what I looked to see—what I feared with a horrible dread ; I knew only that. 

Morris never slackened the pace; he drove his engine on with every pound 
of power. They tell me we made five miles in half a minute more. 

Suddenly we leaped through a belt of deeper gloom ; a heavy roll of thun- 
der struck my-ears with a stunning crash. I knew it was Merrill’s Gap. The 
road lay level through the plain ahead to Climmerley Gap beyond. Half of the 
way was passed ; we hurled on, terrible as fate. 

Suddenly, out of the blackness of Climmerley Gap, there flashed—oh God !— 
a great, white light! 
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I went in then and shut the door. 

They must have seen it in my face. WhenTI turned and looked forward 
again, the lady with the child stood at my side. I shall never forget the look in 
her face ; the child was clasped to her heart. “ What is it?” she said. 

She spoke in a whisper, more awful than any cry. The two engines screamed 
like charging demons ; wheels reversed, and every brake hard down, we went 
staggering, shuddering, grinding on to our doom. But, through all that terrible 
din, I heard that awful whisper from those beautiful, bloodless lips. 

I pointed forward to the great, white light, glowing down the line straight 
upon us. 

“ Tt’s death,” 1 said. 

She answered me not a word. She lifted the child to her face, then clutched 
it to her heart, “ Louise, Louise!” she moaned, and sank back out of my sight. 

I stood and looked ahead. At the first alarm, the fireman had jumped. 
Morris stood to his post. I saw him whistle down brakes, reverse his engine, 
set his bell ringing, do all that mortal could do. Then he stepped back, steadied 
himself, and leaped out into the dark. I saw itall; it was only a moment's time. 

That terrible white light dashed straight upon us—that awful, blinding glare 
of death ! 

I heard a horrid crash, like ten thousand cannon—like the rending of a world. 
I felt myself lifted and hurled through the air—knocked, battered, pounded, 
pressed, bruised, twisted, crushed, struck on the back, as with a steam-whirled 
shaft. Then I was lying on the grass with a blinding glare in my eyes. I heatd 
a low, weak moan. I turned my head—a woman lay close beside me with a 
child clasped tight to her heart. There was blood on the beautiful lips—both 
were dead. 

I remember no more. Heaven spared me the rest of that horrible night. I 
was taken up for dead. They brought me here, to St. Stephen’s, to this bed, 
where I have lain these six long months—long months and very weary, though 
all that gentleness and skilful hands could do has been done for me. 

I have the papers with the account of the disaster. There is a sickening list 
of killed and maimed—so long that 1 shudder when I look. Among the dead, I 
read: John Blissom, driver, off duty. Ellen M. Villers and child, Louise, of 
Glenbrook. Charles K. Holden, President of Clitheroe Bank. He knows me 
better now—where honor, and a brave, kind heart have found their just reward. 

W. T. WHIPPLE. 





St. STEPHEN’S HOSPITAL, 19th October. 
» 19 


From the Tidewater Herald, 23d April. 

The wretched operator, Henry C. Glenning, of Lindenbury, whose drunken folly 
caused the terrible disaster on the T. & L. L. R.R., night before last, hung himself yes- 
terday morning, in a barn near Climmerley Gap. The evidence at the coroner’s inquest 
went to show that deceased had partaken freely of brandy on the evening of the collision, 
after he was already in a state of evident intoxication. 

In another column of this morning’s “ Herald,” we print the only full and reliable lists 
of the killed and injured. Among the latter, our readers will notice the name of Mrs, 
Mary W. Glenning, wife of the Lindenbury operator, who received “ severe contusions of 
the head and face,” and now lies at a farm house in a critical condition. Thus it strangely 
happens that the perpetrator of this terrible crime has his own wife for one of his victims. 

‘ We learn that she intended to have taken the regular Down Night Express ; but, being 

“early at the station, caught, most unhappily, the belated Mail. Upon her person was 
found a through ticket from Hilary, next west of L., to this city. She was escorted, we 
understand, by a Mr. Mason, an old and esteemed friend of the most unfortunate lady.” 

J. T. McKay, 


























MATTHEW VASSAR. 


in Poughkeepsie, New York, witnessed a scene which, for moral inter- 
est, has rarely been surpassed. A company of gentlemen, between twenty and 
thirty in number, were gathered there, among whom were several holding well- 
known and prominent relations to the cause of public education in the State, 
and others variously experienced in the management of affairs. By a table at 
one end of the room sat the Chairman and Secretary of the meeting, and at the 
right hand of the Chairman stood a gentleman in the act of speaking. He was 
past the meridian of life ; rather under than over the medium height; stout, and 
well proportioned ; plain in attire, but scrupulously neat and tasteful, and with a 
manner marked by great simplicity, blended with much of natural suavity and 
grace. His head and features were finely moulded, and his face luminous from 
within with the expressions of a sensitive and benevolent nature. The trans- 
parency of his complexion, his hair thin and touched with silver, and his voice 
trembling with every wave of feeling, might indicate that age had slightly shaken 
his physical frame ; but he was evidently in full possession of his faculties, and 
clearly comprehended the character of the transaction in which he was engaged. 
His left hand rested on a small tin box, labelled “ Vassar College Papers,” and 
containing bonds and mortgages, certificates of stock, and other securities, 
amounting in value to more than four hundred thousand dollars. This was 
Matthew Vassar, the founder of the well-known College for Women in Pough- 
keepsie. Let us listen to the words that fell from him, and admire their unaf- 
fected dignity and weight: 


O N the 26th of February, 1861, one of the parlors of the “ Gregory House,” 


“ Gentlemen,”’ said he, “as my long-cherished purpese—to apply a large portion of my estate to some 
benevolent object—is now about to be accomplished, it seems proper that I should submit to you a statement 
of my motives, views and wishes. 

“It having pleased God that I should have no descendants to inherit my property, it has long been my 
desire, after suitably providing for those of my kindred who have claims upon me, to make such a disposition 
of my means as should best honor God and benefit my fellow-men. At different periods I have regarded va- 
rious plans witn favor; but these have al] been dismissed one after another, until the subject of erecting and 
endowing a college for the education of young women was presented for my consideration. The novelty, 
grandeur, and benignity of the idea arrested my attention. The more carefully I examined it, the more 
strongly it commended itself to my judgment and interested my feelings. 

“It occurred to me that woman, having received from the Creator the same intellectual constitution as 
man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture and development. 

“I considered that the mothers of a country mould the character of its citizens, determine its institutions, 
and shape its destiny. 

“Next to the influence of the mother is that of the female teacher, who is employed to train young chil- 
dren at a period when impressions are most vivid and lasting. 

** It also seemed to me that, if woman were properly educated, some new avenues to useful and honora- 
ble employment, in entire harmony with the gentleness and modesty of her sex, might be opened ito her. 

“It further appeared, there is not in our country, there is not in the world, so far as is known, a single 
fully endowed institution for the education of women. 

“* It was also in evidence that, for the last thirty years, the standard of education for the sex has been 
constantly rising in the United States; and the great, felt, pressing want has been ample endowments, to 
secure to female seminaries the elevated character, the stability and permanency of our best colleges. 

“ And now, gentlemen, influenced by these and similar cunsiderations, after devoting my best powers to 
a study of the subject for a number of years past ; after duly weighing the objections against it, and the argu- 
ments that preponderate in its favor ; and the project having received the warmest commendations from many 
prominent literary men and practical educators, as well as the universal approval of the public press, I have 
come to the conclusion that the establishment and endowment of a CoLLEGE FoR THE EDUCATION oF 
Younc Women is a work which will satisfy my highest aspirations, and will be, under God, a rich blessing to 
this city and State, to our country and the world. 
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“It is my hope to be the instrument in the hands of Providence, of founding and perpetuating an insti- 
tution which shall accomplish for young women what our colleges are accomplishing for young men. 


“ And now, gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, I transfer to your igbeeestlon and eumnntily the real 
and personal property which I have set apart for the accomplishment of my designs.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he stepped forward and placed the key of the 
casket in the hand of the President of the Board, thus formally and forever 
transferring its contents from his own custody to that of the men whom he had 
chosen to be the depositaries of this trust. 

He closed this remarkable address with the following words : 

* In conclusion, gentlemen, this enterprise, which I regard as the last great work of my life, I commit to 
you as a sacred trust, which I feel assured you wiil discharge with fidelity and uprightness, with wisdom and 
prudence, with ability and energy. 

“It is my fervent desire that I may live to see the Institution in successful operation ; and, if God shall 
give me life and strength, I shall gladly employ my best faculties in co-operating with you to secure the full 
and perfect consummation of the work before us.” 

The prayer was answered, and the pledge was fulfilled. He was permitted 
to see the College built, and opened, and in successful operation in his own life- 
time; and at his death he left the bulk of his remaining property to augment its 
resources, and give it the means of permanent power, prosperity and useful- 
ness. 

It must be a question of interest to every intelligent mind, what were the ori- 
gin and previous career of the man who had the intellect to conceive such a de- 
sign, and the character to carry it into execution. A few pictures from his ear- 
lier life will tell the story. 

The first dates back as far as the close of the last century. At that time 
Poughkeepsie was an unimportant village of a few hundred souls. Back of it 
lay the fertile lands of Duchess County, and through it ran the great North-and- 
South post-road, which was then the principal thoroughfare of travel between 
New York and Albany. It was before the age of steam, and the waters of the 
Hudson were ploughed only by the small sloops which carried the commerce 
between the metropolis and the river counties. Poughkeepsie had its landing 
on the river bank; but the village itself lay half a mile distant, on a high pla- 
teau, from which broken and irregular hills, tossed together and rolling in and 
out like the billows of ocean, swept almost precipitately down to the water side. 
Over these hills the Fall Kill, or Winnakee Creek, came leaping down in a se- 
ries of cascades, and at the foot of the descent entered the Hudson, in a beauti- 
ful rock-sheltered cove, whose musical Indian name had been borrowed for the 
adjacent town.* 

Three or four miles further inland lay the little hamlet of Manchester, em- 
bosomed in a mass of sycamores and elms, willows and dog-wood, on the fertile 
bottom of the Wappengis Creek. The road that connects the two villages, 
surmounts a high hill separating the valleys of the Wappengis and the Hudson, 
‘and commanding on its western slope a far-reaching and magnificent view of 
the latter. The prospect, stretching miles in every direction, and broken into a 
thousand graceful and picturesque undulations, is bounded on the west by the 
long line of wooded hills which form the western bank of the Hudson, and 
over whose summits the still loftier and more distant Shawangunk range lifts 
itself against the horizon, and is terminated forty miles away to the north by 
the Catskills, and to the south by the Fishkills and the bold Highlands of New- 
burg. About midway between the villages, and just at the point of the de- 


* Poughkeepsie, a corruption of A po-kip-sing, meaning Safe-harbor. 
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scent, where the landscape becomes most charming, the road skirts the present 
campus of Vassar College, then a half-cleared farm. 

Wending along this road, in the early dawn of a summer morning in the 
year 1799, an humble farm wagon might have been seen, bearing, in addition to 
the customary eggs, fowls, butter, and other farm produce, a keg of home- brewed 
a/e, and for its human freight a tidy, middle-aged woman, and a rosy-cheeked 
boy of seven, Their general appearance showed nothing to distinguish them 
from any ordinary farmer’s wife and child, on their way to trade at the village 
store. Butacloser look could not fail to discover in her small, but compact and 
vital frame, her mobile countenance, her clear-cut features, her firm, kind lips, 
and her quick, bright eye, the indications of no ordinary character; while the 
sturdy limbs and ruddy complexion of the lad, with his blue eyes and light 
brown curls, would leave no doubt that both his parentage and his birth were 
English. In this wagon and its contents, and in the locality in which we find 
them, we discern a striking prophecy of Matthew Vassar and his subsequent 
fortunes. 

His father, James Vassar, was an English wool-grower, who, three years bes 
fore, had emigrated from Norfolkshire, bringing his wife with two daughters and 
two sons (of whom little Matthew was the youngest) and a bachelor brother, in 
search of freedom of conscience. They were Baptist Non-conformists, and, in 
common with other liberty-loving Dissenters in the land of their birth, had felt 
the double effect of the French Revolution, in tightening the grasp of their ter- 
ritied rulers, and intensifying their own impatience of oppression. The result 
with the Vassars, as with thousands of their countrymen, was voluntary expa- 
triation. The brothers, James and Thomas, settled together on a pleasant farm 
near Manchester, in the Valley of the Wappengis. 

Amid much that was delightful in their new home, the Englishmen missed 
their accustomed national beverage. Beer was an unknown luxury in that sec- 
tion ; and it was from a planting on the Vassar farm, in 1798, that the first crop 
of barley ever seen in Duchess County was ripened and reaped. “ Vassar ale” 
was a success from the start. The thirsty neighbors tasted and approved; a 
local reputation was at once established for it; this soon spread to the larger 
town adjoining; and a steady and a growing demand, for a while supplied by 
the periodical trips of the farm-wagon, at length drew the elder Vassar away 
from the farm, and led, in 1801, to his establishment as a brewer in Poughkeep- 
sie. 

The business was soon sufficiently thriving to furnish employment, not only 
for the father, but for his boys also. Small schooling satisfied the ideas of Mr. 
Vassar as to the intellectual preparation needed by his sons for life.* The el- 
der son, John Guy, then fourteen, was put at once into the brewery, and it was 
understood that, on reaching the same age, little Mat, too, would be summoned 
to the work. 

This brings us to a second stage in the fortunes of our hero. It was a~ 

* James Vassar was entirely uneducated. He never learned to read and write. But the natural vigor of 
his understanding and a remarkable memory, went far to supply the lack. He carried all his accounts in his 
head, and never made a mistake. His two books were the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress. He had these read 
to him again and again by various members of his family ; passages of the former daily, and the whole of the 
jatter as often as once every year. His ability to quote from these classics was extraordinary ; and a habit of 
reflection, combining their lessons with those of his own personal observation and religious experience, yield- 
ed him a fund of practical wisdom, and a richness of intelligence rarely found in men of his class. His wife 
possessed the same moral earnestness, aud much of the same native strength of understanding, with some- 
what better early advantages, and more of feminine vivacity and versatility of parts. Matthew inherited the 
qualities of both parents, but the mother predominated. 
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pleasant morning in the spring of 1806, when the same pair, mother and son, 
were to be seen, this time on foot, making their way with rapid steps, not toward, 
but away from Poughkeepsie. Their direction was southward, along the well- 
beaten turnpike that led to New York. No words were exchanged ; but the 
troubled expression which both their faces wore betrayed uneasiness as to the 
character of their expedition, while each firm-set mouth (the boy’s almost an 
exact copy of his mother’s) showed that neither entertained a thought of reced- 
ing. You might readily read in those speaking faces what was a-foot. The 
boy was “running away,” and the mother was aiding and abetting. 

It appears that, when the time came for Matthew to enter the brewery, accord- 
ing to his father’s purpose, that purpose met in the boy a determined and un- 
conquerable aversion. The resolute Englishman was not accustomed, however, 
to consult the fancies of his children, still less to yield to their opposition ; and 
he felt he was stretching indulgence to its farthest extreme when he finally placed 
before the uncompliant lad the alternative of apprenticeship to a tanner. But 
the tannery was more odious to Matthew than the brewery; and, well knowing 
that he had now his father’s ultimatum, he carried his appeal, not in vain, to the 
mother’s heart. She gave him not only sympathy, but aid. She believed her 
husband wrong, and that Matthew, who had always been a good, obedient, and 
reasonable lad, was entitled to more consideration in the selection of his life’s 
work. So, without wasting time in a vain endeavor to change the immutable, 
she had this morning set out with her boy, determined to start him on his career 
with the assurance, at least, of Aer blessing, and her prayers for his success. 

He carried in his hand, tied up in a cotton bandanna handkerchief, the whole 
of his worldly possessions—a change of shirts and a pair of stockings. They 
walked together to the New Hamburg ferry, eight miles below Poughkeepsie ; 
the mother fortifying his virtuous resolution by the best counsels she had to be- 
stow, and the boy inwardly resolving that his mother should never regret the 
confidence she reposed in him. Arrived at the ferry, she gave him her blessing, 
with a cash capital amounting to seventy-five cents, all told, and lingered in tears 
on the bank of the stream till she saw him safely landed on the opposite shore. 

It was late in the afternoon of the same day, and little Matthew was drawing 
near to Newburg, when, footsore and weary, he obtained permission from a 
passing farmer to ride in his wagon. This man, Butterworth by name, a fellow- 
countryman and old acquaintance of James Vassar’s, proved, under a rough ex- 
terior, to be a friend indeed. Learning from Matthew’s honest recital the exact 
state of the case, he began with stern censure, and expressed his purpose to carry 
the boy back to his home. But Matthew understood his ground, and maintained 
it with such steady and intelligent self-vindication, that, at length, Butterworth, 
delighted with his answers, became, not only a cenvert, but a coadjutor. He 
took Matthew to his own house that night, and on the morrow went with him to 
seek for employment. Before noon he left him established as assistant in a coun- 
try store, in Balm Town, a small settlement near Newburg. Mat’s foot is now 
fairly on the ladder ; how far he shall ascend must be left to time and himself. 

The curtain next rises on a street in Poughkeepsie. It is late in the after- 
noon of the 11th of May, 1811, just five years after the occurrence above narrated. 
On one side of the street lie in smouldering heaps the ruins of a building which 
four days before was burned to the ground ; and against the opposite fence leans 
a youth of nineteen. It is Matthew Vassar, who thus, with folded arms and 
thoughtful countenance, stands gazing on the ruins of his father’s brewery. His 
boyish enterprise had proved a success thanks to his steadfast adherence to the 
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principles in which he had been trained. His “ foreign service,” as he termed 
it, had occupied four years, all of which he had spent in the same place, gradually 
rising to the position of “ first clerk,” and never forgetting his original determina- 
tion to justify the confidence which his mother had reposed in him. At the end 
ot that period he returned home, with one hundred and fifty dollars, saved from 
his earnings. His father had meanwhile become reconciled to him, and he 
seemed himself to have outgrown his repugnance to the family business ; for 
immediately on returning to Poughkeepsie, he entered the brewery, as book- 
keeper and collector. Father and son were now happily associated in a business 
which seemed to rest on a solid foundation, and whose'steady growth promised 
ample employment and adequate returns for their united industry. The elder 
brother was happily married and the father of two children ; and the return of 
Matthew, with the fruits of four years’ industry and experience to add to the 
common stock, left nothing lacking to complete their satisfaction. 

But misfortune was impending, and misfortune never comes single. In one 
night, the entire destruction by fire of the uninsured brewery left them all in 
poverty ; and, two days later, the sudden and terrible death of the eldest son 
made the calamity complete. While endeavoring to save something from the 
wreck of the establishment, he had incautiously descended into a beer vat and 
been suffocated by the noxious gas with which it was charged. 

Matthew had just returned from the funeral of his brother, and, unable to 
endure the sight of the affliction which filled the houses with mourning, he had 
come to this spot that he might calmly take the measure of the responsibility 
which he saw rolled upon him, and nerve himself to meet it. It was plain that 
he, though still a boy, must breast the shock of this adversity, and win back 
comfort and competency to their desolate homes. His father was, for the time, 
completely unmanned ; his mother, with his unmarried sisters and two brothers 
still younger than himself, must be provided for ; and to these were now added 
the widow and babes of his buried brother, the care of whom he accepted as a 
sacred trust—a trust, of which he never afterward lost sight, and of whose gen- 
erous fulfilment the two nephews still survive to bear affectionate and grateful 
testimony. 

Long time the youth lingered in the presence of that desolate scene; the sun 
went down, and the stars came out, and night drew its shadowy mantle around 
his anxious deliberations. But before he left the spot, he had formed his plan, 
and was ready on the morrow, with a cheerful courage, to put his hand to its ex- 
ecution. 

Obtaining the use of an unoccupied dye-house in a neighboring cloth factory, 
and setting up-a few kettles and tubes which he had rescued from the déris of 
the conflagration, he began the business of brewing on his own account, making 
ale at the rate of from one to three barrels at a time, and delivering it personally 
to such customers as he could obtain in the vicinity. Nor did this suffice. A 
new Court-house had just been erected in the center of the business part of the 
town.* In the basement of this edifice was an unappropriated room, which he 
thought might be turned to account. Securing it at a small rent, he opened there, 
in the spring of 1812, the first “ oyster-saloon” of Poughkeepsie ; and the oysters 
helped the sale of the beer. Matthew’s days were now divided between brewing 
at the dye-house and distributing his ale and “grains ” to customers in various 
parts of the village; and his evenings he spent until midnight in personal at- 
tendance at the saloon. 


* Still standing, on the corner of Main and Market streets. 
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There was nothing peculiar in the experience of a young man thus struggling 
with fortune, and adapting such means as offered to give himself a start in life. 
Matthew Vassar’s character came out, first in the judgment with which he se- 
lected his measures, and next, and chiefly, in the tenacity with which he adhered 
to the ground he had once chosen, and to the principles in which he had put his 
early faith. Two years passed in this way, and outwardly he seemed to be 
making no progress. In reality, however, his advancement was steady and in 
the best possible form. In the first place, he was learning the secret of success 
in his business, as a manufacturer. It became a settled conviction with him, at 
that early period, that, in order to command the market and fix his own price, 
it was only necessary to make a better article than others made, and that, in order 
to do this without an outlay that would eat up all his profits in advance, he 
must simply bring to the business more knowledge, watchfulness and economy 
than others did. The definite purpose then adopted, fo place himself by such 
means at the head of the market, guided and inspired his whole business life, and 
largely accounts for its success. In the second place, he was, in the most ef- 
fectual way, establishing himself in the confidence of those who had it in their 
power to furnish him what he still lacked. 

Among the habitual visitants at Matthew’s neat and orderly saloon, was one 
Thomas Purser, an Englishman of some fortune and great personal worth. He 
had himselfeen a brewer, and knew good ale when he saw it. What was more, 
he was a capital judge of character, and he saw in Matthew Vassar the making 
of aman. With an Englishman’s caution, however, he took time to test his 
favorable impressions, and it was not till nearly two years after the opening of 
the saloon, that he one day startled the youth with a proposal to form a partner- 
ship, in which he would furnish all the capital required, while young Vassar 
should take the active direction of the work. The following autumn saw Matthew 
at the head of a new and well-appointed brewery, and embarked on a career 
which without interruption, though not without many vicissitudes, losses, and 
perils, steadily advanced toward the full measure of prosperity which crowned 
his maturer years. 

Mr. Vassar owed his prosperity to no bold stroke of speculation, nor to any 
of the accidents of fortune, but simply and solely to the judicious husbandry of 
his resources and an habitual exercise of the cardinal virtues of honesty, dili- 
gence, enterprise and economy. His business life was one and homogeneous ; 
and these virtues were the links which connected its end with its beginning. 
The handsome fortune of which he became possessed, and of which he made so 
noble a use, was the natural growth of principles planted in the little dye-house 
brewery, under the shadows of that cloudy morning, by a right-minded and clear- 
headed youth. 


Of the many monuments of private philanthropy which are the glory of 
Christian London, Guy’s Hospital, on St. Thomas street, Southwark, is deservedly 
reckoned one of the most munificent. While it stands at the very head of all 
the charitable medical institutions of the British metropolis, in the extent and 
completeness of its appointments, the amount of its annual income, and the 
number of its beneficiaries, it is less indebted than any other to governmental 
and municipal patronage or any form of public aid. The entire honor of the 
original conception, of its successful embodiment, belongs to the man whose 
name it bears. Guy commenced the erection of this hospital in 1720, at the age 
of seventy-six. He lived to see it completed, at an expense of nearly one hun- 
16 
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dred thousand dollars, gold standard, and dying, left it an endowment of more 
than a million. At the time of his death, Thomas Guy enjoyed the enviable dis- 
tinction of having given for charitable purposes more money than had ever been 
given by any other private individual in the kingdom. 

In the centre of the quadrangle occupied by this notable structure stands a 
bronze statue of Guy, by Scheemakers, the pedestal bearing this inscription: 


THomaS Guy, 
Sole founder of this [Hospital, 
IN HIS LIFETIME, 
A. D. 1720. 


It was in the month of June, 1845, that Mr. Vassar leaned over the iron rail- 
ing which encloses this statue, and read the inscription on its base. Thirty 
years had passed since we last saw him, and they had wrought great changes in 
him and in his circumstances. He was no longer young; though still, at the 
age of fifty-three, he retained, without perceptible diminution, his vigor of health 
and vivacity of temperament. “No man,” writes a fellow traveller, “ever saw 
more and absorbed more in the same space of time. Always an early riser, 
always in motion, and always inquisitive ; challenging everything for its reason 
for being at all, and especially for being as he found it, he satisfied himself con- 
cerning the why and the wherefore of a multitude of objects and interests which 
the superficial observer would neither perceive nor understand.” He was no 
longer poor. Thirty years of assiduous attention to business had yielded him 
the legitimate fruits. He was the possessor of a large fortune, and held that 
place in the consideration of those who knew him which tried capacity and 
probity are entitled to command. He was no longer ignorant. His efforts at 
self-improvement had kept pace with the increasing advantages afforded him by 
wealth and leisure. Feeling the incompleteness of his early education, he had 
neglected no opportunities to supply it. With a mind constitutionally and in- 
tensely active, and an insatiable thirst for knowledge, Mr. Vassar was, through 
life, a natural student, of books as well as of men and things ; and the range of 
his inquiries was by no means narrow. Science and its applications in the arts 
and manufactures would naturally and first engage his interest; but they did 
not engross it. He not only appreciated the practical utilities of knowledge, but 
was keenly alive to whatever is beautiful in thought and diction, or noble in 
character and action. He studied history therefore, and the best poets of his 
day, and was a devout reader of the Bible. He held firmly to the faith of his 
fathers ; and though he never connected himself with any religious society, he 
was a constant attendant on divine worship, as well as a generous contributor 
to its support. On the great questions which agitated his times—social, politi- 
cal and religious—he had his own opinions, and he loved to discuss them. 
Thus, spite of his early disadvantages, he had gradually expanded into a man of 
genuine and generous, though irregular culture, had learned to relish the society 
of the cultivated, and had himself acquired not only a wide range of ideas, but 
no mean powers of expression, both by tongue and pen. He had now come, 
in the maturity of his manhood, to gratify a long-cherished desire of visiting his 
native land and the Continent of Europe. 

But in all the wide and teeming field of interest over which he was passing, 
no spot had drawn him with so potent attractions, or stirred him with so pro- 
found an emotion, as that on which he stood that summer afternoon. Guy’s 
family was distantly related to his own; the name had been carried to America 
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in that of his own elder brother, and was still borne by one of his nephews and 
partners in business. He felt that he had a special, personal interest in what he 
saw in this venerable quadrangle. As‘he stood before the image of his illustri- 
ous kinsman, and looked around on the grand establishment in which the spirit 
of Thomas Guy had there embodied itself for a perpetual and beneficent life, he 
felt conscious of a cord of spiritual affinity binding him to the deceased philan- 
thropist more closely than any mere accident of consanguinity. There was 
much of similarity in their outward circumstances. Their origin was alike hum- 
ble ;* both had struggled against many disadvantages in early life, and laid the 
foundation of their fortune by the same careful husbandry of very limited re- 
sources; both had risen, at first slowly, and afterward with great rapidity, 
through a combination of rigid economy with a certain native shrewdness in the 
management of their means. Both, too, were without children to inherit their 
wealth. But it was in the impulse which Mr. Vassar had long before felt stir- 
ring within him, and which had begun of late to assume the character of a 
definite purpose, to dispose of his acquisitions ultimately in some way which 
should best promote the happiness of his fellow beings, that he recognized the 
most affecting proof of his kinship to Thomas Guy. The actual sight of Guy’s 
great work, and of his bodily presence perpetuated in the figure before him, 
moved Mr. Vassar deeply, and settled beyond all possibility of change the pur- 
pose which he had already virtually formed. But there were three words of that 
brief inscription, which particularly arrested the eye of this thoughtful gazer, and 
shone in upon his mind with the light of a special revelation: “In his lifetime.” 
Thousands had read those words, and recognized in them the record of a sim- 
ple, almost trivial fact, hardly justifying the labor of the chisel that cut them. To 
Mr. Vassar, brought, by his antecedents, into so near a sympathy with the man 
himself, they presented the most impressive feature in that act of unique 
benevolence. It was characteristic of his mind and temper to catch, as by intui- 
tion, the significance of a great practical idea, thus, at the moment of its sug- 
gestion, and at once to incorporate it into his own plans. “In his lifetime!” It 
was the great lesson of the hour, and it wrought an entire change in the deve!- 
opment of his philanthropic designs. Before, it had been simply a question as 
to the phrasing of his will, the disposition of his property when it had passed 
from his own into other hands, the erection of a fabric in the distant and dreamy 
future. Now, asa matter for immediate personal action, it became invested with 
a nearer and more commanding interest, and his resolution was formed. Here 
was something for himself to do. x his lifetime it should be undertaken, and, by 
the blessing of God, zz Ais lifetime completed. His own brain should devise, 
and his own hands execute. It should be his last and crowning work, and into 
it he would put the ripest fruit of his experience and the unimpaired exergy of 
his will. 

It does not suit our present purpose to detail the steps by which this resolu- 
tion advanced to the special form which it ultimately assumed—what various 
plans were broached, discussed, and successively dismissed, and how his prefer- 
ence was finally given to an object which many would have regarded as removed 
from all his early associations, tastes, and habits of thought. Suffice it to say, 
that, from the day of his visit to Guy’s Hospital, he never lost sight of the purpose, 
or ceased to regard it as a thing to be accomplished before his death ; that, though 
he continued for many years in active business and took a prominent part in 
measures for the public good at home and abroad, this preparation for a grand 


* Guy was the son of a London light-woman. 
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and final stroke in life always held the first piace in his thoughts and convers@- 
tion ; that every year marked some stage of its advancement ; and that it culmi- 
nated, fifteen years later, in the remarkable scene described in the opening para- 
graphs of this article. 

The last occasion on which Mr. Vassar met his associates of the Board of 
Trustees was as memorable as the first. It was on the 23d of June, 1868. Seven 
years had intervened ; the first four had been years of unintermitted and ex- 
hausting care, as he watched the development of his plans, personally superin- 
tending the erection of the magnificent college edifice, the laying out of its 
grounds, the collection and arrangement of its scientific cabinet, its library, and 
all its varied approaches for mental and physical training, and participating with 
intense interest in the long and anxious discussions by which its internal organi- 
zation was slowly matured, and its numerous offices of trust were suitably filled. 
The last three, the years which followed the successful opening of the college, 
were a period of serene and solid satisfaction, during which, as he himself testi- 
fied, the expenditure of his fortune was yielding him more genuine enjoyment 
than he had ever experienced in its acquisition. 

The day of which we speak was singularly beautiful, even in that most heau- 
tiful of the months. Mr. Vassar had, for some weeks, been suffering from a 
functional derangement of the heart, which, without materially affecting his gen- 
eral heaith, had considerably reduced his strength. But that morning he rose 
feeling more vigorous than usual, dressed himself, according to his custom, with 
scrupulous care, and drove to the college at the hour appointed for the annual 
meeting of the Board. It was the day preceding commencement, and the college 
was full of the cheerful bustle of preparation. Parents and friends were gather- 
ing and making arrangements to take the students home, and the light of the 
coming vacation was reflected in many a happy face. Among them all, none 
shone with a fuller joy than that of the venerable man who moved from group to 
group, the observed of all observers, with a kindly look and salutation for all, 
and a certaiu radiance of beauty which many noticed and spoke of afterward as 
not of earthly origin. 

At 11 A. M. the Board convened, and, immediately after the organization of 
the meeting, Mr. Vassar proceeded to read his customary address. As his 
tone was somewhat feeble, and he read sitting, the members of the Board gath- 
ered closer around him and listened in profound silence. Suddenly, when he 
had almost finished, his voice faltered and ceased, the paper dropped from his 
hand upon the table by which he sat, his head fell back upon the chair—and so 
he was gone! Without a struggle or sign of pain, his spirit had passed away ; 
and after the lapse of a few moments, during which the machinery of life seemed 


gently running down, his body rested in its last repose. 
Joun H. RAYMOND. 








HOW THEY KEEP HOUSE AT COMPIEGNE. 





OU have been in France, perhaps, and know how they live there ?—No? 
Then it may interest you to learn how they keep house in the rural dis- 
tricts. I will tell you. 

It so happens that a gentleman and his wife in comfortable circumstances, 
own a little place in the country some two hours from Paris. The house is 
modest but capacious, and the grounds, if not large, are at least large enough 
for the diversion and expansion of ordinary people like you and me. This gen- 
tleman and his wife are fond of society, and in November and December are in 
the habit of inviting a few friends to meet them. When full, their household 
comprises nine hundred and fifty persons, all told. You may conceive, there- 
fore, that if their roofs are not high, they are at least broad. Their grounds, 
too, spread away about their home to the extent of some twenty miles, pleasant- 
ly diversified with field and forest, hill and dale, rill and river, lawn and lake. 

If you chance to know these people well enough, or if they by chance wish _ 
to know you, you will in due time receive a broad card, about the size of this 
magazine, handsomely engraved, and enveloped, and sealed, inviting you to 
spend—so many days, from such a day to such a day ; and if you are a citizen of 
France, you will be expected to go, whatever may be your own inclination ; and 
if you are not a citizen of France, you will strain a point rather than refuse. 
For it is not pleasant to this gentleman and his wife to be refused. Indeed, 
that is pleasant to no one. Whatever some may think of these persons, it is 
quite certain that they are human. 

Well, you will go. But you will take your best clothes, whether man or wo- 
man ; and if the latter, you will take all you have, and most likely you will get 
more ; and if you have a diamond or two you will take them, and a few pearls, 
perhaps, to wear with your hair, and at least one bracelet; for if you have white 
and round arms, as no doubt you have, they make bracelets show prettily. 
Then you will want a few pairs of red, and blue, and buff, and magenta, and solferi- 
no, and other colored stockings, and if of silk so much the better ; with boots of 
divers colors to match the stockings ; and then with gloves coming up high on 
the arms to match the boots. You will take, too, your Sunday bonnet, in case 
you should be asked to go to church, and a few round hats, and gypsy hats, 
and dark and light hats, and a few veils and parasols of different colors ; be- 
cause you wish everything to be harmonious and pleasing. Indeed, if you are a 
lovely woman, as I do not doubt you are, you will feel a great longing to dress 
appropriately, and in harmony with your own loveliness ; and beside, you will 
not feel like having any fewer things, or less beautiful, even, than the rest—that 
is never pleasant. So, then, if other lovely beings have a new, and beautiful, 
and appropriate dress for every day in the week, you will feel an intense, desire 
to have a new, and beautiful, and appropriate dress for every day in the week. 
It would be strange if you:did not; for you do not wish to feel unpleasantly 
when you are visiting: and if your clothes are not as good as the rest you will 
feel so. And beside, if you have nothing else to be proud of, it is pleasant to 
know that your clothes, at least, cost as much as anyone’s; that will be a satis- 
faction that neither envy, malice, nor all uncharitableness can take away. 

If you are a good person, you will take your prayer-book with you, because 
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if things should not go right it might be a consolation. But things no doubt 
will go right. Whoever you are, whether man or woman, you will go with pro- 
found intentions to look pretty, and to be pleasing to your hosts. 

You will take your maid with you or your valet, because they will assist you 
in various ways to seem both beautiful and pleasing. 

Well, you arrive at the station. There are ten or twelve capacious carriages 
in waiting, each with four superb horses, ridden by postillions. They are not 
for you alone, because others are invited, to the number, perhaps, of eighty 
souls. Well-dressed and deferential officials meet you, but not your host. You 
are whirled through the town until you reach the welcoming doors of the rural 
retreat. They open upon oiled* hinges, inviting’you to enter. You are shown 
to a grand stairway, where a Awissier, or master of house, will show you to your 
cosy apartments—roomy, to be sure ; an ante-room, a parlor, a bedroom for your- 
self, one for your husband, if you have one, dressing-rooms, rooms for your ser- 
vants—convenient, well appointed, but sufficient for your needs, for a short stay. 

So far you have not seen your hosts. Monsieur and Madame Bonaparte do 
not receive you at their doors, as you may have expected. They have ways of 
their own, and you will have the grace not to carp; you will know that these 
are persons of strongly-marked individuality, and this a gentleman or lady will al- 
ways respect. You will know that you are welcome, else why were you invited ? 

At last you are in the house, and in your rooms, and as dinner is punctual at 
seven, you can rest yourself, take a bath, arrange your hair nicely, put on a lit- 
tle, very little, perfume ; will select from among your clothes such as you think 
will make a favorable first impression, and in due time will appear in the grand 
salon, to make that impression. There are collected the various guests, and, 
if you are a lovely woman, you will for a few moments be totally absorbed in the 
many-colored and perhaps fancifully-cut dresses which others have devised to 
make their favorable first impressions. At firs*you will forget about your own 
schemes in that direction, in the absorbing interest of silks, laces, gloves and 
flowers. But, alas, then you will—if of an over-sensitive nature—you will reflect 
that you are outdone, that there are more startling colors and more fancifully- 
cut dresses than yours, and, forgetful of the proprieties, you may be betrayed 
into giving your skirts a petulant twitch, which, let us hope, may gracefully dis- 
pose the soft, falling folds. 

But now there enter a gentleman and lady—quiet, self-poised people, he 
about sixty, she about forty—handsomely dressed ; she elegant in all the refined 
art of the Parisian sodiste. You will forget the clothes, and will scan those 
faces ; his, quiet, steady, saturnine; hers, dignified, gracious, queenly. 

They pass along the ranks, saying a pleasant word of welcome; she doing 
more than he, she indulging in a word of badinage, or a soft kiss, such as queens 
may be supposed to perform. Now you will hear the words “ Z’Empéreur,” 
“ Sa Majesté.” What, then, are we in the presence of an Emperor and an Em- 
press? Itis so; none other than Monsieur Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, now 
Napoleon III., by the grace of God and his own right hand, and Eugénie, Em- 
press, by right of his choice and her own supreme fascinations. 

You may have had some misgivings in your life, some bitterness as to these 
your hosts in days before you knew them, and were invited to break bread at 
their table. Now you relent; you see that they are human, are kindly, and de- 
sire sympathy ; that there are some lines of trouble and toil, and perhaps sor- 
row, in their faces, such as are to be found in yours, may be. You bow, you 
smile, you courtesy ; you try to say a pleasant word ; your kindness goes forth ; 
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you wonder to see how like yourself and your friends they are, after all. You 
discover that they are not gods, not devils ; and so you think better of them, and 
of yourself than you did before, and that is charming. A distinguished Ameri- 
can, Mr. Solon Shingle, has coined his philosophy into a word of wisdom—* It’s 
no use gettin’ mad about it,” and now this word begins to grow in your unculti- 
vated soul. You decide that henceforth you will not lose your temper as you 
inspect fhe mystic pageant of human destiny. In this frame of mind you step 
lightly, softly through the stately halls, following the lead of your hosts through 
lines of gorgeously uniformed soldiers, the Cent Gardes of the new Empire, 
whose burnished muskets reflect the blaze of a thousand lights. In the cen- 
tre of the great dining-hall, at the middle of the long table, sit the Emperor 
and Empress facing one another, and on either side of them dukes and duch- 
esses, envoys and envoyesses, all of high degree ; and you, if you are not born 
with the blood of ail the Howards in your veins, sit as near them as you can, 
because you are watchful of the doings of such personages. They are used to 
it; they behave well; they eat like Christians—daintily ; and they drink deli- 
cately, and they talk agreeably with those about them, as you do. But they and 
you eat off of solid silver plates, warmed to a true degree, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten courses, perhaps. It is quite superb, but you begin to believe, after the 
first, that lovely china is lovelier. But then everybody can have china, and 
wherein can an Emperor show his superiority if notin his silver? He thus 
shows it here; ail is silver. But an Emperor and Empress do not eat to a sur- 
feit. An hour or so completes the frugal meal, and then all return as they came, 
through the lines of glittering Gardes, to the other wing of the house. 

The evening is upon you—what will you do, how will it go? Can you enjoy 
it? You know some ; you speak with them, chat with them, laugh with them. 
The Emperor and Empress pass about informally and easily ; they say pleasant 
nothings. No State secrets are whispered, so far as you can hear. The Em- 
press asks about America, if you are an American, as I hope you are—indulges 
in a little enthusiasm, wonders if Niagara is as great as they say ; if the prairies 
are as wide, the caves as profound, the Indians as wild, the white men as restless 
as she has heard ; then, perhaps, she imparts a great desire to visit America, and 
wishes General Grant would extend her an invitation! You say, perhaps, that 
he would but be too happy to welcome her to his quiet house—and then you 
wonder if he would; that simple tanner-farmer, soldier-President, who seems 
to have no instinct for show or grandeur. You wonder how the housewifery of 
the “White House” would impress the Mistress of Compiégne. You wonder, 
but you do not urge her to come, as you have no instructions from Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant to that effect. 

By-and-by the Mistress draws away from the throng, and takes with her a 
few gentlemen most often. Who are they? Councillors, Judges, Senators ? 
No; they are probably travellers, or writers, or inventors, or benefactors, or 
men with plans. She is curious, anxious to learn; she asks questions; she 
draws them out; she suggests, she objects, she approves ; she is learning, she 
means to know a//, Whatatask! Who would be an Empress! To know 
all? How impossible! Let me hope that she is sometimes entertained, for 
what horror to be always instructed. She is interested, she listens, she charms. 
For what may not come of it, if your truth or your project shall dourgeon and 
grow in the mind of the gracious Empress, partner of the astute potentate who 
holds in his hand the lives and the labors of fifty millions of Frenchmen ? 

You wonder, you dream, you hope, and you are charmed with this woman, 
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who, in all her beauty and greatness, listens and understands. Dear ladies, 
queens of hearts, see how she fascinates, and do as she does, and so become 
Empresses in your own way. 

But the piano strikes—no band plays—one piano sounds, and where is the 
Master of the house? He is among his guests, leading his boy by the hand— 
this sole scion of the house, now some twelve years old. We have heard that 
he is sick, lame, a weakling, doomed. So he does not seem, but like another 
boy, hearty and spontaneous; with the look, out of the eyes, of his mother 
rather than his father. 

That father loves that boy. Now the dancing begins, and quadrilles, round 
dances, reels are indulged in as freely as if at home ; and the boy dances with the 
lovely ladies, and enjoys it. The father’s eyes follow him, as a mother’s might 
the uncertain steps of the toddling child, or a lover the fascinating movements 
of his mistress. And when the dance ends, does the boy linger with the lovely 
lady? He returns to his father, places himself on his knee, and throws his 
arms about his neck. Thank God, they are human, these two—they love ! 

Human destiny! Whocan pierce the veil? None, none—not even that 
sagacious and determined soul who has grasped royalty and held it for so many 
years. Who can read the future of that child? Let us not attempt it; let us 
try to hope and believe that it is all in God’s hand. If he is to be a king, well 
—if not, well. Do you envy Oliver the Protector, oppressed with care, burdened 
with toil, thwarted, conspired against, or do you envy Richard Cromwell, the 
quiet country gentleman who spent his days with his books, his friends, his cattle, 
and his green pastures? Do you envy David, the shepherd boy, the sweet 
singer ? or David, King of Israel, whose beautiful son was slain in revolt? 
Choose! Oh man, man, what a mystery thou art, even to thyself! 

At twelve, the dance ends ; for in comes the table covered with cups, from which 
the Empress now dispenses the fragrant tea. She moves about among her 
guests, and sips her tea. She desires to please, she does please ; and then you 
forget, I hope, that she is an empress, and remember only that she is a woman and 
alady, too. Thus gently and pleasantly the evening at this French’ country 
house comes to an end; and at half past one you are in bed, have said your 
prayers, and at fifteen minutes to two, precisely, you are asleep—and perchance 
you dream—but beware how you dream that this life is to last. 

Morning comes, and the pale beams of the life-giving sun penetrate even your 
many curtains, and then you wake. You wake, but you lie still, for you have no 
duties, no cares, no plans. You lie and wait, and let your eye wander along the 
draperies, or on the pictures, or on the curious furniture of your room. Then 
you hear in your ante-room the steps of your special attendant, your major- 
domo, who stamps the floor with his gold-headed stick as he marches in, re- 
splendent with cocked-hat and gold lace. He has come to know what your lady- 
ship or lordship will have for your early breakfast—it may be now eight o’clock. 
You will have some light thing—a cup of tea, and a roll, and an egg, perhaps, be- 
cause you are to have your real breakfast at eleven. He marches away, stamp- 
ing the floor, and gives your order to a servant; that servant brings your mod- 
est repast on a tray, hands it to some servant who props you up in bed and 
aids you to restore your vital forces, which an egg or a roll always does, while 
the tea wakes up your latent nerves. Then you dress in some pleasing morning 
or walking costume, which you may wear until the dinner-hour again comes 
round. 

Eleven o'clock comes, the great breakfast hour—to which you are expected 
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to be punctual; and in the saloon you assemble before you proceed into the 
breakfasting room. Now then, etiquette is relaxed; a duke breakfasts with 
whom he pleases; ?Empéreur and ’/mpératrice invite such as they wish to sit 
near them, and all is simple, informal, free and easy. But the meal is substan- 
tial, including meats and various dishes delectably prepared. How does the 
Napoleon talk? Like a gentleman; easy, unaffectedly, with a relish of humor, 
with a keen perception of the whims and oddities of the people about him. 
About Cesarism he is not.apt to talk, and you are not, and thus one most inter- 
esting and beautiful topic is denied you—it is a pity. You wonder if a Cxsar 
talks with his wife, and gossips as Mr. Johnson or Mr. Brown do to their 
spouses, or with her even, as he does with other ladies. You are not sure; he 
certainly does, from time to time, engage her in a small #2¢e-4-t2e; but you do 
not listen, of course; and whether they are considering the cut of the boy’s 
clothes, or deliberating about the washing, or fuming about the cook, or consid- 
ering the practicability of keeping a cow, you have no means of knowing. Just 
now, probably not, when those despicable “ Reds” are trying to get their men 
elected to the Chambers, so that they may destroy the repose of the household 
with therr miserable notions about suffrage and liberty generally. We may fear 
that the master leaves the house-keeping to go its own way, while he gets ready 
for a session with his ministers; for they come down to Compitgne some two 
or three times a week to vex those quiet shades with’ their own perplexities. It 
is not easy to run such a machine to one’s own satisfaction—for emperors have 
been known to abandon the attempt in despair—certainly not to the satisfaction 
of a large part of the human family. “ Uneasy rests the head,” etc. We know 
the rest. 

It is true, however, that the Empress takes her seat at the Council Board, 
and hears and knows the discussions of great State secrets. Does she take a 
partin them? The sphynx is silent. She is watching, learning, preparing for 
a possible future, or possible catastrophe. Will it come—who knows? One 
thing is sure, this proud soul is preparing for it, she will be ready to meet her 
work or—her fate. Who envies her? 

But now she is busy to see what can be done for the pleasure of her guests. 
She goes about; will they ride? will they walk? will they shoot? will they 
draw ? will they play billiards? what will theydo? Something, anything, every- 
thing is possible, and if the guests have but the talent to assort themselves, and 
set about it, they can be happy here. They decide, they make little engage- 
ments, they scheme, perhaps, for mild flirtations, they plan to get into a higher 
set, they do not forget their little ambitions—oh no—they are human even 
down here at Compiégne. And so it goes on, day after day, until the dinner- 
hour comes round again, and a new dress is aired in the sunshine of Imperial- 
ism. 

But at four o’clock is tea, French tea. Then the Mistress, in her own snug 
apartment, has her tables set, and to them she invites, each day, two, three, or 
four ladies, and with them ample gentlemen. There is no stint, no grudging: 
Ladies then are centres of admiring circles ; not ¢/¢e-d-¢¢¢es are the fashion then, 
The Empress, too, has her own little circle of savans, who talk, who look, who 
listen, who admire. You are invited to tea, perhaps ; you come, you are glad to 
come; all accept; for the words of a queen are as diamonds and pearls. She 
speaks well, she has playful repartees, she tries to hit the subject which will in- 
terest you, one in which, perchance, you may shine. But, if you are troubled 
with self-consciousness, if you attempt some great thing, if you try to dazzle 
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the mistress of the house, you will probably fail, and grow dim, and be snuffed 
out like a farthing candle. Do not attempt it; for greatness is the result of 
years of labor, of thought, of action, and never can be compassed bya snob. Be 
alert, vigilant, receptive, responsive ; and, above all, be brave, respect yourself, 
and all will go well. If you are a French subject, you can never be free of the 
feeling that you are in the presence of your sovereign; if you are an American, 
you will remember that you, too, are sovereign, and that to the true and noble 
soul, a true and noble soul alone is great on earth; and so will save yourself 
the disgrace of slavish adulation, so common and so offensive to royalty. 

Occasionally a company of players come down from Paris, and you have nice 
little comedies and vawdevilles, not Racine’s stately tragedy. Now and then, 
too, if you are pleasing, and have courage, and talent, and invention, and wit, 
and dash, and several other attractions, you take part in some little charades, or 
squib, or tableaux—because you are a guest of the house, and are glad to do 
something to repay your hostess. And if you can succeed you will rejoice, be- 
cause it is so pleasant to please. You will try, at least. Now and then, isa 
hunt, a real hunt, a hunt for the deer. Then tome all the bustle of preparation ; 
for there are deer, real live deer, in the woods of Compiégne, and there are men 
who know how to hunt them, and there are horses, and horns, and hounds ; 
and there are lords and ladies, and gentlemen of the hunt, who wear a button, 
and red coats, and what not; to make life beautiful to all—but the deer. He, the 
stag, may hear some of the rising hubbub, but what knows he, what cares he ? 
It is not near. But it comes rushing on, huntsmen, and piqueurs, and dogs, 
and horses, and women riding on palfreys, and women riding in phaetons, and 
in calashes, and what not? And thus come into these woods to the “meet” 
men and women on horseback and on foot, to see the sport ; and among them 
are the old Legitimists, who swear that Chambord is king by divine right, and 
not Napoleon at all: they will not fall down and worship; but they will come 
to the hunt, that is all. ’ 

Sport! The stag begins to move his ears, and he tosses his branching head, 
and he snuffs the air and snorts, and at last goes bounding away—he does not 
like it, will not stay there to see the lovely glades so desecrated. What means 
it? Why is he thus disturbed? He wants peace, his empire is peace, and it 
has always been in these woods—why should he not have it? But he does not 
stay to fight for it. Does he know that these. coming creatures, called men, 
have invented powder, and dug up lead, and fashioned sharp cutting steel ? 
Does he know these things? He is disgusted; he will not stay ; he rushes 
away. But, behind him, rush sixty of his cousins, far removed, hounds with 
deep voices and elastic lungs; after them come sixty horses and sixty men— 
heavens! What do they want? Not to catch fhe deer? No, not all; they 
care not two-pence for the deer. They want sport, and sport can be found only 
in action; and here is action, movement, life—ho-ho-ho-tallyho ! let the green 
wood ring! ho-ho-ho-tallyho ! 

The green wood rings as they go rushing through; and the ladies tire and 
stop, and the gentlemen tire and return, perhaps ; but the huntsmen, and the 
whippers-in, and the members of the club ride on—why? Oh, they must kill 
the deer—it would never do to waste their time and make all this noise for 
nothing. They ride on, they follow the deer, they tire him out and themselves, 
and then he is brought to bay.and then he dies. It is beautiful. The lords and 
ladies straggle back ; they reach the modest country house in time to dress and 
dine ; they have had such a delightful day! The deer comes, too, in good time, 
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and all his woes are ended; his warfare is accomplished ; he has gone to his 
eternal rest, where there are no more horns, no more hounds, and where sigh- 
ing and grief are done away. 

In the evening is the grand‘turée. On the balcony, over the principal court, 
are assembled a brilliant company to see the end. They look down upon the 
space ; on either side are ranks of burnished soldiers, and ranks of men with 
flaring torches to light the scene. In the centre are the hounds and whippers- 
in, the hounds hungry and clamorous. In front of them, a little raised, is the 
chief huntsman ; at his feet are the entrails of the deer, over which he swings 
the head and the hide. The dogs eye him, they press on, they increase their 
cries, they rush forward ; but not yet—they are beaten back. Again and again 
this is done, and the bay of the hounds makes music with the blasts of the 
horns which ¢he huntsmen hold. It is a sweet confusion and arural din. At 
last the dogs rush on and are not withstood. They will seize the head and the 
hide. No, these are thrown back and then they seize the offal of the deer they 
have chased, and devour it greedily—it is their share of the spoil. 

And this is the way they get their food at Compiégne, though it seems that 
is not the only meat they spread on that ample board. And this, briefly, is the 
way they keep house—or did—at°Compiégne. If you should go there, gentle 
reader, pray let us have your report, because they may not do it so while you 
are there. Vale / 


t. tf 
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ARGE for his dainty work ; to draw from Life 
L Its latent music, by magnetic sway, 
Aud pulse that throbs with love; its barren strife, 

With Beauty’s subtle melodies o’er lay 
In dreamful consecration ; yet, perchance, 

This is transcendent Nature—to combine 
Strong grasp with gentle touch, and thus enhance 

Both will and love. How wondrous firm and fine 
Is the brain’s peerless instrument—the hand ! 

This one hath blest us all, and scattered wide 
A soulful largess over sea and land: 

To clasp the hand of poets is our pride 
And noble joy ; and we will fondly keep 
This laureate brother’s—stretched across the deep. 

H. T. TUCKERMAN,. 








THE AGE OF BURLESQUE. 


T means something, this outbreak of burlesque acting all over the world. 
No mere accident has made so monstrous a kind of entertainment equally 
acceptable to three publics so different as those cf Paris, London, and New 
York. And by monstrous I do not mean wicked, disgusting, or hateful, but 
monstrously incongruous and unnatural. The peculiar trait of burlesque is its 
defiance both of the natural and the conventional. Rather, it forces the con- 
ventional and the natural together just at the points where they are most re- 
mote, and the result is absurdity, monstrosity. Its system is a defiance of 
system. It is out of a// keeping. Its ideal figure, if it has an ideal, might 
be Julius Czsar in top boots and spectacles, carrying a baggy green cotton um- 
brella. Now the great dictator might have been the better for the services of 
all these articles. His moral majesty did not lift him above the every-day needs 
of men; but in our idea he is at least removed from them. The anachronism 
would not be all of the absurdity. We cannot think of him as blowing his nose 
on a red bandanna handkerchief. more than we could so think of Jupiter. But 
burlesque casts down all the gods from their pedestals. I saw once a very 
large and elaborately-carved set of chess-men which a mischievous boy had taken 
apart and screwed together with the black pieces on the white standards, and 
the white on the black, the bodies and heads of the pieces being misplaced in a 
like manner. That was a sort of burlesque. This trait of burlesque reached its 
fullest development in the mingling of the ancient and the modern, the heroic 
and the common-place, in “ La Belle Heléne,” and in “The Forty Thieves,” in 
which the forty robbers were represented by forty young women, who, as a part 
of their daily drill, at the command of their captain, pulled out forty matches and 
lit forty cigarettes ; in which a donkey danced a break-down, and Morgiana, pour- 
ing the poison into the jars in which the forty were concealed, exclaimed, “ They 
do die beautiful.” 

Now, in such performances as this, there is plainly no dramatic interest. 
They have not even the coherence of farce, which is a dramatic caricature of na- 
ture. Buta caricature must have a certain conformity to nature, or it cannot be 
caricature, which exaggerates or over-charges the characteristics of nature, 
whence it receives its name. In burlesque there is caricature ; but it is without 
the relations of parts to a whole, without design, without coherence. It would 
seein as if a composition or performance of which these remarks are true could 
not be recognized in any sense as a work of art, as if in such work there could 
never be any scope for genius. And yet there are burlesques which are works 
of art, and immortal productions of genius. “The Birds” and “The Frogs” 
of Aristophanes are burlesques of the most preposterous kind; and so are 
“ Hudibras ” and “Gulliver’s Travels.” It would be difficult to find, in any 
burlesque play ever put upon the stage, so monstrous a violation of the natural and 
the Conventional, or such gross outrages of decorum, either in the language used 
or the images presented, as those which form the woof and web of Swift’s im- 
mortal allegory. The motive of burlesque is always satire. If this did not per- 
vade it there would not be life enough in it to keep it sweet and make it hold 
together. The pleasure, the instruction, and the comfort that we all derive from 
seeing the vices and the follies of others held up to ridicule are so great that we do 
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not scrutinize too closely the manner in which they are conveyed. And in these 
days ridicule is, more than ever before, the sieve through which all men and 
things are sifted. There is a great deal of earnest thinking done; but even 
earnestness must not be too obtrusive, if it would escape ridicule, caricature, 
burlesque. Caricature has become a social and political power in all civilized 
communities. There is a disposition to criticise and to derogate from all high 
pretensions, not only pretensions to place, and power, and social distinction, but 
to virtue, to knowledge, to sentiment, and even to genuine feeling. At such 
pretensions we are inclined to scoff. 

The greatest literary power among English-speaking men, the “Saturday 
Review,” with mockery in its tones and a sardonic smile upon its lips, is the 
type of the critical temper of the present day. Nothing is so sure to provoke 
the shafts of that pitiless paper as high-strung speech or writing, except, per- 
haps, the exhibition of any emotion. And into this attitude toward each other, 
and even toward ourselves, we fall every day more and more. Men used even to 
profess sentiment, and it was thought a fine thing to give way to emotion. Now 
we repress, as much as we are able, all such manifestations in ourselves, and 
we look with dislike, and even with suspicion, on them in others. We seem not 
to be equal to a grand scene; our nervous system will not bear the strain; we 
cower under a tempest of feeling; and seek refuge in scorn and ridicule. 
When we are threatened with a flood of feeling we take the tone and the lan- 
guage of the antediluvian, and declare that there is not going to be much of a 
shower. 

This marked trait in the spirit of our time is no where more strongly mani- 
fested than in the theatre. For years we have heard the wail of the critics and 
the old actors over the decline of the drama. And they were right. There was 
cause for their tears. But they began to weep too late. Dramatic composition, 
regarded as literature, saw its first decline two hundred and fifty years ago ; and 
it descended rapidly until the close of the last century. The literary value of 
the plays produced by the dramatists of the Restoration is very small. Dryden 
himself left little of this kind that is worth reading; and the so-called “ sterling 
old English comedies ” of the last century, although they are: amusing when 
played by actors of ability, who have been educated in the traditions of the Eng- 
lish stage, are dull and unprofitable in the reading. As to the tragedies of the 
same period, it is hardly conceivable that mortal men and women sat and, of 
their own free will, heard such stilted nonsense poured out upon them, in the 
grand style of declamation, through five acts. But now, to take, for example, 
the best of these tragedies, it would be impossible to gather audiences, save at the 
point of the bayonet, to hear “Cato” or “Zara” played, each personage by a 
Kemble ; and no part of the public would be more reluctant to “assist,” after a 
single visit of curiosity, than the cultivated, and even the literary classes. The 
tingling wit of Sheridan gave life to two plays, which are rather elegant farces in 
five acts than comedies ; for “ The School for Scandal” and “ The Rivals” are 
neither a real nor an ideal presentation of life at any period, or under any possi- 
ble circumstances ; and since his day not a play has been produced in the Eng- 
lish language which combines in a high degree literary merit with capacity of 
stage effect. Plays have been written which had one or the other quality ina 
great measure, and others which had both in moderation. But Byron, Sheridan 
Knowles, Browning and Bulwer, like the physician immortalized on the tomb- 
stene, read by David Copperfield, were in vain. The value to a manager of 
what they wrote was in inverse proportion to its literary merit; so much so 
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that the most successful playwright among them was the one whose plays no one 
would now think of reading sooner than last year’s almanac. 

Boucicault, wise in his generation, whatever he may be able to do, attempts 
nothing but stage effect, and an easy-flowing dialogue roughened by little rip- 
ples of repartee. Even Boucicault has written no drama more successful than 
“ Rosedale,” which pleased audiences composed in a large measure of the most 
cultivated people in the principal cities of the country, and one great element of 
the success of which was burlesque. Let any person who saw “ Rosedale” 
played at its best, at Mr. Wallack’s own theatre, by a company of comedians, 
the like of which will probably never again be found together in this country, 
recollect the performance, compare it with real life, or with the ideal life of a 
great comedy, and he will see that it was an elegant burlesque. The fighting was 
burlesque, the love-making, the dancing, the intrigue, and the villainy were all 
burlesque: Mr. Holland’s adventure in the pantry and his preparation for the 
dance not more so than Mr. Wallack’s love-making and his adventures with 
the Gypsies. It owed the great and long-continued favor it enjoyed to its bur- 
lesque effects and its scenery; the plot and the few serious passages were of 
value as the mere coupling that kept those together. And “ Rosedale” is the 
model of the drama—of the highest style of drama—that is endurable by mod- 
ern taste. Does any one tell me of the hundred nights of Mr. Booth’s “ Ham- 
let,” of the success with which he has played “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Othello?” Let any manager bring out these plays 
with only such scenery and dresses as will suffice to remove the action out of 
the present, and he will soon find out, if he does not already know, the secret 
of Mr. Booth’s success. He produced splendid spectacles, and great pictorial 
stage combinations. Mr. Booth, a good Hamlet, is a poor Romeo; but if 
he and Miss McVickar had been able to play the Veronese lovers as they have 
not been played since Shakespeare’s day, the drama could have produced no 
effect while the actors were reeling through such an orgie of silks and scenery. 
And the audiences of our day are more than content to take silk and scenery, 
as a substitute for acting, at least in tragedy. We can bear careful acting, and 
even applaud careful study of character, if it is presented to us in such extrav- 
agant plays as “Solon Shingle,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” or “ Fanchon.” But the 
tragic, the emotional, even the tender, we can hardly bear to look upon. Our 
grandmothers vaunted their sensibility, and even our grandfathers prided them- 
selves on their sentiment. But the very words sensibility and sentiment con- 
vey to us some sense of the ridiculous. 

We carry this pretence of insensibility so far that, among the more cultivated 
classes, it is a mark of breeding to cover the profoundest emotion with a jest, 
and to speak of a matter of life and death as if it were one of a day’s pleasure. 
Fortinbras’ soldiers went to their graves like beds; but we may be sure the 
rank and file did not so speak of them. The delicate prince himself, though, 
“made mouths at the invisible event ;” and we are like him, for we affect the 
princely style in all things. We have schooled ourselves in imperturbability, 
and have so anatomized our own consciousness that we have come to regard 
our souls as machines, of which we understand the working. And so, whena 
man begins to flame with passion, or a woman flow with tears, we say, in our 
hearts, at least, Why do you go through that performance before me? I know 
how all that sort of thing is done, as well as if it were fireworks or fountains. 
Men of old, the very heroes of the heroic ages, cried out when they were 
wounded in soul or in body. With us it is the height of heroism to suffer in si- 
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This being the temper of the time, we cannot endure tragedy, or even the ideal 
presentation of life in high comedy, when tragedy and comedy assume a con- 
crete form on the stage. We can bear it if we are not obliged to see it bodi- 
ly. We can read of it in novels; but even these not aloud. Let any reading 
circle undertake a sentimental passage in a book of the last century; for in- 
stance, Sterne’s stories of “ Lefevre,” or of “ Maria,” or even one in a book of 
our own day, and they will either feel like hiding under the tables and behind 
the doors, or they will disperse amid peals of laughter. So/vuntur tadule 
visu. 1 do not belive that our repression of the manifestation of feeling has 
really deadened our sensibilities ; for at no period of the world’s history was 
there more active sympathy with real suffering, or so candid an appreciation 
of the claims of individual prejudice to consideration, or of the genuineness 
of a sentimental grievance. There is, even in Great Britain, a large class of men, 
effectively represented in the press and in Parliament, who recognize, and who 
would give weight to the sentimental grievances which the Hindoos, the Irish, 
and even the “ Americans,” have suffered at the hands of the British govern- 
ing classes. This is a new force in politics. 

Observation of men around us seems to support us in our assumption that 
sensitiveness of soul is in inverse proportion to manifestation of feeling. Cer- 
tainly it is so in the relations of men to dramatic art. The same acting of grand 
tragedy or of sentimental comedy, which, in the last generation, would have 
pleased what was called genteel society, is now acceptable only to the coarsest 
and most sluggish natures—those which are immovable except by hard blows 
oft repeated. The French, who, in their daily life are the most practical of civ- 
ilized peoples, are in their literature and art the most sentimental. But even 
they are hardly an exception to these remarks; and their prolific drama at the 
present day produces plays in which emotion is expressed by acting of the real- 
istic school, and, according to the habit of the time, the most deeply-stirred soul 
endeavors to preserve the calmest surface, or in which feeling like everything 
else in earth or in heaven, in the past or in the present, is the mere occasion of 
ridicule and caricature. 

Of such a condition of the public mind in regard to the drama and the dra- 
matic part of life, burfesque is the legitimate and the inevitable outcome. Join 
to this the craving for the enjoyment of material splendor and sensuous beauty, 
and the result is “ The Black Crook,” “La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, “ La 
Belle Heléne,” “ The Forty Thieves,” and “ Sinbad the Sailor.” 


The next step to the repression of manifestations of real feeling, is the cari- 
cature of such manifestations in art. And then, as mere caricature in acting 
is insufficient in its interest, the element of beauty is added, and in a monstrous 
form—that of women playing men’s parts, and dressed, for incongruity’s sake, 
as well as for a display of their beauty, in the costume of men centuries ago; 
while many of the personages are in the dress of the present day, and in some 
cases both costumes are mingled. Extravagance in all these respects could not 
go farther than it has gone in some of the burlesques recently produced in Eu- 
rope and in this country. But it was observed that, at the plays for which Offen- 
bach wrote his feeble semblance of ofera buffa, the audiences contained not only 
the students of the Quartier Latin, but the professors who were, or should have 
been, their mentors ; not only the jeusesse and the vie/lesse, but the men whose 
business it was to carry on the world’s affairs. 

Let me say that these performances are so little to my own taste, that I found 
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one sitting of “ La Grande Duchesse” and one dose of “ Mlle. Tostée” some- 
what more than I could bear; and that it was not until “ The Forty Thieves” 
were about sinking into their unsavory oil-jars for the last time that I saw Miss 
Lydia Thompson and her company, at Niblo’s. But going there at a morning’s 
performance, in search of a needed laugh, which I confess I did not get, I was 
| surprised, not only with the merit of the lady herself, and of some of her com- 
| panions, but with the character of the audience. The latter I expected to find 
made up of coarse and flashy people ; but, on the contrary, it was notable in the 
main, for simple and almost homely respectability. Comfortable, middle-aged 
women from the suburbs, and from the remoter country, their daughters, groups 
of children, a few professional men, bearing their quality in their faces, some so- 
ber, farmer-looking folk, a clergyman or two, apparently, the usual proportion of 
nondescripts, among which were not many very young men, composed an au- 
dience less fashionable than that I had seen in Fourteenth street, but at least as 
respectable. And the Lydia Thompson, in whom I had expected to find a coars 
Anglo-Saxon exaggeration of Mlle. Tostée, I found one of the most charming. 
comic actresses it had been my good fortune to see. She played burlesque with 
a daintiness with which few actresses of note are able to fiavor their acting, even 
in high comedy. She was doing hard work, no doubt, but her heart must have 
been in it, for she was the embodiment of mirth, and moved others to hilarity 
by being moved herself. It was as if Venus, in her quality of the goddess of 
laughter, had come upon the stage. And if there was a likeness to Venus in 
the costume, as well as in manner, I must confess that I saw in it no chance of 
harm to myself or to any of my fellow spectators, old or young} male or female. 
“Tndeed, it seems rather to be desired that the points of a fine woman should be 
somewhat better known, and more thought of among us than they have been. 
They seem to me quite as important, and I think they are quite as interesting, 
as those of a fine horse ; and I should be sorry to believ2 that they are more 
harmful, either to taste or to morals. (Sone of the outcry that we hear against 
the costume of which the burlesque actresses wear, in the way of their profes- 
sion, has in it such a tone of personal injury, that it might come from mammas 
and papas who, having a very poor article of young woman lying heavy on their 
hands, are indignant that there should be so good and so easy an opportunity , 
of trying it by a very high standard. As to any impropriety in this costume, inj 
its place, that is, seriously speaking, a matter of individual opinion ; but if there 
is any, it is far less, both in degree and in kind, than that of the ordinary ballet 
dancer, with her flying petticoat, alternately concealing and revealing the attrac- 
tions of her figure, which we have looked at ever since we were children, even 
in this dear old Niblo’s Garden, without a thought of shamefacedness, and very 
much less than that of the tilting hoops, which lent such peculiar attractions to 
the “ German” in fashionable society only two years ago. 7” 

This gayety of heart and overrunning glee, Miss Thompson shows even to a 
greater degree in “ Sinbad” than in its predecessor. What an overflow of mirth 
and humor breaks from her when she takes the auctioneer’s stand, at the wife- 
market, to set forth her own qualifications as a “Girl of the Period!” With 
what a radiant outbreak of fun does she announce “we are aware of our own 
awarishness !” and how thoroughly she seems to enjoy that queer word “ thunk,” 
which the author has given her for sought / 1 must confess, with proper con- 
trition, that I liked her performance in this part better than much high tragedy that 
I have seen—better, for instance, than Mr. Forrest in Hamlet. As to chunk, I 
venture to say that her author probably took that word from a passage in an ar- 
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ticle on “Words and their Uses,” where I used it some months ago, whimsi- 
cally, of course. But probably neither he’ nor one or two of the prim purists 
who scoffed at me for it, knew how old a word it is, and hqw good authority 
there is for its use. Here it is, in the famous old satirical poem of “ The Owl 
and the Nightingale,” written six hundred years ago, about A. D. 1250: 

Me thunch that thu for-leost that game 

Thu yulpest of thire oye schame ; 

Me thunch that thu me gest an honde 

Thu yulpest of thire oyene schonde 
And this reminds me of one striking excellence in this company of actresses 
—the beautiful manner in which they speak English. It is noticeable in all, but 
particularly in two, one of whom is Miss Thompson herself; the other is the 
second lady of the company, Miss Pauline Markham, she who has found the 
long lost arms of the “Venus of Milo,” and whose speech is vocal velvet. It 
is with a recollection of all the public elocution and private conversation that 
ever impressed me, that I say that Miss Markham, whose voice and style are 
not of the heroic or high-tragedy order, speaks the most beautiful colloquial 
English that I ever heard. More reserved in manner, and less sprightly by na- 
ture, I should say, than Miss Thompson (whose part, nevertheless, she took 
with very great success), her voice and her smile give to her presence a rare at- 
traction, that calls to mind the allurements which Horace immortalized in the 
closing lines of his most famous ode : 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loguentem. 

This was apparent in the “ School for Scandal,” in which she played “ Ma- 
ria,” a part that gives an actress only the opportunity to be quiet, and simple, 
and lady-like, as she was ; but in which her speech was so lovely in manner and 
in tone, that she made that of all the other women on the stage seem sharp, and 
rough, and forbidding. If the ladies of our most cultivated society need an ex- 
cuse for attending the performances at Niblo’s, the lack of which they do not 
seem to feel, they may find it in the benefit which they might derive from listen- 
ing to Miss Thompson, Miss Markham, and their companions (with one excep- 
tion, now, however, no longer a member of the company), as they utter the puns 
and dogg sevel of their parts, which are almost as significant and as silly as the 
words of Italian opera. 

On one point these burlesques have transgressed, gravely and without ex- 
cuse—their dances, some of which, although not to be compared, for voluptuous 
effect or immodesty, with Gérome’s superb picture, “ L’Almée,” which hung 
unrebuked and admired for months in one of the most fashionable resorts in 
the city, are vulgar and gross—-being made so by the lack of any element of 
beauty in form or spirit. “La Grande Duchesse,” “Genevieve de Brabant,” 
and “ The Forty Thieves,” sinned gravely in this regard, in which “ Sinbad” is 
without reproach. And I will say in passing, that in the last-named play, the 
dancing of the member of the Clodoche troupe who wears the Normandy head- 
dress, is really grand. He steps as if he could take in half the earth at a bound, 
and as if he rose from the ground by volition, rather than by exertion. In this 
respect he far surpasses any dancer whose performance I remember. The style 
of his companions / is always grotesque and clownish ; his is rarely other than 
severe and simple/ The dancing is the most vulnerable part of these burlesque 
performances, and is worthy of condemnation even more for its silliness than its 
indecorum. But what can we-expect in a day when the Princess Metternich kicks 
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the Emperor’s hat off at the Tuileries, and when a Yankee girl I have heard of, 
who, and whose friends, would be surprised if told that she, or the society in which 
she moved, was not perfectly respectable, has boasted of her ability to remove 
papa’s hatin the same manner? Were either of these ladies an actress who went 
through this performance in public, she would be subjected to disparaging re- 
mark of a kind as well as of a degree which she now, in a great measure, es- 
capes. And with some reason ; although it must be confessed that, if such an 
act admits at all of comparison, when done openly and as business, it is less 
objectionable than when it is private, and must be accepted as an example of 
the manners of the day. 

I have known very few actresses. Although not without opportunities of 
knowing them, I can reckon my acquaintances among the ladies of the stage 
almost on the fingers of one hand. It has merely happened so—to my great 
loss, I do not doubt—although my limited observation has confirmed what is 
said by those who have known many actresses, and known them well, that there 
is no peculiar charm in their society except a certain freedom from restraint that 
makes intercourse with them easier than it is with purely domestic women. A 
clever and successful actress is generally a charming woman, with her womanhood 
slightly dashed with the open-hearted freedom of a good fellow, and the ease 
and repose of a man of the world ; the womanly weaknesses and graces being, as 
a counterpoise, a little more pronounced in her than they usually are. But beyond 
wearing the rue of their sex with this slight difference, actresses are just like 
other women ; as fond of admiration, but no fonder ; no more eager to be loved, 
or covetous of the attentions and the gifts that are tributes to their charms; no 
more addicted to extravagance in dress or to luxurious living—for which, indeed, 
they very rarely have the means at their command; no less gifted with all the 
peculiar virtues—nay, the very domestic virtues of their sex; as true in their 
friendships as other women are, and as pungent in their hatred ; as selfish and as 
unselfish ; and as ready to sacrifice themselves to their love or their duty. They 
are somewhat more frank and simple in their manner than the women of society, 
and generally, I believe, more generous ; readier, as a rule, to give to others and 
to work for others who have no claim on them but need and their common pro- 
fession. The services done to each other by actresses, out of pure kindness and 
good nature, and the help that the successful ones give to the unsuccessful, more 
than atone for the professional jealousy and envy for which they are noted, but 
in which they are not peculiar. 

Mere women as they are, with a slight excess of the more womanly traits of 
character, they are subject to more obloquy and misrepresentation than any other 
class of people. They excite the envy, and not infrequently provoke the jeal- 
ousy of other women, who resent and wonder at the admiration they receive 
from “all the men,” an admiration often accompanied by a lively interest on the 
part of men who have and who seek no personal acquaintance with them. But 
the reason of this interest is merely that they are devoted to giving pleasure. It 
is their daily occupation to enliven, to stimulate, to delight. They do this in the 
eyes of the world. They spread their nets in the sight of many birds, and not in 
vain. With one glance they wound hundreds, and with the self-same smile they 
captivate tens of hundreds. The domestic woman practises as with a rifle, or 
at most, with a double-barrelled fowling-piece, bringing down her man here and 
there ; but an actress scatters her charms into a crowd, out of a blunderbuss. 
Her fire is rarely so fatal as that of her more concealed, sharp-shooting sister ; 
but she hits more, and makes a great deal more noise about it; and once ina 
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while she, as well as the other, gives wounds that last a life time. Some man, 
not of her class, is more than a passing admirer, feels more than a transient 
flame, and then she either shares a great happiness or grieves over a great sor- 
row of her making; or else she exults in her conquest, and utilizes it, and makes 
all she can of it in reputation and in tribute, just as if she had been brought up 
in the conventual atmosphere, and under the self-denying precepts and examples 
of the best society. In either of these cases she is sure to be denounced as a 
harpy, a man-trap, a whited sepulchre ; and very virtuous women, who are laying, 
or who have lain snares to catch rich men, and get such a legal hold upon them 
that they may drain their purses all their lives, sneer at the mercenary views of 
a hard-working actress who accepts the eagerly-proffered pleasure, and, perhaps, 
the material benefits with which some admirer is glad to lighten and decorate 
the burden of her laborious life. If only the women who are without sin in this 
respect were to cast stones, how many actresses would be stoned to death ? 
The freedom with which the private conduct and the character of actresses 
are spoken of by those who have no knowledge of them, is one of the tolerated 
outrages of society. In the first place, their conduct in private is no proper 
subject of public criticism. If they ask to be received into any circle of society, 
the members of that society have the right to pass judgment upon their morals 
and their manners ; but not otherwise. Their private relations are matters to be 
determined by their own sense of propriety; and they, no less than other wo- 
men, have the right to demand, not only that nothing shall be said of them 
which is untrue, but that no man shall say that of them that he.does not know 
to be true. Yet, I have been made an involuntary listener to stories about 
actresses, related with great particularity, when every assertion of my professed 
informant was directly at variance with the fact, as I knew, of my own knowledge. 
And I have not unfrequently heard that told, with reckless indifference, of these 
ministers to the world’s pleasure, for telling which, even if it were true, the teller 
deserved to be struck dumb. 

Among the half-dozen actresses whom I have known, two, who are no longer 
living—Sontag and Rachel—left impressiors upon me, as women, that I am sure 
will never be obscured by time’s attrition. Both were of humble birth, and both 
were remarkable for the distinguished elegance of their manners ; but with this dif- 
ference : that Sontag, charming and elegant on the stage, was more charming and 
more elegant in private ; while Rachel, who behind the footlights was the ideal of 
a queen or a great lady of the old school, in private, although courteous and well 
mannered, showed the stamp of her origin and her profession—how, I cannot 
tell, but there it was, unmistakably. Sontag, if she had been born Countess de 
Rossi, or, for that matter, de Montmorenci, could not have shown in her personal 
bearing nobility of a higher, simpler type; but on the stage she was surpassed 
in this respect by the Jewess, who, as unable in private to conceal her breeding 
as her race, showed yet upon the stage the command and the graciousness of 
those who are born in the purple. Saying this, one day, to the late eccentric 
Count Gurowski, I was pleased, and not surprised, to have the curt reply, “ Ouf! 
Rachel is the one-ly grande dame on dthe tay-ahtre.” Sontag, when I knew her, 
was a mature woman, and my senior by many years; and yet, notwithstanding 
this, and a knowledge of the world besides, that showed itself in all she did and 
said, and which rivalled that of her gambling husband, she seemed to me to dif- 
fuse around her all the influences of youth. A freshness as delicate as the first 
perfumes of early spting was hers, an unaffected softness of manner, that had 
the gratefulness of balm, and its virtue. She had the tenderness and crispness 
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of youth, without its greenness. I have rarely met a girl of seventeen so young 
as Sontag was at forty-five. I have said nothing of her beauty; for that was 
well known to all men. And when I sawit still preserved, I then first recollect- 
ed that I had heard of it before I was old enough to know what woman’s beauty 
was ; but I had not heard of her hand, which was beautiful enough to worship, 
as we may worship all perfection. And this woman, so beautiful, so winning in 
her ways, so charming as a singer and an actress, was also clever in the most 
attractive form of female cleverness. She talked well, without sententiousness 
and without learning ; and she had humor, as much as becomes a truly feminine 
woman. I shall never forget her description of the pompous duiness of the 
dinners and the evenings at the country-houses of English noblemen and gen- 
tlemen to which she was invited, after her marriage with Count Rossi and her 
retirement from the stage. The essays in gallantry of men who had been fox- 
hunting or shooting all day, and who came home tired and hungry to get them- 
selves up in festive apparel, and to eat a heavy dinner and drink heavy wine, 
were not much to her taste ; although, if she were half as lively under their in- © 
fliction as she was in describing it, she must have been a priceless creature amid 
all that dulness. Only one indication of her humble origin and of self-con- 
sciousness escaped her. I happened to mention that I had followed a procession, 
in a large city, for the purpose of observing the people called out by its passage, 
and that I had found the prettiest women among those in the lower conditions 
of life: “Ah,” she said, slightly dropping her eyelids, “it is always so.” Her 
sudden death in Mexico was generally attributed to poison, her husband, it is 
said, having thus avenged himself of her love for a tenor singer who was in 
their company. I have never believed this story. Count Rossi may not have 
been too good a man thus to relieve himself of a woman who, by her own exer- 
tions, had restored him, in a great measure at least, the fortune he had wasted ; 
but she loved the unworthy husband for whom she labored. 

Rachel talked more of the stage and of literature than Sontag did. She 
made an admission to me one evening that was surprising. She had been play- 
ing Phzdre, with grandeur, and great power over the emotions of her audi- 
ence; but she spoke to me, with a naturalness that she never surpassed on the 
stage, of her weariness of French tragedy, of its sentimentality, its prosiness and 
its stilted verse. “Oh that I had learned English, that I might play Shakes- 
peare! but now it is too late.” ‘ What, are you not satisfied with Racine, or 
even with Corneille?” ‘No; Corneille has moments, and one can make some- 
thing out of Racine by much study of the best parts.” I complimented her upon 
her Phadre, which, although an unpleasant character, seemed to me one that gave 
scope for fine acting. “Yes, I have an opportunity of doing something ; but that 
boy,” waving her hand as if Hippolytus were present, “what does he do but 
spout nonsense! And that old man with his monster” (referring to Thera- 
mene’s description of the death of Hippolyte), “and all the rest—how stupid 
(déte) itis! Give me Shakespeare.” 

If this was a delicate compliment to a man of Shakespeare’s race, and a stu- 
dent of his works, it was a very elaborate and superfluous one. I am inclined 
to think that it was not so; but a genuine expression of opinion and feeling 
which she might not have been willing to avow toa Frenchman. She was right 
as to her capacity. To see her play Cleopatra or Lady Macbeth would have 
been worth a voyage to Europe. She was born to play—perhaps with the capa- 
city to be—Lady Macbeth ; and, except her black hair, to look the wife of Cawdor, 
who, I do not doubt, was just such a lithe, spiritual, alluring female fiend as she; 
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or perhaps bright, and sunny, and sweet, and surely yellow-haired, like Lydia 
Thompson, who herself has capacities for tragedy in the fine lines of her face. As 
for those big, black, bony Lady Macbeths, that stalk about the stage and stare out 
of pictures, they might drive a soldier to seek death upon the field; but they 
could tempt him neither to marriage or to murder. 

The last time I saw Rachel to speak with her was on the occasion of her last 
appearance in the full possession of her powers. 1 was in Boston, and she played 
Adrienne Le Couvreur. Ofcourse I did not miss that performance, and it was un- 
usually firm and finished, even for her. It seemed to me as if she were playing it 
for her own delight, and that she gave herself up to the impersonation of the un- 
happy actress with such abandonment of self that she really suffered the pangs 
she simulated, and inflicted them upon her own soul with a fierce joy. Walk- 
ing in the lobby, between two acts, I met the manager, Mr. Barry, who soon 
asked me if I was acquainted with Mlle. Rachel, and then kindly proposed that 
I should go behind the scenes and send my name to her dressing-room. I did 
so. My card found her ready dressed for the next act, and she came immedi- 
ately out. I stood by the front, and she came on at the back. The stage was 
deep, and down the long and dimly-lighted aisle between the side scenes and the 
wall she came with swift steps, the golden sequins of her Venetian head-dress 
glittering in the glossy darkness of her hair, and her black eyes burning so 
brightly that when she first appeared, I saw them gleaming through the gloom 
before I saw the sequins. She put out both hands for a greeting that was 
rather Anglo-Saxon than French in its simple heartiness, and, after a few in- 
quiries about people in New York, we fell into general talk, and I told her how 
very much I had enjoyed the performance that evening. A slight tinge of color 
came into her pale face (which the coming scene required not to be touched with 
rouge) not, I believe, at my compliment, but at her own consciousness, as she re- 
plied: “Ah! Yes? Iam delighted; for this evening I am playing with my 
whole heart.” 

After a conversation of a few minutes, in which she was full of life and spirit, 
she asked me to call on her the next day, when, as she did not play that evening, 
she would be entirely at liberty, and to come about eleven o’clock. I turned 
my head an instant toward Mr. Barry, who stood a little behind me; and, 
although my movement was as slight and as quick as possible, when I looked 
again she was vanished out of sight. There was not a foot-fall, or the rustle of 
a gown, or even the clink of two sequins. I saw no trace or sign of the woman 
with whom I had been speaking the twinkling of an eye before. It was as if she 
had been swallowed by the earth, or to speak in keeping with the place where 
we were, as if she had gone down at my feet through a noiseless trap. I turned, 
with a look of amazement, to the manager, who said: “Just like her. Now 
she will stand by herself and take no notice of anything till it’s time for her to 
goon. Will you go to your box?” For, with all his polite atention, Mr. Bar- 
ry, like a sensible manager, was not inclined to have loungers on the stage while 
the business of the scene was going on. But I needed no invitation to hasten 
to see that performance from the front. 

The next morning I called at the appointed hour; and after waiting rather 
longer than I thought I should have been kept alone when I was expected, 
the door opened, and there appeared, not Rachel, but her sister Mlle. Sarah, 
who brought Rachel’s regrets. She was not well enough to see any one. She 
was feverish, had a cough, and must nurse herself for to-morrow evening. I 
took this for a woman’s and, if the ladies of the stage will pardon me for saying 
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so, an actress’s put-off. I remembered her high condition the evening before, 
and did not believe that she was ill at all ; but that being lazy, or bored, or in- 
different, or occupied more to her taste, she had sent me this excuse. I should 
have felt certain of it if she had sent me also a certificate of her condition from 
her physician. But I wronged her. She had received her death-warrant, and 
was never well again. She played afterward, but her performances were 
unequal in quality, and were frequently interrupted by her inability to bear the 
fatigue of acting; and ere long she went back across the ocean to die. Trifling 
as my misjudgment was—one of a kind that a man runs the risk of at least 
twelve times a year—I never looked again into her fading eyes, or heard her 
short, sharp cough without a guilty feeling. And still I have it, mingled with 
my pleasure at the thought that I saw, under such circumstances, and with such 
stimulating condiment of personal intercourse, the last really complete perform- 
ance of her whom J believe to have been the greatest actress the world ever saw. 

Will the world see another Rachel? I think not. Nature is not exhausted ; 
but her riches are taken from her bosom only when they supply a need ; and the 
need of great actors, or even of acting of a high grade, seems to be no longer 
felt. The drama, as an intellectual diversion of the mind from one channel of 
thought into another, has passed away, I think, forever. The public, even the 
cultivated public, in all countries, prefers that kind of theatrical entertainment 
at which it is not required to think. It asks, not diversion, a surning of the 
mind from one object to another, but the pleasure of the senses while the mind 
lies dormant. It seeks only to be amused. Of this mood, burlesque or 
“spectacular extravaganza” is the natural and inevitable product. We, of 
Anglo-Saxon race at least, have probably seen the last of our legitimate drama. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


HENRY J. RAYMOND AND THE “TIMES.” 


HEN the “ Times ” first opened its eyes upon this sinful world, there was 
\ \ need of just such a birth. It was a time of high political excitement, of 
bitter partisan animosities, of Socialistic heresies, of degradation in journalism— 
a time when good men mourned, and evil came uppermost. The Compromise 
troubles of 1850 had but just ended, and the wounds of battle, though healing, 
were still tender and painful. The “ Tribune,” which had long occupied a com- 
manding position, had become offensive to many people by reason of its advocacy 
of “isms.” The personalities of Eatansvill, magnified by greater scope, and in- 
tensified by hate even more rancorous than in the fabled days of Mr. Pott and 
Mr. Slurk, found daily expression in the columns of the journal which had then, 
as now, the largest circulation. 

For it is to be remembered that this was eighteen years ago. The cheap 
papers of that day—and the price of the best, ten years before the war, was but 
twopence—were dangerous in different ways ; yet each had a large circulation, 
and each became a profitable property. They printed all the news of the world, 
and printed it promptly ; and so men read the daily sheet, even if under protest. 
Large capital enabled the proprietors of these rival papers to search through the 
world in quest of entertainment for their readers, and every morning there was 
a fresh record of what men had done, a day, a fortnight, a month before—for as 
yet no Atlantic Cable and no Pacific Railway existed, and London was thirteen 
days distant by slow-going steamers, and San Francisco thirty. The “Sun” 
was the penny paper of the day, read chiefly by draymen and mechanics. The 
“Courier and Enquirer” was huge and heavy, given up to advertisements and 
to quarrels with its equally huge neighbor, the “Journal of Commerce ;” the 
“Evening Post” printed but one or two editions daily, and the “ Commercial 
Advertiser ” was its rival—and these four, one-half morning and one-half even- 
ing issues, were sold for the highest price, but had the smallest supplies of news, 
and hence the smallest circulation. All this is changed now; and the new order 
dates from the 18th day of September, 1851—when Henry J. Raymond, George 
Jones, Harper & Brothers, and others, crystallized their brains, their cash and 
their enterprise, industry and good-will in the little four-paged newspaper called 
the “ New York Daily Times.” 

Raymond, naturally sagacious, saw the want of his time, and determined to 
supply it. A good family newspaper was needed—he provided it. A cheap 
newspaper was essential—he sold the “Times” for one cent. Money was 
wanted to keep the new craft afloat in its early days—the generous kindness of 
the men who had full faith in Raymond supplied ample means. No paper was 
ever launched in New York under more favorable auspices. The “ Tribune” 
was started upon a borrowed capital of one thousand dollars ; the “ Herald” was 
begun in a cellar; the “Evening Post” grew up from very small beginnings ; 
the “Express” was born in obscurity, and made small headway. But the 
“Times” began its prosperous life with a handsome bank account of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; and it is no small credit to its founder that this capital 
returned interest before the end of the third year. The Chief, whose sad andi 
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sudden death recalls these memories of his early triumphs, brought to his task 
the ripe experience of a trained journalist, and the accomplishments of a scholar, 
and the sweet and gentle graces of a polished gentleman. When his purpose 
became known, the best journalistic talent of the city was at his disposal, and 
rarely has so strong an editorial force been organized so rapidly as that with 
which Raymond found himself surrounded on the day the “ Times” appeared. 
Himself the chief of all, in acquirements as well as position, he attracted to his 
paper some of the strongest writers and the brightest wits of the day ; and from 
the start the new journal was eagerly sought. 

“ Pooh !” said a “ Tribune ” stockholder to the writer, in the summer of 1851; 
“the ‘ Times’ is only an experiment ; it cannot succeed!” ‘“ True, an experi- 
ment,” was the reply; “but then it should be remembered that everything in 
the world was once an experiment, and the success of an experiment depends 
chiefly upon the experimenter; the ‘Tribune’ itself was an experiment.” 
Both the “ Tribune ” and the “ Times ” were good “experiments.” The greet- 
ing the “ Times ” received from its contemporaries, however, was not so much 
a greeting as a malediction, The newspaper made rapid inroads upon the cir- 
culation of its two rivals, whose own careers had been one long fight ; and both 
turned at once upon the interloper which dared to sell more news and better lit- 
erary work than either for just one-half their price. Raymond planted wheat, 
but the enemy came and sowed tares, and they grew together till the harvest, as 
he afterward found to his cost. 

Let us be thankful that the old asperities are buried with the brave man’s 
body. 

Those who formed the early editorial company of the “ Times ” will not soon 
forget the curious incidents which attended the first issues of the paper. The 
only building down-town then available for the use of a newspaper office was 
the brown-stone house No. 113 Nassau Street, between Beekman and Ann. It 
had been begun by an Irish builder, whose funds became exhausted when the 
work was half done. Money was advanced to him by the proprietors of the 
“Times,” and with very hard work and persistent pushing a part of the building 
was prepared for occupancy in the second week of September, 1851. But the 
publication office was put into a pigeon-hole, on the opposite side of the street, 
and the messengers who went back and forth wore a smooth path over the cob- 
ble stones before the business department had come within reach of the editorial 
rooms On the night of the 17th of September, the first number of the “ Times ” 
was “made up,” in open lofts, destitute alike of windows, gas, speaking-tubes, 
dumb-waiters, and general conveniences. All was raw and dismal. I remem- 
ber sitting by the open window at midnight, looking through the dim distance at 
Mr, Alexander C. Wilson, Raymond’s first lieutenant, who was diligently writ- 
ing “brevier” at a ricketty table at the end of the barren loft, his only lighta 
flaring candle, held upright by three nails in a block of wood—at the city editor, 
and the news-men, and the reporters, all eagerly scratching pens over paper, their 
countenances half-lighted, half-shaded by other guttering candles—at Raymond, 
writing rapidly and calmly, as he always wrote, but invested with the broader illumi- 
nation of two candles ; and all the night the soft summery air blew where it listed, 
and sometimes blew out the feeble lights, and grimey little “ devils” came down 
at intervals from the printing-room, and cried for “copy ;” and every man in the 
little company, from the chief to the police reporter, gave his whole mind to the 
preparation of the rusty little sheet which lies before me as I write. It wasa 
good, lively, sensible first number—this first number of the “ New York Times ;” 
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full of news and gossip and pleasant miscellany ; making its bow to the expec- 
tant public with a grace it has never lost, and entering upon its career with the 
vigor it has since sustained so well. / 

Vigorous measures had been taken by the proprietors of the “ Times ” to en- 
sure publicity for their undertaking. They fully understood the art of adver- 
tising, and so they set a good example to those who came after them. Dis- 
played paragraphs in the daily papers announced the forthcoming sheet ; neatly 
printed little circulars were placed beneath hall-doors ; the “‘ personal’ columns 
and the letter writers trumpeted the news. Nor were the modern appliances 
of the printing art wanting. Hoe was directed to furnish one of his fastest 
presses—which press, by the way, was not delivered so promptly that the 
‘Times ” could keep its promise of appearance, and it was accordingly delayed 
for nearly a week. New type was bought, and “laid” under the capable super- 
vision of the ex-assistant foreman of the “ Tribune,” Mr. Monroe F. Gale, the per- 
sonified mystery known as “the man with the glazed cap,” who, some years be- 
fore, had been seen wandering about the Battery, with a carpet-bag in his hand, 
in search of the little pilot-boat in which he made an adventurous voyage to 
Europe, in ineffectual effort to get news for the New York papers of the day. 
Money was abundant, and all the men of the “ Times,” bringing youth and zeal 
and long newspaper experience to the work they had to do, labored with a will, 
in spite of some unforeseen obstacles and many drawbacks ; and, of all the com- 
pany, no one worked so well, so long, nor so effectively as Raymond himself. 
He was a worker by nature; his labor was never perfunctory. The net result 
of all this combination of energy, experience and capital was “ No. 1” of the 
“ New York Times ”—a sheet better than any other first number that a New 
York newspaper office had produced. There was joy in the barn-like editorial 
room and in the pigeon-hole courting-house, when the public flocked in to 
buy, and when men said pleasant words about the new venture. 

Raymond was happy—happier, I think, than I ever knew him to he, before 
or after—and with good reason. For here was a man, only thirty-one years 
old, who had already reached the height of his ambition—all the ambition 
he had cherished up to that period of his life—in becoming the controller 
of a public journal. His unerring instinct told him his experiment was a 
success; he knew he possessed within himself the power of infusing into 
it the elements of strength. A week went by; subscriptions poured in, 
and advertisements followed. The “Tribune” and the “ Herald” suffered 
serious loss; but their loss was Raymond’s gain, and the world was wide 
enough for all. But then it was that a change came over the spirit of New 
York journalism. The old times died when the new “ Times ” began. 

At the beginning of its second year, the “ Times” was doubled in size and 
price ; and then it began to pay dividends, small at first, but rapidly increasing. 
Then its office was removed to better quarters, in the building now known as the 
Park Hotel, on the corner of Nassau and Beekman streets ; subsequently its 
proprietors bought real estate, at the time when the Old Brick Church property 
came into market ; then the handsome house it now occupies was built, and for- 
tunes were made by the men who owned it; and now, nearly eighteen years from 
the day of its birth, the “ Times” is worth a million of dollars—perhaps more. 

In the course of the years marked by these successive events, Raymond 
steadily increased the force upon his paper ; engaging new writers, paying large 
prices for early news, establishing corps of correspondents, always bidding for 
the best of everything, and generally getting it. For seven or eight years, all] 
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was plain sailing, and Raymond’s horizon had no cloud. His mistakes came 
later ; and I shall presently try to show how they happened. 

Among the men who made their mark upon the * Times,” in the first five 
years of its existence, were James W. Simonton, Alexander C. Wilson, Charles 
F. Briggs, William Henry Hurlbut, Dr. Frank Tuthill, William G. Sewell, 
Charles C. B. Seymour, Caleb C. Norvell, and De Cordova. Of these nine, 
three beside Raymond are dead—Sewell and Tuthill and Seymour—and with a 
single exception the others are scattered in different directions. Simonton, who 
left the “ Courier and Enquirer” in company with Raymond, is now the General 
Agent of the New York Associated Press, and chief proprietor of the San 
Francisco “ Bulletin,” the best paper on the Pacific Coast; Wilson is in the 
Associated Press Agency in London; Briggs has done what he never should 
have done, in laying down the pen; Hurlbut, after a curious experience, is ex- 
pending his polished wit and scholarship upon the “ World ;” De Cordova alter- 
nately attends to mercantile business and delivers funny lectures ; and only Mr. 
Norvell remains in the service of the “ Times.” I name these members of the 
early staff, because they are closely associated with pleasant memories of Ray- 
mond, and I cannot refrain from repeating the high compliment he once paid 
them, in my hearing: “I attribute a very large share of the early success of 
the ‘ Times,’” said he, “to the ability and the industry of the gentlemen engaged 
in the editorial department ;” forgetting, in his self-abnegation, that every man 
in his employ was happy in the conviction that good work was certain to receive 
appreciation and reward. 

Moreover, in his relations with his subordinates, Raymond was always a gen- 
tleman. He strove to conciliate, and he was never betrayed by anger into dis- 
courtesy. The sole indication that “something had happened ” was his occasion- 
al rapid transit through the outer editorial room to his private office, with an em- 
phatic clink of his boot-heel upon the floor, but utter silence of the tongue. 
“ What’s up?” one man would whisper to his neighbor; and the answer came 
within the hour, when some derelict person, who had made a blunder, or disre- 
garded an order, was seen emerging from the presence to which he had been 
summoned—emerging chopfallen and discomfitted. Raymond understood bet- 
ter than most men the art of controlling his temper. This was a part of the 
tact for which he was distinguished, and to which he owed a great part of his 
success in life. ‘All men have sharp points,” he once said to me; “what is 
the use of running against them?” This was a sensible view of one social 
problem ; and as Raymond believed, so he acted. He dealt in aquafortis only 
when his antagonists insisted upon being bitten. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, he dealt in oil—and so produced smoothness, when winds got high and 
waves ran roughly. In carrying out this doctrine of conciliation and good-fel- 
lowship to its natural conclusion, he fell into the pleasant habit of extending to 
his assistants the hospitalities of his home. On “reception nights,” or at social 
family dinners, the men of the “ Times” met together for the moment free from 
the cares of toil, and, by interchanging the civilities of life, came to know each 
other, and to feel a kindly interest, which would never have been excited in the 
hurry of purely professional routine. 

Raymond knew how to manage men ; but it was his misfortune that he lacked 
the power of decisive self-management ; and this brings me to review some of 
the causes of his mistakes. Let it be understood at the outset, that that is but 
a false sentiment which bestows only fulsome eulogy upon the dead. In no 
such way can full and exact justice be done. In no such way can we arrive at a 
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proper estimate of the qualities of a public man. In analyzing the character of 
Henry J. Raymond, it should not be forgotten that, while he was a man of hon- 
est purpose, his mental constitution led him to look at the negative as well as at 
the positive side of every question. This tendency was illustrated in his politi- 
cal career, which was nct a success ; it was also illustrated in his conduct of the 
internal affairs of the “ Times,” in the last ten years of his life. A man of gen- 
erous impulses, his gratuities were often misapplied ; a man of strong friendship, 
he was loth to believe that a friend could be a scamp, and thus was often swin- 
dled ; a man without partisan bias, yet a political leader, he preferred the advo- 
cacy of general principles, rather than the championship which would have com- 
pelled him to remain within party lines—a fact which explains many of his po- 
litical tergiversations. His habit vf looking at both sides of any subject, led to 
some curious complications in his management of the “ Times ”’—for instance, 
his theory that the members of an editorial force should change positions at 
stated intervals. An old newspaper man once remonstrated with Raymond 
upon this point, insisting that it was bad policy to make such frequent changes ; 
and that men worked to better advantage when thoroughly conversant with the 
exact duty required of them. “ But men get to running in ruts,” Raymond 
replied. He hada horror of adhering strictly to one line. The great highway 
he never lost sight of; but little green and shady lanes came continually into 
view, in which he was disposed to ramble. In times of public emergency, how- 
ever, he always returned to the broad path; and, as in the day of our Civil 
War, could be firm, true, honest, and never fickle. Had he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to journalism, as I know he intended to do when the “ Times” began, 
his record would have been without a blot. But politics enticed him, and he 
became ensnared. 

Full justice has been done in the current biographies to Mr. Raymond’s 
skill as a journalist. I need only add that the laudation is deserved. No man 
merited more kindly remembrance than the Dead Chief upon whose grave the 
grass is sptinging and the flofvers are budding. His errors and his virtues 
alike convey a useful lesson. 

AuGUSTUS MAVERICK. 








A WILLIAMSBURG DINNER PARTY. 


W ILLIAMSBURG, Virginia, never had any commercial importance, and 

on that account its inhabitants were the more proud of being residents at 
the Capital of the “ Ancient Dominion.” At the period of the occurrences about 
to be related, it contained not more than eight hundred persons, including negro 
slaves. A broad avenue extended through the place, with the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary at one, and the Capitol at the other extremity, edifices of no ar- 
chitectural pretension ; while midway, approached by a grassy yard, was the 
Governor’s brick mansion, the most capacious and stylish residence of the town. 
The other dwellings, with few exceptions, were of wood, and surrounded with 
trees or shrubbery. Not more than ten or twelve families of education and so- 
cial position were permanent residents, the rest being either mechanics or small 
tradesmen. But during Court week or the sessions of the House of Burgesses, 
the very sandy streets were crowded with carriages of every description, of Lon- 
don manufacture, the worse for use and lack of varnish, drawn by horses of 
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good blood, although seldom of the same color, with African coachmen, as rag- 
ged as beggars, and containing the families of the gentry in their best attire, 
who had come in from the neighboring plantations to look at the goods in the 
stores, just imported from the Mother-Country, or to attend the parties always 
given when the judges or legislators were assembled. 

Raleigh Tavern was a noted place of resort, and here the young men loved 
to fasten their horses, partake of oysters and terrapins, pass the night in play- 
ing cards, smoking pipes filled with the best James River tobacco, and in quaff- 
ing Madeira, its flavor none the less delicate for its having been smuggled—and 
then “ not go home till morning.” 

Sir John St. Clair, Lieutenant-Colonel of 22d Foot, was announced in the 
London “ Gazette,” in October, 1754, as Deputy Quartermaster-General for all 
the forces in America, with the rank of coionel ; and early in January of the next 
year he arrived in America, and after inspecting the valley of the Potomac, came 
to Williamsburg, and awaited the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s forces in North America. General Edward Braddock landed at 
Hampton on the 2oth of February, 1755, and not in March, as stated by Ban- 
croft, and immediately rode to the capital, twelve miles distant, while Commo- 
dore Keppell sailed up the river, and anchored off Jamestown. Never before 
was there greater bustle, confusion and excitement in Williamsburg. The 
scarlet uniforms of the military attracted the gaze of the simple-hearted slaves, 
and those who wore them received every attention from the fair maidens of the 
Colony. Although the General’s private character was somewhat tarnished, he 
had the reputation of a brave and experienced soldier, and received the respect 
due his rank. 

On the evening of the 24th, Sir John St. Clair gave a dinner in honor of Brad- 
dock’s arrival, and among the guests present, were two young men, one named 
Thomas Lewis, rather stern and reserved in manner, and with a slight defect of 
vision, the eldest of five brave sons of honest old John Lewis, who emigrated 
from the Ulster Province of Ireland, and settled on the banks of a small stream 
a few miles from Staunton, Virginia. The other was George Washington, who 
had just entered upon his twenty-third year. During the evening the General 
more than once conversed with the latter, and although surprised, was not offended 
by the dignified earnestness with which the young man insisted that it would be 
impossible to fight savages, skulking in dense forests, in accordance with the 
European mode of warfare. 

A gentleman who was at the party, the next day wrote to a neunen describ- 
ing the company, and asked: “Is this Mr. Washington am6ng your acquain- 
tances? If not, I must recommend you to embrace the first opportunity to form 
his friendship. He is about twenty-three years-of age, with a countenance both 
mild and pleasant, promising both wit and judgment. He is of a comely and 
dignified demeanor, and at the same time displays much self-reliance and de- 
cision. He strikes me as being a young man of an extraordinary and exalted 
character, and zs destined, I am of opinion, to make no inconsiderable figure in 
our country.” 

Governor Dinwiddie, on the day of the entertainment, said he would provide 
five thousand men, and twenty thousand pounds sterling for the expedition 
against the French and Indians, and proposed to issue a proclamation inviting the 
other colonies to furnish men and means; but John Peyton, a landed proprietor 
of Strafford County, suggested that it would appear less like dictation, and in 
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better taste, for Braddock, as Commander-in-chief, to invite the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the other colonies. 

The day after the dinner-party, and not some weeks later as stated by Ir- 
ving and others, Washington informed his friends that he should, as a volunteer, 
accompany the expedition ; and it was arranged that his friend, Captain Thomas 
Lewis, should proceed to Green Brier, and build a stockade for the protection 
of settlers. At the same time Washington desired Dinwiddie to request Pey- 
ton to go with St. Clair to the foot of the Blue Ridge, and procure horses and 
wagons, and provisions. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the landing of the army at Alexandria, and 
Rock Creek, now a northern suburb of the City of Washington, or to descant 
upon the difficulties of the route from the Potomac to the Monongahela. The ex- 
haustive memoir of Winthrop Sargent on the expedition to Fort Duquesne, pre- 
fixed to the journals of Captain Orme and Morris, and published by the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, in 1855, embraces every well-authenticated fact 
then known, relative to the defeat of Braddock, and the following statement is 
based upon a letter since published in England, written on the night of Brad- 
dock’s death, by a young Virginian, adjutant of Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, and 
addressed to his mother : 

On the gth of July, Burton at first formed his men in columns by compa- 
nies, to the right of the main force, which was then on the opposite side of the 
stream. The scouts reporting the French and Indians near at hand, the whole 
army was drawn up in line of battle, and the General gave the order to advance. 
They had not marched five hundred yards before quick and heavy firing was 
heard in front. A halt was now called, and Braddock sent Burton’s regiment 
along with the vanguard to feel the enemy. After proceeding one-fourth of a 
mile, flying pickets were met, who soon threw the vanguard into confusion ; and 
suddenly savages emerged from the ravines and opened a deadly fire, causing 
Burton's men to fall back upon the baggage train, where they were again 
attacked. Four pieces of cannon in reserve, chiefly manned by officers, were 
used so effectively as to check the enemy’s progress, while it did not silence 
their murderous fire. It was at this period of the conflict that General Brad- 
dock and staff rode to the front, and dashed to the point where the foe was con- 
cealed, begging his troops to follow ; and in the movement was wounded, which 
increased the panic among the soldiers. Burton, who was also wounded, still 
endeavored to advance the 48th regiment, aided by Washington and Lewis, 
who had rallied a body of Western Virginians ; but the regiment, after firing away 
its ammunition, precipitately fled across the Monongahela; while the Virginians 
protected the demoralized army by slowly falling back from tree to tree, and 
continuing to load and fire. 

Washington, after ordering the wounded General to be carried out of the 
range of the enemy’s musketry, conducted the retreat, aided by Captains An- 
drew and William Lewis, brothers of Captain Thomas Lewis, who had been one 
of the guests at St. Clair’s dinner party at Williamsburg. The wounded Gen- 
eral from day to day issued orders, and his anguish of mind at the failure of the 
campaign exceeded his physical sufferings. About the setting of the sun, on 
the 13th of July, at Great Meadows, while praising the conduct of Washington 
and urging other officers to follow his advice, the brave Edward Braddock ceased 
to breathe, and early on the next morning, which was Monday, was privately 
buried. 

Toward the close of the month, Washington reached Mount Vernon, and 
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about the middle of August was appointed commander of all the forces about 
to be raised by Virginia. George W. Fairfax, whose sister was the widow of 
Washington’s late brother Lawrence, writing from Winchester on the 4th of 
September, to Governor Dinwiddie, said : 

“This instant Mr. Dennis McCarty came here and gave me the agreeable 
news of Colonel Dunbar’s being ordered back, and that my friend, Colonel 
Washington, is to have command of the forces to be raised by this Colony, 
which undoubtedly is a great trust; but I dare say he will discharge it with 
honor. I could wish our good countrymen were not so tenacious of their liber- 
ties at this time, and would put the soldiery, during the expedition, under mar- 
tial law, and then I am sure he would do it with great satisfaction, and engage 
others into the service.” 

With the exception of a visit to General Shirley, in Boston, and Lord Lou- 
doun, in Philadelphia, the next two years were passed by Washington in building 
frontier forts for the protection of the settlers of Virginia, and it was with pleasure 
in 1758 that he heard that the impracticable Dinwiddie had returned to England, 
and that another expedition to Fort Duquesne, under General Forbes, had been 
ordered. Washington, in September, joined Forbes at Raystown, Pennsylvania, 
with the Virginia troops, clad in hunting-shirts and blankets. While in camp at 
that point, on 25th of the month, he wrote the following letter to Mary Cary, “an 
agreeable young lady,” sister-in-law of his friend, Colonel Geo. W. Fairfax, of 
Belvoir, and daughter of Wilson Miles Cary, who had been for thirty years Col- 
lector of Customs for the lower district of James River. He had been inti- 
mately acquainted with her for ten years, and had reason to suppose that her 
gentle wishes followed him to the military camp, as those of Marcia, in Addison’s 
Cato, went with Juba to the battle-field : . 

Dear Mapam: Do we still misunderstand the true meaning of each other’s letters? I think it must 
appear so, tho’ I would feign hope the contrary, as I cannot speak plainer without— but I’ll say no more, and 
leave you to guess the rest. 

I am now furnished with news of a very interesting nature. I know it will affect you; but as you must 
bear it for others, I will state it myself. [Here follows a detailed account of Major Grant’s disastrous recon- 
noissance]. Among the slain was our dear Major Lewis. This gentleman, as the other officers also did, 
bravely fought while they had life, tho’ wounded in different places. Your old acquaintance, Captain Bullet, 
who is the only officer of mine that came off untouched, has acquired immortal honour in this engagement, 
by his gallant behaviour and long continuance in the field of action. 

It might be thought vanity in me to praise the behaviour of my own people, were I to deviate from the 
report of common fame ; but when you consider the loss they have sustained, and learn that every mouth re- 
sounds their praises, you will believe me impartial. What was the great end proposed by this attempt, or 
what wil] pe the of its failure I can’t take upon me to determine ; it appears, however, from the best 
acc’ts, that the enemy lost more men than we did in the engagement. Thus it is the lives of the brave are 
often disposed of, but who is there that does not rather envy than regret a death that gives birth to honour 
and glorious memory? . So miserably has this expedition been managed, that I expect, after a month’s 
further trial, and the loss of many more men by the sword, cold, and perhaps famine, we shall give the expe- 
dition over, as perhaps impracticable this season, condemned by the world, and derided by our friends. 

I should think our time more agreeable spent, believe me, in playing a part in “‘ Cato,” with the company 
you mention, and myself doubly happy in being the Juba to such a Marcia as you must make. Your agreea- 
ble letter contained these words: ‘‘ My Sister and Nancy Gist, who neither ef them expect to be here soon 
after our return from town, desire you to accept their best complim’ts.” ° 

Pray, are these ladies upon a matrimonial scheme? Is Miss Fairfax to be transformed into that charm- 
ing domestie, a Martin, and Miss Cary toa Fa—re? What, does Miss Gist turn to A Cocke? That can’t 
be, we have him here.* 

One thing more, and then have done. You ask if I am not tired at the length of your letter? No, 
madam, I am not, nor never can be while the lines are an inch asunder, to bring you in haste to the end of 
the paper. You may be tired of mine by this. Adieu, dear madam. You will possibly hear something of 


* Miss Fairfax did not marry Mr. T. B. Martin, who often visited Belvoir, but Warner Washington. 
Elizabeth Cary married Bryand, subsequently eighth Lord Fairfax. Captain Cocke was in command of one 


of the Virginia companies. 
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me or from me before we shall meet. I must beg the favor of you to make my compliments to Col. Cary and 
the ladies with you, and believe me that I am, 
Most unalterably, y’r most obed’t and oblig’d 
Go. WASHINGTON. 

Two weeks after this pathetic, playful, and affectionate letter was written, 
Washington left camp at Raystown with the Virginia troops, in advance of the 
British army, and after great exposure reached Fort Duquesne the day after the 
French set it on fire and retreated ; and on the 25th of November, with the van- 
guard marched into the enclosure, and raised the flag of Great Britain over the 
smoking rains. Leaving two hundred men to garrison the place, he returned to 
Winchester, and resigned his commission in December. Bishop Meade says 
that Colonel Cary was unwilling to have Washington for a son-in-law because he 
was poor, and his daughter had been raised in luxury. During the year 1758, on one 
occasion he had crossed the Pamunkey ferry, and while at the house of a planter 
in the vicinity met for the first time the pleasing and wealthy widow Martha 
Custis, said to have borne a striking resemblance to Mary Cary. After a brief 
acquaintance, there was mutual affection, and an engagement followed. 

While with the army, he had been elected as a representative of Frederick 
County in the Virginia Assembly. Early in January, 1759, at the White House, 
on the Pamunkey, he was married to Martha Custis, by the Rev. David Mossom, 
of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County. 

On February 22, 1759, the House of Burgesses assembled at Williamsburg, 
and among its members was the young Mr. Washington, just commencing the 
twenty-seventh year of his life, who four years before was one of the guests at 
the Williamsburg dinner-party of Sir John St. Clair, and then unknown to fame. 

The Speaker, obeying the resolve of the House, publicly thanked him for his 
services to his country ; and, when the young man hesitated for words as he rose 
to reply, “Sit down,” said the Speaker, “your modesty is equal to your valor, 
and that surpasses the power of any language I possess.” 

The prediction made in his letter to Mary Cary—“ You will hear something 


of me or from me” —was now fulfilled. 





DRIFT- 


GOING TO ROME. 


THE club gossip that a certain millionaire 
was on the high road to Romanism, and 
that, accordingly, the distressing society 
question how that childless Croesus would 
bestow his fortune, was as good as solved, 
proved to be, like much other club gossip, 
baseless ; but the comments it stirred were 
instructive. After all, it is mainly in rela- 
tion to these comments, that any such fact 
or fiction is worth noticing. A million 
clinking into such a church treasury is but a 
trifle, and so is adding any single new name, 
however honored, to the countless bead-roll 
of Catholic converts. But public opimion 
upon the conversion of personages of high 
social standing—this is noteworthy; and 
what we assert is that this opinion regard- 
ing conversions to the Roman Church is, 
here in America, wondrously changed from 
twenty years ago. 

Twenty years ago—yes, so late as that, 
and much more, three generations gone—a 
man of Protestant parentage joining the 
Roman Church was under social ban. He 
was pointed out on the street ; eyed askance 
in trade, and given the cold shoulder in the 
drawing-room; society shunned him; his 
motives were suspected ; people asked, was 
he knave or fool thus to brave public senti- 
ment, and to snap asunder friendly and fam- 
ily ties? With no established church in 
America, yet, save in Maryland, public sen- 
timent among the native population was so 
uniform that, while “toleration” was uni- 
versal, America was as utterly Protestant 
as Spain Catholic, or Persia Mohammedan. 
And whenever “ Native-Americanism” ran 
like wild-fire through the political world, it 
was less the nativity than the religion of the 
proscribed that excited fear and animosity. 
It was easy to excite popular fear and fury 
by pictures of “popish plots ;” the watch- 
word, “ Put none but Americans on guard,” 
really meant “ Put none but Protestants on 
guard ;” and Irishmen, who, of all foreign- 
ers, chiefly detested the ancient allegiance 
and kingly control, yet, by reason of their 
church relations, bore the full brunt of 
“ Know-Nothing ” wrath. 

No social ban is visible now. The road 
to Rome, trampled into a highway, even 
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people of fashion may tread. Priests are 
pedagogues of boys and girls whose grand- 
sires might have sacked a convent or mobbed 
a confessional. Turning to Rome no longer 
bars society, nor sacrifices friends ; rarely it 
loses the man his club or the woman her 
lover. Why this is so we may consider 
anon ; just now it is the fact we deal with, and 
what we note is, that reported conversions 
to the Church of Rome tell a story like the 
chemist’s litmus-strip plunged into his jar 
of acid—each Jater event so thrust into com- 
mon gossip reveals, if one may so say, a /ess 
acid sentiment than its predecessor. 

And science shares this change. Scien- 
tific circles are as little troubled as social by 
such events—they have ceased to be excep- 
tional phenomena. The fact is that Roman- 
ism draws its recruits from the materialistic 
wing of modern science as well as from the 
other. Now, considering, on the one hand, 
the traditional feud between theology as 
represented by the Papal Power, and 
the audacious spirit of modern physi- 
cists, and considering, on the other hand, 
the mental temper of a man accustomed 
to explore, for example, in the regions of 
geology, of chemistry or physiology,’ with 
the poised skepticism of modern inquiry, 
surely the success of the Church in swell- 
ing her ranks from scientific sources is 
worth noting. For we assume that when 
a Professor Anderson or a Doctor Ham- 
mond casts in his lot with the Roman 
Church, it is different from Hans Crass or 
Peter Simple’s doing so. Even for a very 
reverent and impressionable man of science 
to accept dogmas launched while the Ptole- 
maic system comprehended astronomy, and 
geology was unheard of, sometimes requires 
marvellous faith, not to speak of thinkers 
who regard even the brain in a material- 
istic way. The claim of infallibility in 
whatever is not susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, is itself at odds with the purely scien- 
tific temperament; and when, of old, in the 
great Council of Bale, Cardinal Carvajal 
said he would put his whole argument in 
one word, “crede,” and the archbishop of 
Prague answered he would put his whole 
reply into one word, “ froba,” authority and 
inquiry were typified. 
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At such unexpected outcomes from materi- 
alistic tendencies, one instinctively recalls 
Macaulay’s almost sarcastic explanation 
that “‘ we frequently see inquisitive and rest- 
less spirits take refuge from their own scepti- 
cism in the bosom of a church which pre- 
tends to infallibility, and after questioning 
the existence of a deity, bring themselves to 
worship a wafer. . . The truth is that no 
powers of mind constitute a security against 
errors of this description.” And in this 
cutting and sardonic reflection, we must admit 
that, while the highest intellect is frequently 
not the most fruitful soil for sowing religious 
truth, in the first instance, but, on the con- 
trary, the lowly heart is a more promising 
field ; yet if the question be of a change of 
religion from the form in which one has 
been nurtured, intellectuality is no bar, as 
experience shows. Probably a friar would 
rather undertake to convince a Brahmin 
than one of Cromwell’s Puritans. And so it 
is, on the other hand, with converting men 
to Protestantism. I think it is Thackeray 


who says that to convert a Sister of Charity 
to Methodism would require a_ greater 
amount of power than you would have to 
make use of to overthrow the pyramids. 
So far from scepticism being a guard against 


efforts to proselyte, it is apt to be true, as 
Hallam keenly says, that men more quickly 
give a hearing to novel systems in religion 
“when they have imbibed, from some cause 
or other, a distaste to that in which they 
have been educated.” 

There is another conjecture that perhaps 
has a grain or two of truth init. It is by 
no means certain that the Church of Rome 
now demands so much of scientific men in 
the way either of faith or practice, as in the 
early days of Christianity. Dr. Arnold de- 
clares that “the Roman Catholic system, 
when enforced, does undoubtedly interfere 
considerably with men’s liberty of thought 
and action. Its ritual and ceremonial ordi- 
nances are very numerous, and may be com- 
pared to the minute details of military disci- 
pline in the bondage which they are felt to 
impose. The requiring confession, and its 
assumed right of exercising over men’s 
minds and studies the same absolute 
authority which a parent claims over the 
mind and pursuits of a young child, are un- 
endurable ;” nevertheless the same historian 
confesses that he “has known a man 
of science, a Roman Catholic, express the 
most intolerant opinions as to dissenters 
from the Romish communion, and yet, when 
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pressed on the subject, @eclare that Azs dust. 
ness was science, and that he knew nothing 
about theology.” Now, these distinctions 
between priest and laity, and between the 
educated and unlearned, whereby a certain 
latitude is permissible to the scientific or 
literary man, though less known to Protes- 
tantism, are familiar in many systems. And 
hence we often find churchmen among the 
French materialists, whose careful atten- 
dance to ecclesiastical observances does not, 
as they claim, force upon them what they 
consider to be the rude creeds and supersti- 
tions of the “common people.” Put in that 
light, the problem would become no longer 
mysterious. We should find the Church 
of Rome, after St. Paul’s example, “ made 
all things to all men,” that it may “ by all 
means save some.” To question the purity 
of motive of those men and women of sci- 
ence or society who turn from Protestant- 
ism to Catholicism, would be as presump- 
tuous as ungenerous ; all we note is how the 
path is smoothed for them, and with what 
profound knowledge of human nature the 
Church of Rome adapts herself to the ages, 
races, climes, and conditions of men. 

For, her modern tolerance of the scien- 
tific spirit in the secular studies of commu- 
nicants really squares with her old evangel- 
izing method. “ Unto the Jews I becaine 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as under the 
law, that I might gain them that are under 
the law; to them that are without law, as 
without law,¢that I might gain them that are 
without law.” And what St. Paul did for 
Jews, apostles of the Roman Church claim 
to have done for the Japanese. Xavier well 
understood this policy—on a Jesuit medal is 
graven omnia omnibus. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church in going to China, Japan, India, 
casts down the local gods, and sets up the 
image of the Virgim; overthrows the sym- 
bols of paganism, and substitutes the cross 
—that is to say, the national religious 
method is not changed, but truer objects of 
worship relieve the false. The imagery 
henceforth in vogue is not Buddhist or 
Tauist but Chrtstian. Social and intellec- 
tual prejudices are not shocked, if apart 
from the work of propagandism. “ Quando 
hic sum, non jejuno Sabbato: quando Rome 
sum; jejuno Sabato.” The Jesuit at Jeddo 
or Peking offends not the local “‘ non-essen- 
tials:” when at Rome, he may do as the 
Romans do. European priests wear Chi- 
nese dresses, with shaved head and braided 
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cue; and Huc remarks that Buddhism con- 
tains some resemblances to the Mother 
Church, which have been turned to good 
use in propagating the truth. If, therefore, 
concessions be also made in our day to so- 
ciety and science, it is, after all, only putting 
Protestantism and Paganism on an even 
footing of privilege and policy. 

French Catholic savans stand, perhaps, in 
reference to the superstitious ‘“ common 
people” somewhat as Seneca, and Cesar, 
and Cicero did in respect to the polytheis- 
tic mythology of their day—none of these 
three blindly accepted the popular creed, 
but they treated it with forbearance and be- 
coming deference ; and such was the com- 
mon custom among the old philosophers. 
Plato expresses the opinion that men should 
worship according to the laws of the com- 
munity ; and in this he is defended by Swift 
in the “ Church of England Man.” Let so 


much be conceded by the man of science or 
the woman of society, and doubtless the 
evils spoken of by Arnold will disappear. 
However, it cannot be said of America 
what some English writers, though proba- 
bly with sprightly satire rather than strict 
truth, say of England, that it is positively 


fashionable—a very trump in the deck—to 
embrace Catholicism, It is here negatively 
safe to do so—in the society sense of the 
word—and that, we honestly believe, is all 
that will ever be predicated of Roman Cath- 
olicism in America. It is different in Eng- 
land, where, by the operation of some cycli- 
cal or other law, the present age has seen, 
in the land of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
people returning to the Roman fold in 
flocks under such leaders as the Marquis of 
Bute. In America, the gains of the Church 
are less than her losses. 

One would conjecture, 2 priori, that Rit- 
ualism may hereafter find as great favor in 
America as in England—perhaps greater, 
In our matter-of-fact age and jand, impres- 
sive ceremonial with bell and book, censer 
and candle, plentiful intonation and genu- 
flexion, and pomp of procession, has a po- 
tent charm, Ritualism may become a more 
fashionable worship than Romanism, but it 
is unfair to say it must lead to Romanism. 
Ritualism may turn out, rather, to bea sort of 
inoculation against Romanism, and you 
cannot well declare the remedy is the path 
to the disease, however the two resem- 
ble. Besides, there is a momentary fla- 
vor of adventure, a dash of martyrdom, 
connected with the ritualistic movement, that 
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makes it doubly attractive. To find the 
best wits letting fly their sharp bolts at it, 
and half the most reverend clergy fulmi- 
nating in dreadful crashes, gives the ritual- 
ists an exhilarating sense of being in a 
heavy storm, and one of their own raising. 
There may be even a spice of audacity in 
grazing so closely on a dreaded Romanism 
which they themselves denounce as loudly 
as anybody—a piquancy as of forbidden 
fruit growing on perilous ground. Once 
let Ritualism merge in Romanism, anxieties 
about altar and acolyte be hushed, and Ro- 
man rule succeed the joyous volunteering, 
and all illusion is gone. 

In fine, therefore, one would suspect that 
public opinion grows more indulgent to the 
Church of Rome, precisely because no bale- 
ful influen¢e in this Church is feared. Its 
star has passed the zenith, and, high in 
heaven though it stand, it # no longer in 
the ascendant. To prophesy “the early 
downfall of Papacy” may ke left to those 
sagacious people who deal in prophecy; 
what is more to our purpose is to note that 
Romanism, conscious of its powerlessness 
to resist modern progress, has “ accepted 
the situation ;” all its later conquests have 
been made by yielding to that progress, and 
only through fresh concessions can its au- 
thority be maintained. 

Such lessons, indeed, Italy, Austria, and 
Spain are teaching to-day—haply had they, 
in the scheme of Divine Providence, been 
earlier learned, there had been no Protestant- 
ism; learned, at all events, they now are. 
Pope Pius finds a comfortable spectacle in 
poor Poland alone among European peoples 
—what a change from the days of Gregory 
VII. and Innocent: III. ! Revolutions, it is 
true, often go backward. The high primi- 
tive civilization of mankind speedily gave 
way to barbarism ; half of Jewish history is 
a round of retrogrades; on the ruins of 
old empires serpents hiss ; splendid repub- 
lics, illustrated by the highest type of in- 
telligence and valor—now Greece and Rome, 
now Venice and Holland—fall; the cata- 
logue of “lost arts ” isa long one ; the civili- 
zation of the classic era was totally eclipsed 
in the dark ages that engulfed the world. 
Nevertheless, it is incredible that anything 
could make the Roman Church again 
what it was, or avy folly or negligence of 
mankind revive ecclesiastical despotism. A 
striking idea has been, indeed, put out, which, 
by its startling plausibility and breadth 
of conception, gives the hearer a marked 
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sensation—that America may be hereafter 
the seat of the Papacy; that here it will re- 
cuperate its fallen fortunes; and that, as 
America rises to political supremacy among 
the nations, Roman Catholicism will rise 
side by side with it to religious supremacy, 
and redeem its departed glories. This bold 
speculation has, however, no warranty of 
fact; on the contrary, the first move toward 
its practical consummation would enrage 
that public opinion whose present indiffer- 
ence we have noted. And, even were it 
permitted, it is doubtful whether this change 
of the Papal seat would not be a death- 
blow to Romanism. It probably would be 
such for Europe ; and, as for America it- 
self, half the power of the Church lies in its 
majestic surroundings, in the very antiquity 
of its connection with the Eternal City. 
Could the Papal chair be transported from 
the Tiber to the Ohio, and lose no cluster- 
ing associations? “Going to Rome” is one 
thing, but going to Cincinnati? bah! at such 
athought come to memory Prior’s lines, 
but with a double meaning : 


If the good Pope remains at home 

He’s the first Prince in Christendom. 
Choose, then, good Pope, at home to stay, 
Nor Westward, curious, take thy way. 


AFFABILITY. 

Ir is at first with a kind of dazed surprise 
that one reads how the President has been pe- 
titioned and pleaded with to remove the of- 
ficial head of Marshal Barlow, on the ground 
that he has treated visitors “ in an offensive 
and dictatorial manner ;” for so traditional 
is “the insolence of office” that it seems 
invidious to punish it in any single official. 
But when we find that it is the wire-pullers 
of his own party to whom General Barlow 
has been thus “ offensive and dictatorial,” 
amazement at his audacity eclipses all other 
emotion. Affability, thy name is Politician ! 
What eccentricity, therefore, could induce a 
politician to make himself complained of 
for the lack of that cheapest of all virtues 
and commonest of all graces, is past imag- 
ining. The smallest office-holder will give 
you plenty of fine words, though he may ob- 
ject to buttering you a single parsnip. 

Marshal Barlow, like Mr. Wade, “uses 
no butter” in his speech, it seems ; and, all 
question of right and wrong apart, one in- 
stinctively sides with the mischievously sar- 
castic gentleman who when “ waited upon” 
by a committee, who wish to help him dis- 
pose of his sub-offices, freezes them by the 
information that he has already more anx- 
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ious friends than vacant places ; and being 
asked if he does not “ recognize the claims” 
of the X Society, replies that he does mot 
recognize them. 

A strange judgment regarding affability is 
prevalent. It is not an uncommon trait. I 
suppose the most affable men extant are in- 
surance agents. Take an insurance agent 
of any sort—life, fire, marine, or accident— 
and the chances are 100 to 1 that he is the 
most affable man going. Dentists are gen- 
erally affable ; so are barbers—though that 
depends. Clergymen are usually affable, 
though not unrestrainedly so. Drummers, 
or, to speak more politely, “ commercial 
agents,” are, as a class, exceedingly affable. 
A struggling shopkeeper is almost always 
politeness personified ; but, when he comes 
to be a “bloated aristocrat,” or, in other 
words, to have a plethoric purse (for it is 
the purse that it is essential to “ bloat,” since 
your purse is your true aristocrat), why, of 
course, we cannot expect quite as Parisian 
a politeness. A man who is “ master of the 
situation,” be it financial or political, should 
hardly be applied tv for affability—unless he 
looks for a higher position yet, in which 
case “ butter will melt in his mouth.” Col- 


fax is courtesy embodicd, according to re- 
port; and that is a rare virtue in one se 


lofty. In “Vanity Fair,” old Osborne is 
“offensive and dictatorial,” like Marshal 
Barlow—but he has the power and the 
porte-monnaie to back him, and is an exam- 
ple, as the novelist assures us, of the true 
British merchant. 

Affability is a ladder whereby one climbs 
to popularity; and, unless one has made 
the habit of it a second nature, unless one’s 
success comes so tardily that one cannot 
throw off the means by which it is obtained, 
the natural reactionary impulse is to fling 
down the ladder, on quitting the topmost 
round. A shrewd friend of mine chaffed a 
waiter, as we once dined together at a pub- 
lic place, and, when the grinning servant 
departed, “ it never does any hurt to scatter 
a few words that cost nothing,” he said ; as 
it indeed proved true, when John brought 
us the extras. 

There is, to be sure, a finer rule, in which 
courtesy is custom, gentleness ingrained, 
politeness a trait for people as well as poli- 
ticians, suavity for the small as well as great, 
and affability something which is natural, 
not put on—but this is an old-fashioned no- 
tion, in which one must not indulge too far. 

PHILIP QUILIBET, 
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“THE NEW JERUSALEM.” 


THE appearance of a handsome edition 
of four of Swedenborg’s principal works, with 
the imprint of Messrs Lippincott & Co., is, 
we take it, no evidence that this eminent 
publishing house has organized itself into a 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, on behalf 
of the Church of the “ New Jerusalem.” 
Swedenborg’s writings were first published at 
his own charge, and it has required more 
than a century to give them currency suffi- 
cient to induce a publisher to regard them 
in the light of a safe business venture. 
These are new translations, as well as new 
editions, but’ Swedenborg is indebted for 
whatever is excellent in them less to the 
translator than to the publishers. He owes 
nothing to style, and constantly uses terms 
with a forced meaning, so that in translat- 
ing his rugged Latin it is a grave mis- 
take to sacrifice accuracy to elegance, as in 
these translations, where we are given inter- 
pretations of Swedenborg, instead of Swe- 
denborg himself. The Messrs Lippincott 
have done all they can to give Swedenborg 
currency ; not only by relieving him from the 
distrust which naturally attaches to the im- 
print of a denominational publishing house, 
but by presenting his writings with all pos- 
sible attractions of typography, paper and 
binding. If, after this, Swedenborg is found 
hard reading he must bear the blame himself. 
The four works before us together present a 
very complete view of his system. The 
“ Heaven, the World of Spirits, and Hell” 
is introduced as a record of “things seen 
and heard.” It is a marvellous treatise on 
the laws governing the eternal world, which, 
being the fundamental laws of spiritual exist- 
ence everywhere, have their application to 
this world as well. The essential idea of 
the work is that all men, as to their spiritual 
or immortal natures, are even now in the 
spiritual world, and that there is inherent in 
us all a possibility of ascent into this world 
by a withdrawal from the things of time and 
sense, and an opening of the higher life 
within us. Our ignorance of this fact, and 
consequent ignorance of the character of the 
spiritual world, and of our own relations to it 
is due to that immersion in material things, 


against which all religious teachers utter 
their warning. This interior life was 
once open in all men, and was the light by 
which they walked. Into it they can no 
longer be admitted with safety ; and there- 
fore, as Swedenborg declares, it was opened 
in him that he might communicate to his 
fellows that knowledge of the interior world 
which, in the Eden days, was the familiar 
possession ofall. This interior or spiritual 
world he divides into the three kingdoms 
of Heaven, Hell, and the World of Spirits ; 
the last being the common meeting-ground 
of all departed souls, previous to their 
assignment to their final abode. It does not 
clearly appear whether or not Swedenborg 
supposed that: his disclosures were to lead 
men back to that golden age when, as he 
believes, they were in sensible intercourse 
with Heaven, and thus received truth by the 
interior way of perception ; instead of as 
now, by an external way, through the dog- 
matic teachings of authority. Though as- 
serting his own special “illumination,” he 
gives no countenance to the modern Spirit- 
ualists. He warns his readers of the dangers 
of seeking intercourse with spirits. This 
he declares, is not to be sought, and is 
granted only in special instances, and with 
reference wholly to some well-defined pur- 
pose of good to all men. Swederborg is 
directly at war with the Spiritualists, too, in 
endeavoring to base his system on the 
Christian Revelation, the inspiration of 
which he fully recognizes, asserting that the 
Bible is inspired, even in such minute par- 
ticulars as the choice of language, and the 
arrangement of words. 

The proof of this inspiration he endeavors 
to present in his system of “ correspond- 
ences,” based upon the supposed analogy be- 
tween the Divine ideas, as they first take 
shape in abstract truths, and as they finally 
embody themselves in natural facts and phe- 
nomena, This theory is elaborated with 
curious minuteness, going so far even as to 
furnish us with a “ Dictionary of Correspond- 
ence,” as a key to Biblical interpretation. 
He asserts the divinity of Christ, too, and 
with great emphasis ; and declares that the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, and the 
Christ of the New, are one and the same 
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person, and the only God ; who is, or rather 
should be, the sole object of Christian 
thought and worship. We have an indication 
of how opposed the Spiritualists are to him 
in these respects in the last accredited work 
on Spiritualism (“ Seers of the Ages : Em- 
bracing Spiritualism, Past and Present ; Doc- 
trines Stated, Moral Tendencies Defined. 
By J. M. Prebles.”) From this we learn that 
“this Jehovah of the Mosaic age, when on 
earth, was an Egyptian priest by the name 
of Gee-ho-ka, but neither of the noblest or 
the purest of the priesthood.” The head of 
the Christian Church also is presented in 
this work in the usual jumble of “ Pythagoras, 
Plato, Anaxagoras, Confucius, Jesus, John,” 
all of whom, we are to infer, are equally 
worthless as guides. “ Each should be his 
own authority, and we are to look in every 
soul for a possible Christ, in every life a 
symbol thought of God, in every well-timed 
bath a baptism.” Whatever may be thought 
of this, it certainly finds no warrant in 
Swedenborg, who goes to the opposite ex- 
treme in his reverence for the Christian 
Revelation, and all that grows out of it. 
His “ True Christian Religion” is devoted 
to explaining the theological system which 
he builds upon the Bible. Its main dec- 
larations are, 1st. That God is one, and that 
this God is Christ, in whom is a divine 
Trinity. 2d. That the sacred Scriptures 
are the word of the Lord, or the divine truth 
itself. 3d. That the Scriptures have within 
them an interior and spiritual sense, now 
first revealed, which is to the literal sense as 
the soul to the body. 4th. That saving 
faith is faith in the Lord God the Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; and that the Lord, charity, 
and faith, make one, like life, will, and un- 
derstanding in men ; and that if they are di- 
vided, each perishes. 

This is the briefest possible statement of 
his theological tenets. They are curiously 
interwoven with a philosophical system, the 
fundamental principles of which are, as his 
translator tells us, “Goodness and Truth, 
or their synonyms, Love and Wisdom, From 
these he sets out; he adheres to them un- 
waveringly through all his course, and he 
returns to them at the Jast. This isthe key 
to his philosophy. On this basis the funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity are grouped 
and treated in the New Christian Relig- 
ion. God is Love and Wisdom; therefore 
He is coincident with what we conceive of 
as the greatest, the inmost, the highest, the 
best, consequently the First of all things. 
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The Lord Jesus Christ is that Love and 
Wisdom clothed with a Humanity which 
they have glorified. The Holy Spirit is that 
Love and Wisdom going forth and operat- 
ing, communicating themselves as the Life 
and Light of all souls—for souls are their 
primary and responsive receptacles. Re- 
demption and its orderly sequences, Refor- 
mation and Regeneration, are this constant 
operation becoming effective in man’s life 
and character. The Sacred Scriptures is the 
verbal expression of Love and Wisdom 
through seers, prophets, and evangelists, 
who spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit. Creation is but a lower manifesta- 
tion of the same principles, and, therefore, 
is everywhere correspondent tothem, Bap- 
tism and the Holy Supper are their symbols 
in the Christian Church. Charity and faith 
are their best images in man.” 

The new church, of which Swedenborg 
claims to be the evangelist, was to descend 
down “ from God out of Heaven.” He made 
no attempt to build it upon the foundation 
of personal influence or ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, himself continuing in the Lutheran 
communion until the day of his death, This 
“ New Church ” was to manifest itself in the 
nearer approach of heavenly influences, 
opening the minds of the good everywhere 
to the reception of higher truth. It was to 
be the breaking forth of that new light out 
of the word of God of which John Robinson 
prophesied. We do not understand that 
Swedenborg himself ever regarded it asa 
new revelation, in the sense in which the 
Christian Scriptures are a revelation. It 
was, he declared, the unfolding to his con- 
sciousness, and through him to the univer- 
sal consciousness, of the true meaning and 
intent of the revelation already accepted. 
In the eighteen centuries of conflict with 
paganism, Christianity had, as he believed, 
accomplished little more than to prepare 
the way for itself, by casting out old errors 
and fitting the minds of men for the recep- 
tion of its high spiritual truths ; whose real 
significance and scope Swedenborg asserted 
are but little understood. It does not 
seem to be certain that the establishment of 
such a church as he contemplated would 
disturb existing ecclesiastical organizations ; 
further than to bring about such a shifting of 
their positions with reference to accepted 
dogmas as modern religious organizations 
are already developing such a marvellous 
aptitude for. They have felt the necessity 
of revising their interpretations of their creeds 
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to make a place for modern science, with its 
admitted facts and its possible discoveries ; 
and one of the main purposes of Swedenborg 
was to establish a good understanding be- 
tween science, philosophy and religion. He 
reduces all things in the moral world to the 
government of laws, as inflexible and un- 
changing as those which bind the material 
universe to its course ; but those laws he 
does not make supreme, except as the 
record of the mental processes of an ever 
active intelligence ; which is restricted in its 
methods, in one sense, it is true, but only 
because with a being who unites infinite in- 
telligence to infinite desire, there can be no 
choice of plans. There can be but one infi- 
nitely best way, he argues. 

He endeavored to found his church upon 
the doctrine of Love, and proclaimed the 
reconciliation of religious differences ; not 
by the growth of the tolerance of indiffer- 
ence, but by the development, through the 
Christian life, of an all-embracing charity, 
which should establish the foundations of 
the Church less on dogmatic teaching, and 
more on the loving perception of truth in its 
application to life. It was a fundamental 
maxim with him that “all religion has rela- 
tion to life, and the life of religion is to 
do good.” Though he is viewed with dis- 
trust by “ orthodox” teachers, he gives no 
comfort to their opponents. The absolute 
divinity of Christ, as before said, is asserted 
with an emphasis to which nothing can be 
added ; and the “liberal ” thinkers’ claim to 
like divinity in all humanity is denied with 
equal emphasis, With Swedenborg, what 
is distinctively human is evil and evil only. 
It is in the personality or “ proprium,” as 
he calls it, of man, as distinguished from 
the divine personality or “ proprium,” that 
he finds the origin of evil. There is with 
him but one man as well as but one God, 
and both are united in the Divine Man, 
Christ. 

‘> It is on this doctrine of the “ Divine Hu- 
manity” that he rests his theological sys- 
tem; all else is derived from it and ex- 
plained by it. There is much, it is true, in 
his writings, which lies outside of his dis- 
tinctively theological teachings, and is not 
included in the statement of his “ four lead- 
ing doctrines,” as set forth in this ‘ True 
Christian Religion,” which is, as its title in- 
dicates, a complete and systematic unfold- 
ing of the distinctively theological system 
of its author. He is a philosopher and a 
metaphysician, as well as a theologian; a 
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traveller as well as a teacher; thouzh his 
philosophical system is so interblended with 
his theological system, as to show no dis- 
tinct line of division, except, perhaps, in the 
two other works of this series. the “ Angel- 
ic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Provi- 
dence,” and “ Angelic Wisdom Concerning 
the Divine Love and Wisdom.” His books 
of travel are his “ Earths in the Universe,” 
and one of the works before us, his “‘ Heav- 
en, the World of Spirits, and Hell.” Here 
he ventures into regions where few think it 
safe to follow him ; except at a distance, like 
the author of the “Gates Ajar,” whose sud- 
den fame is proof of the interest men take 
in the subject Swedenborg here unfolds at 
length, It is not generally understood how 
completely he anticipated a century ago all 
that is noticeable in such works as that 
of Miss Phelps, which, consciously or un- 
consciously, shine by his borrowed light. 
They receive greater currency than his writ- 
ings, because of their more popular form, 
and because they present as speculations to 
amuse, what he announces as truths to be 
believed. They are accommodated to the 
position of their readers, while in him is no 
compromise or concession, but that emphat- 
ic declaration of a divine mission, and a 
special illumination, of which we are al- 
ways, and with reason, jealous. 

It would be absurd to undertake, within 
the limits of an ordinary notice, to give any 
complete idea of a system, to the unfolding 
of which, its author has devoted volumes. 
Nor are his writings so diffuse as is gener- 
ally believed. There is, undoubtedly, reason 
for Emerson’s assertion, that his style is as 
sandy as the Sahara, but the immense range 
taken in his speculations, is to be consid- 
ered in judging him. An author who as- 
sumes to gather into one system the wis- 
dom of both worlds, cannot confine himself 
within ordinary limits, or be disposed of in 
a paragraph. His system is an attempt to 
open a broader field for Christianity, by es- 
tablishing its interior or spiritual truths in 
their right relation to the exterior truths of 
science ; which, as he holds, are of equal 
authority in their place, and furnish the ba- 
sis upon which Christianity must build, in 
order to endure among men. **# 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


It is probably true in the same sense of 
the orator as it is of the poet, that he is 
born, not made. The difference between 
the mental process by which one composes 
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an essay, for instance, and that by which 
one composes an oration, is not so much in- 
tellectual as moral. The orator addresses 
himself to his task with a more direct aim 
at the personality of his auditors, with a 
more immediate practical purpose, and a 
more entire self-forgetfulness than is de- 
manded, or is probably attainable in mereiy 
literary composition, The essayist may in- 
form and please ; the dramatist may please 
and excite ; but the orator does nothing if he 
does not make information, interest, excite- 
ment subservient to a moral impression. 
On this ground an objection of long stand- 
ing has been urged against rules and in- 
structions for public speaking. It has been 
said that the effect of rules must be to make 
the speaker think of himself, while it is ab- 
solutely necessary that he should forget him- 
self if he would impress others. But it is 
a practical and proved necessity, that one 
should /earn to speak before he can speak 


eloquently. There are occasions which so 


arouse the sensibility that eloquence is 


spontaneous. But in many cases the orator 
must create his own occasion. It is the 
consummation of art (joined with “the 
strong propensity of nature”) to make an 
audience first receptive, and then co-agent 
with the orator. This is especially true of 
pulpit eloquence. The preacher meets an 
audience, who, while in general favorably 
disposed, have dulled their curiosity by 
long-accustomed hearing. He needs am- 
pler resources than the secular orator, and 
a fuller command of the means of effective 
utterance. Much that he needs is what no 
book or professor can impart; but he may 
be taught how to acquire it for himself. In 
“The Office and Work of the Christian 
Ministry,” by Professor J. M. Hoppin, of 
Yale College (Sheldon & Company), we 
have a work well adapted to give to the 
theological student and immature preacher 
this sort of aid. It is the result of several 
years’ labor, as Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology, and is a testimo- 
nial of his fitness for that function. Begin- 
ning with an introduction—a sursum corda 
—exhibiting those considerations which 
magnify the preacher’s office, he proceeds 
to sketch a history of preaching, and to in- 
dicate the mode of preparing a discourse. 
The sermon is then analyzed, and the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric applied to its several 
parts. This is skilfully done. More than 
by the technical soundness and _ practical 
good sense of its directions, the book pleases 
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and satisfies, by the evidence it gives that 
we are dealing with a strong, sincere mind, 
well-furnished, well-trained, and disciplined 
to the service of a high purpose. As the 
ministry includes more than the function of 
preaching, a considerable part of the vol- 
ume is occupied with the Pastoral Office, 
its authority, its nature and its duties. In 
this portion of the work Professor Hoppin 
treats of topics which have been the sub- 
ject of a yet uncomposed controversy, and 
we forbear to review it, merely remarking, 
in justice to the author, that he writes not 
at all in the polemic vein, but in a candid 
and conciliatory spirit. 

AUERBACH is so popular in this country 
that his name is enough to insure a favor- 
able reception for any of his books, and 
undoubtedly “The Villa on the Rhine” 
(Leypoldt & Holt) has already reached 
many of THE GALAxy readers. Of 
all the German novelists of the present 
day he has the most concentration, passion, 
and imagination; in a word, the most gen- 
ius. He is not only a brilliant writer ‘of fic- 
tion ; he is, at the same time, a profound 
thinker and elevated moralist. Scarcely 
another writer of the day is so well adapted 
to grapple with the great questions by 
which this generation has been and is now 
agitated. For this author stands in the van- 
guard of the army of progress, and utters in 
bold words thoughts that have scarcely 
crystallized in other minds. Education, 
labor, wealth, poverty, and the relations of 
the rich and poor; aristocracy, slavery, 
serfdom, religion and philosophy, and the 
rights of the individual, these and similar 
subjects form the foundation upon which his 
book is erected, and their various applica- 
tions to our daily life are illumined and 
illustrated by its progress and development. 
The powerful and selfish egotist and cynic, 
the man whose eyes are only open to see 
the evil in human nature, and who, because 
despising other men, feels himself privileged 
to tread upon all moral obligations, and 
all socialities ; who counts himself superior 
to others in proportion as he finds himself 
more powerful than they ; who, giving free 
scope to his whole nature, his good as well 
as his evil impulses, when weary of blood- 
shed and debauchery, devotes himself to the 
culture of flowers, and the care of his chil- 
dren, whom he passionately loves, such a 
nature finds its prototype in “ Sonnen- 
kamp.” In “Bella von Wolfsgarten” we 
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see a worldly, selfish, beautiful, intellectual, 
and ambitious woman, condemned by her 
rank and culture to lead a life of inane 
frivolity, until, in utter revolt against the 
aimlessness and ennui of her existence, she 
throws away all the advantages that wealth 
and social position can offer, in order to 
link her life with that of an outlaw, to whom 
she is bound by no tie of real affection, but 
merely by the tie of an identity of nature. 
Manna and Roland, Sonnenkamp’s beautiful 
children, who, while inheriting much of their 
father’s force, are protected from his influ- 
ence, and, inspired with the loftiest ideals, 
show what young, sincere, and gifted na- 
tures may become, when wisely guided to a 
free, harmonious development. Auerbach’s 
characters are not divided into good and 
bad—the white sheep on the one side and 
the black on the other. In all his works he 
teaches the rights of diverse temperaments. 
According to his philosophy, the Sonnen- 
kamps and Bellas of the world have as good 
a right to exist, and as much a mission to 
perform, as individuals of a nobler type; 
and only become mischievous because their 
powers are misunderstood and misdirected. 
The bent of his genius, however, induces 
him to describe the pure, philosophic, and 
ideal nature, rather than the selfish, and 
merely intellectual ; and the former type of 
character has far more representatives than 
the latter in the “Villa on the Rhine.” 
“Erich Dournay,” “Clodwig von Wolfs- 
garten,” “Professor Einsiedel,” “ Frau 
Dournay,” “Claudine,” and others, are all, 
in their various degrees, sincere, noble, and 
even sublime creations. The tone of the 
book, also, is thoroughly hopeful and in- 
spiring. Roland and Manna do not expiate 
their father’s crimes by leading wretched 
lives, but by rising above them, and turning 
his evil into good. 

In one respect, the “ Villa on the Rhine” 
is less perfect as a work of art than “On the 
Heights,” and others of Auerbach’s less 
pretentious works. The imaginary beings 
who play their part in it, do not seem to 
have sprung from the author’s imagination 
rejoicing in their inherent force and activity, 
but rather to have been designed by an in- 
tellectual effort to illustrate and set forth his 
intellectual and social theories. Villa Eden 
has no existence in the actual world, and 
the reader finds a difficulty in accustoming 
himself to the oppressive atmosphere by 
which that strange abode, defended from the 
world by walls, guns, traps, and redolent 
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with beauty and bravery that seems only a 
veil for secret misery and crime, is envel- 
oped. Auerbach, however, proves strong 
enough to master the incongruous beings 
whom he invokes into existence. His pow- 
ful intellect brings them into order and 
harmony, and establishes a relation between 
them and the mind of the reader. 

He shows his usual artistic skill in deline- 
ating his characters ; and in sacrificing dra- 
matic intensity to the development of philo- 
sophic ideas, he has sacrificed one feature 
of a novel, only to enhance the influence of 
others, perhaps more important. The 
“Villa on the Rhine” is a costly repository 
of seed thoughts that will fructify in many 
minds. It is Auerbach’s most mature and 
powerful work, and is worthy to succeed the 
beautiful book by which he is best known, 
and which, two years since, made such a 
profound impression upon the American 
public, “On the Heights.” The translation 
of the work is thoroughly satisfactory. 

“The Black Forest Village Stories,” 
translated by Charles Goepp, and by the 
same author, offer a striking contrast to 
the book to which we have just referred. It 
consists of a series of stories, describing the 
life of the German peasantry, and, although 
entirely unpretending, does not fail to dis- 
play many of Auerbach’s best qualities. 
He is artist enough to give interest to the 
simplest subjects: the joys and the sorrows 
of village youths and maidens, become an 
absorbing theme of interest when vivified 
by his pen. “Ivo, the Gentleman ” is, per- 
haps, the most powerful story in the book, 
but one and all have the merit of being true 
to nature, and hence of being simple, 
strong, and pathetic. 

“ ATHALIAH,” by J. H. Greene, Jr., author 
of “Abi-Albon” (Carleton), is a Jewish 
story, with its scene Jerusalem, its time the 
reign of King David, and among its char- 
acters Absalom, Joab, and other famous 
Scriptural personages, besides the dramatis 
persone which the author has invented and 
wrought into the historic scene. For some 
reason Jewish novels of this sort are rarely 
successful—are mainly apt to be forced, 
over-elaborate, and monotonous. This one, 
however, seems to be above the average, 
though we confess the subject to be some- 
what repulsive to us by reason of the pre- 
vious failures in handling these times and 
manners. It is written with care, precisior., 
and good taste. 
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“ WARWICK,” by Mansfield Tracy Wal- 
worth, author of “ Hotspur,” “Julie,” and 
“ Stormcliff,” is a novel of the highly-sea- 
soned “St. Elmo” sort, which so pleases 
the palate of many readers. It is one of 
those romances which confound you with 
the amount of its erudition, and stun 
you with its vivid dramatic and passionate 
power. The scene is New York, but the 
names and actions of the characters recall 
ducal palaces and the feudal ages. Then, 
as we have said, there is, besides the story, 
a wondrous amount of belles-lettres, his- 
tory, science, and all sorts of reading, in the 
book, making it a litefary feast. Ifits satire 
is commonplace, and its dialogue somewhat 
namby-pamby, that will not make it less 
popular, 


Sucu garrulity as is not only pardonable 
but rather pleasant in a man of seventy-five, 
who has seen and experienced a great vari- 
ety of life, is the leading characteristic of 
John Neal’s “ Wandering Recollections of 
a Somewhat Busy Life” (Roberts Brothers). 
Though we own to not finding in it the 
frankness of Rousseau nor the freshness of 
Montaigne, as some critics profess to have 


done, yet it is certainly an amusing and en- 
tertaining book, and a very valuable contri- 
bution to the personal part of early Ameri- 


can literary life. Even the author’s vanity 
is amusing in its way, and the enthusiasm 
with which he recounts the praises of 
“ Niagara” and “ Goldau” furnished by his 
friends and the critics, which he has pre- 
served with an author’s pardonable pride, 
is absolutely infectious, even to a generation 
which has not read those poems. “Grand, 
glorious, and beautiful poetry I have written 
heretofore, and may write again, before I 
pass away,” says our author ; and of his more 
recent works, namely, “two or three Dime 
Novels, and other stories for ‘ Beadle’ and 
‘Beadle’s Monthly,’” he remarks that “ any 
one of them would have gone far to estab- 
lish any man’s reputation abroad.” In ad- 
dition, we are treated to full accounts of all 
his domestic “incidents of childhood,” all 
his juvenile fisticuffs and fights, all his 
squabbles with his cousin, Neal Dow, in his 
old age. Itis, in short, the life of an eccen- 
tric /itterateur, who has done a prodigious 
amount of work for periodicals, most of 
which are dead, and who has been author, 
lawyer, shop-keeper, swordsman, boxer, 
poet by turns—a man of much talent, 
shrewdness, and waywardness, and with a 
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constitution and good habits that have made 
him live down most of his old enemies. 


AmonGc German novels, “ Problematic 
Characters” (Leypoldt & Holt), one of 
the most famous of the works of Fried- 
rich Spielhagen, is worthy of a very high 
place. The title indicates the character of 
the romance, which consists in evolving a 
story whose personages are not the staple 
and traditional heroes and heroines of fic- 
tion, commonplace in trait (commonplace 
in literature and unheard of in life), but char- 
acters eccentric and yet thoroughly conceiv- 
able and probable, endowed with gifts and 
graces which might make them very happy 
if fortunately circumstanced, yet whose lives 
are neither happy or successful. The text 
for the title is from Goethe’s “ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit,” where we are told that 
“there are problematic natures who are not 
equal to any situation in which they are 
placed, and for whom no situation is good 
enough. A fearful conflict results there- 
from, which consumes life Without enjoy- 
ment.” The fatalistic issue hangs heavily, 
therefore, and almost like a pall, over the 
story; but, to avoid its depressing effect, 
great descriptive variety of landscape and 
society, satirical comment, and entertaining 
by-play are introduced, while the study of 
temperament, the evolution of character, 
and the steady solution of the physiological 
problem underlie and govern all. 


JoHN Forster’s “ Walter Savage Lan- 
dor—a Biography ” (Fields, Osgood & Co.), 
is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
books of the season. To the scholar, Lan- 
dor must always be one of the most inter- 
esting names in English literature. His 
magnificent mastery of English, alike in 
prose and poetry; his capacious brain ; his 
fertile fancy ; his generous sympathies, usu- 
ally running into absurdity ; his keen, though 
often harsh analysis of human nature—all 
these are famous ; nor ought his wayward- 
ness, caprice, ill-temper, and obstinacy as a 
man to check our free praise for his lofty 
genius. His intense dramatic power, his 
precision and exceeding beauty of expres- 
sion, his exhaustless wealth of vocabulary, 
his great erudition—all these come back to 
mind in turning these leaves, where, how- 
ever, as is fit, we have biography rather 
than criticism, and details of personal life, 
experiences, and opinions rather than cita- 
tions from his poems. As a piece of bio- 
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graphic work, this book is admirable, and 
the modesty and good sense of the author 
add not a little to its great charm. 


THACKERAY did not live, fortunately, to 
see the respect which American publ&hers 
now pay him. One of the most honored, 
admired and loved of authors, living or 
dead, among book-buyers, the chief favorite 
of many American, as well as English novel 
readers, himself a lover of fine books and 
fine editions—what shabby treatment he has 
received for twenty years from the hands of 
American book-makers! Halfa dozen houses 
—including the foremost in the country— 
have shown “how not to” publish him. 
First, we had from the Harpers his longer 
novels merely for cheap circulation, in paper 
covers, and not intended for a library edition ; 
next, a few volumes of miscellaneous and mi- 
nor works, from the Appletons, also a cheap 
kind of “ railroad ” edition ; then we had from 
Sever & Francis a magnificent edition of 
“Vanity Fair,” in three volumes, one of the 
most beautiful, tasteful, and every-way admi- 
rable specimens of American book-making, 
(which would that Thackeray had seen!)—-but 
there the “edition of Thackeray” stopped, 
and its buyers were themselves “ sold ;” then 
came Doolady’s detestable diamond Thack- 
eray—not more detestable than most dia- 
mond editions are. Now comes Fields & 
Osgood’s “ Household Edition,” compact, 
handsomely printed, and tasteful, but pos- 
sessing the absolutely fatal fault to all real 
admirers of Thackeray, of leaving out his 
own illustrations—think of “ Vanity Fair” 
without the pictures of the jester looking 
so sorrowfully into the glass, “‘ Venus pre- 
paring the armor of Mars,” the children 
closing up the box of puppets, or, in fact, 
any of the hundred illustrations, down to 
the smallest head-piece or tail-piece! In 
hot haste, for “competition is the life of 
trade,” comes the rival reprint by Harpers 
of an edition of Thackeray, which is cer- 
tainly very cheap, and has, at least, the 
original cuts ; but these last battered by too 
much use, and the whole edition not the 
one which the lover of Thackeray desires. 
And the moral of it all is that we must go 
to England, as before, for a worthy edition 
of this great, prized, and popular author. 

“My Panorama,” that is to say, the last 
“lecture” of Artemus Ward (“Artemus the 
Delicious”), is the title given to the publi- 
cation of that lecture by Carleton; and it 
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strikes us at first, and most painfully, as a 
publisher’s effort to stretch out a very small 
book to a size large enough to make it 
“uniform” with preceding books by the 
same author, and to charge the “ uniform” 
price therefor. For that purpose, there has 
been prefixed an introduction by J. W. Rob- 
ertson, who seems to have known the 
“Charles Farrar Browne” of whom he 
speaks so formally, during several weeks, 
and another introduction by E. P. Hingston 
(a Hinglishman, we believe), who was Arte- 
mus’s agent, who has a self-complacent 
view, apparently, of his own relation to the 
humorist, and who. remarks, by way of 
apology (for the lecture is published also in 
Great Britain) for Artemus’s vocation, that 
“in the United States a somewhat different 
view is taken of that which is fitting and 
seemly for a man to do, compared with the 
estimate we form in this country. Ina land 
where the theory of caste is not admitted, 
the relative respectability of the various 
professions is not quite the same as it is 
with us.” By dint, we say, of enormously 
thick paper, of enormous “leading” and 
large-sized type, and of explanatory notes, 
which mostly disfigure the text by adding 
nothing to it, while giving us more of Hings- 
ton than of Artemus (whose jokes were al- 
ways clear enough), and, finally, by employ- 
ing four different styles of spacing and sizes 
of type to indicate the jokes, the grand 
ambition of publishers and “authors” is 
accomplished, What we would like, some 
day, to see, is all the four books over which 
Artemus’s jokes are straddled and spread 
thin, collected into one, or, at most, two 
handsome volumes, with a neat and modest 
biographical preface, and clear type, agree- 
able paper (not coarse wrapping paper), 
and, in general, tasteful typography, with 
suitable illustrations, if any be required, in- 
stead of coarse cuts. At present he seems 
to be merely publishers’ prey. 
FINE ARTS. 

A GENIAL critic, whose taste is rarely at 
fault in matters of art and literature, has 
fallen into a sad blunder in some recently 
published remarks on copying pictures. 
He proclaims his faith in the utility of 
“good” copies. He thinks that many an 
artist, who fails in original attempts, might 
succeed admirably in reproducing the works 
of greater men. But his whole argument 
rests on a false assumption. “It would 
have been a pity,” he writes, “if the old 
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monks, in the sunny seclusion of their clois- 
ters, painfully transcribing choice old manu- 
scripts, and so preserving inestimable works, 
had decided that original composition was a 
much higher employment, and had left the 
good works to moulder while they painfully 
achieved bad ones.” This is certainly true ; 
but unfortunately it has no bearing what- 
ever on the subject of copying pictures, 
which is a very different matter from trans- 
cribing a poem or a treatise. The latter 
implies nothing but a literal adherence to 
the words of the original, and might be 
admirably done by a person who was abso- 
lutely unable to read the work on which he 
was engaged—just as a printer will set a 
Latin quotation, which he may not under- 
stand, or as a careful boy who has learned 
the Greek letters may transcribe an ode of 
Anacreon just as well as an accomplished 
scholar. In these cases the poem or the 
treatise is absolutely unchanged. “ Paradise 
Lost” is still ‘ Paradise Lost,” whether 
printed in black letter, or in modern type, or 
in the barbarous alphabet invented by Brig- 
ham Young to preserve the Saints from the 
contaminating literature of the Gentiles. But 
it is quite another thing to copy a great 
painting, because the master’s style and 
method of handling are essential elements 
in his work. Every artist who has tried to 
copy Titian or Raphael knows this, and 
feels the vanity of imitation, Artists have 
devoted years of study, to discover the 
secret of Titian’s method of laying on color, 
and not one has ever succeeded ; and yet in 
that method lies the whole effect of his 
wonderful compositions, and the secret of his 
superiority as a colorist over all other artists 
of his time. How is an artist to copy Titian 
without knowing how Titian worked? 

The literal transcriber of one of Horace’s 
odes makes no change in the poet’s work ; 
but every artist, in copying a picture, infuses 
some of his own individuality into what he 
does. Either with conscious design or in- 
voluntarily he introduces changes of draw- 
ing or of color that materially affect the 
character of the work. The very example 
adduced by our critic in favor of his theory 
contains an admission of this fact. Speak- 
ing of a copy of Raphael’s “ Madonna de la 
Seggiola,” which he calls “ possibly the fin- 
est ever made of that most copied picture,” 
he says, “if the dering of the artist’s skill 
who copied it has ventured to change the 
color in some details, the masterly reproduc- 
tion,” etc. So it seems that even Raphael’s 
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work may be changed and still remain his 
own work! If Raphael were living he 
might object to this sort of tinkering. The 
“ Seggiola” is one of the most perfect works 
that ever came from the great master’s 
hand, and any change would be to its injury. 
No man can change a line of Raphael’s 
composition, or alter a tint of his coloring, 
without destroying the individuality and, of 
course, the value of his work. And the 
same is true of the work of every great mas- 
ter. It is impossible to copy good work. 
The artist himself cannot do it, much less 
an inferior man. 

“But,” says the critic again, “since you 
are in the habit of sneering at copies, would 
you please to prefer one of the original Pa- 
rian figures of women, more or less nude, 
that are made so prettily in Paris and Lon- 
don, to a plaster cast of the “ Venus de Mi- 
lo”? But there i$ no analogy whatever be- 
tween a cast which reproduces in absolute 
perfection the form of a statue, and the copy 
of a painting in which occur unavoidable 
variations in composition and color. By 
means of the cast, a statue may be repro- 
duced a thousand times, without the shad- 
ow of a variation ; while out of half-a-dozen 
copies of a great painting, made by the same 
hand, or by different artists, no two will be 
exactly alike, and, of course, none exactly 
like the original. 

If necessary, I might bring forward the 
authority of the greatest names in art criti- 
cism in support of this position; but I am 
willing to rest the case on the arguments al- 
ready adduced and the illustrations present- 
ed by the critic himself. S. S.C, 


LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


Victor HuGo loves to be sensational, even in pri- 
vate life. Recently Henri Rochefort called upon 
him at Brussels, and when his card was sent in, the 
veteran author exclaimed: “I know not M. Roche- 
fort ; I have three sons, Charles, Francis and Henry 
Tell my son Henry to entert’”’ M. Rochefort then 
made his appearance and received the paternal bless- 
ing. 

Muse. Ceringt MontTALonpD, a very clever Pa- 
risian actress, has adopted a new and rather startling 
precaution against unfair criticism. She practices 
regularly in a pistol gallery, and enjoys the reputation 
of being the finest shot in France. Fortunately the 
critics are able to flatter her without straining their 
consciences. 

A Few weeks ago the copyright of ‘‘ Once a Week,’ 
a London story paper originally started by Charles 
Dickens, was offered for sale at auction. It was 
knocked down at £160; but it was understood to 
have been bought in by the proprietors. 

Tue number of lady exhibitors in the French 
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Academy of Arts this year is 307. This number in- 
cludes painters, sculptors, and engravers. 

M. MILvais is engaged on a picture illustrative of 
the history of Sir Walter Raleigh, and has sought in 
the neighborhood of the great man’s birthplace for 
accessories and a background to his painting. The 
same artist has also in hand the subject of a cradle 
and its sleeping occupant floating on the stream of a 
violent Scotch flood. 

Ir is said that General Prim has caused some 
amusement in Madrid by rejecting a portrait he had 
ordered because the artist omitted to represent him 
with a cocked hat and feathers ! 

Our own National Academy is not the only institu- 
tion of the kind that suffers from cliques. Lord Rib- 
besdale (himself a disappointed applicant) writes a 
sharp letter to the London “ Times ”’ on behalf of his 
brothers in misfortune. He complains that out of 
800 pictures exhibited 25 per cent. are the work of 
Academicians and Associates, and that while only 
800 oil pictures can be placed in London, as many as 
3,210 are being exhibited in Paris. He protests 
against young artists who need encouragement being 
thus “ sacrificed to clique, coterie, and egotism.”’ 

Amonc recent discoveries at Herculaneum is a 
kitchen, with many household utensils in a good state 
of preservation. Among them was a wooden clothes- 
press, entirely carbonized. The excavations are car- 
ried on by means of a yearly grant made by Victor 
Emmanuel. 

A CLEVER satire on the Engllsh “ Girl of the Period” 
has been published in London, entitled ‘ Maiden 
Hours and Maiden Wiles.”” It contains a number of 
neatly-executed drawings, depicting the occupations of 
a young lady at all hours of the day and night. 

“Tue Book of Worthies of all Times and Lands” 
is the title of the new work by the author of “‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 

Mr. GLApsToNne’s new book is called “ Juventus 
Mundi: Gods and Men of the Greek Heroic Age.” 

Miss Cospe and Miss Boucherett are among the 
contributors to a series of essays on ‘‘ Woman’s Cul- 
ture and Woman’s Work,” a volume edited by an 
English lady, and mainly written by ladies. 

Dr. ConstTANTINE TISCHENDORF, one of the most 
eminent of modern Biblical scholars, has been enno- 
bled by the Czar. The official document conveying the 
distinction states that it has been bestowed in recog- 
nition of Tischendorf’s distinguished merits in regard 
to science generally, and in particular, his successful 
endeavors to put Russia in possession of the oldest 
Bible MS. The document is dated the 25th of April, 
z. ¢., the 7th of May, according to our style. This is 
the first time this honor has been conferred on a 
foreigner since 1804, and it is considered a great dis- 
tinction. 

A new full-length portrait of Beethoven, said to be 
an admirable likeness, has been discovered in Ger- 
many. Copies of it will be made by Albert’s new 
photographic method. 

Tue French edition of Doré’s illustrations to the 
“ Idylls of the King ”’ is accompanied by a prose trans- 
lation from the pen of M. Francisque Michel. We 
have not seen the work, but the translation is said to 
be excellent, literal and poetic at the same time. 

Tue London “ Atheneum” says that the library 
of the Rev. Alexander Dyce, invaluable for its editions 
of Shakespeare, has been bequeathed to the South 
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Kensington Museum, on condition that a proper room 
be erected to receive it. 

Two works prepared for publication by Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, have just appeared in London, a collection 
of proverbs, and an edition of Wharton’s admirable 
“ History of English Poetry.” 

A SINGULAR scene occurred at the reading of Tom 
Taylor’s new play, ‘“‘ Mary Warner,” in the green- 
room of the Haymarket Theatre. The actors and 
actresses were so delighted with it that they rose with 
enthusiasm, and gave the author three hearty rounds 
of cheers. 

Genera Str Epwarp Cust, whose military his- 
tory is dedicated to J. Watts De Peyster of this city, 
was recently permitted to present that vamable work 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph, at a private au- 
dience. The General afterward had the honor of 
dining at the grand banquet given by His Imperial 
Majesty at Schoenbrunn to the Viceroy of Egypt. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London “ Atheneum” 
states that we possess fragments of a Semitic code 
of laws, more ancient than the Mosaic legislation or 
the earliest literature of Asia, The code, he says, is 
written in Assyrian and Accadian—the primitive lan- 
guage of Chaldza, which represents a stage of growth 
in the Turanian family of speech, out of which the 
Ugrian, Mongolian, and Euskarian branches have 
respectively developed. It is supposed by eminent 
scholars to have been the work of the Semitic con- 
querors of Assyria, and to have been written at a 
time when the aboriginals still retained their own 
language. 

THE controversy in regard to the celebrated hymn, 

“The spacious firmament on high,” 
until recently attributed to either Addison or Marvell, 
continues to excite attention in English literary jour- 
nals. [tis now claimed that the poem was written 
by Dr. Watts. After all, it is a very small question, 
and is hardly worth the ingenuity that has been exer- 
cised upon it. 

Tue prices paid for great works of art in England 
are sometimes enormous. Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
painting in the exhibition of this year—the ‘‘ Swan- 
nery invaded by Sea Eagles’’—has been sold to the 
Marquis of Northampton, for four thousand guineas ; 
Mr. Millais’s portrait of “ Vanessa” has found a pur- 
chaser at the price of 700. 


THE importance of the Babylonian documents in 
England becomes every day more apparent to schol- 
ars. Ata recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty, Sir Henry Rawlinson expressed his conviction of 
a close connection between them and the early Bibli- 
cal records. He said he had no doubt “that they 
would be able to derive the whole of the history giv- 
en in the Book of Genesis since the time of Abra- 
ham, from the original documents. He hoped very 
shortly to have ready a paper on the ‘ Garden of 
Eden,’ in which he should show that that was the 
natural name of Babylon.” 

Tue ‘‘ Pascal forgeries,” which created so much 
excitement in literary circles a few months ago, are 
cropping out again, in the shape of a “letter from 
Milton,’ in French. Milton wrote French, of course, 
but hardly French of the nineteenth century. The 
forgery is too clumsy to excite attention. 

An edition of the works of Fuller and other old 
divines, which is appearing in London, will include 
Fuller’s once celebrated work entitled “A Pisgah 
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Sight of Palestine,” with facsimiles of all the quaint 
maps and illustrations of the original edition. 

Jutes JANntn, the eminent French critic, is engaged 
upon a work to be entitled “‘ Lamartine from 1790 to 
1869.” He promises it shall be his chef d’ euvre— 
but an author’s promise does not always hold good in 
such cases. 

Our English cousins are rejoicing in the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘ Metaphysical Club,” in which science 
will be represented by Professors Huxley, Tyndall, 
and other eminent men, and the clergy by ministers 
of the Established Church, and from among the Dis- 
senters. The meetings of such a society, if rightly 
conducted, cannot fail to be very interesting. 

Victor Huao’s “ L’Homme qui Rit” is severely 
criticised in England as a “gross caricature of Eng- 
lish manners, laws, customs, and society in the reign 
of Queen Anne.”’ One writer, who professes himself 
unable to “ understand how the author, after enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of this country for so many years, 
should devote his time to writing a distorted and in- 
sulting description” of the England of one hundred 
and fifty years ago, adds that the “absurdities the 
writer falls into in assuming that thecharters of Athel- 
stan and Alfred are the laws by which the people 
were governed during the era of the Stuarts call forth 
a laugh of derision.” 

Mr. Cuarces Reape and Mr. Wilkie Collins 
were recently elected members of the Junior Athe- 
nezum Club. 

Mr. Rects GiGnoux, one of our most successful 
landscape painters, has gone to Europe for a pro- 
tracted visit. He will probably remain abroad several 
years, passing most of the time in Paris. Mn 
Gignoux has several important commissions from 
citizens of New York and Boston, which he can exe- 
cute to better advantage in Europe than in this 
country. 

Dar.ey’s spirited drawing entitled “The March 
to the Sea,” now on exhibition at the Academy of 
Design, has been engraved on steel by Mr. A. H. 
Ritchie. It is a pity, by the way, that so good an 
engraver as Mr. Ritchie should waste his time in try- 
ing to paint, for which he has no talent. 

Mr. HEA y, of Cincinnati, now residing in Rome, 
is at work on a group of the American artists in that 
city, either as permanent residents or casual visitors. 
The group will include Church, Gifford, Launt 
Thompson, McEntee, Bierstadt, and several other 
well-known artists of New York, who @e now or 
were recently in Rome. 

Mr. HEA y’s portrait of President Grant is well 
spoken of by European critics. 

Frencu authors, if they are popular, are apt to 
drive sharp bargains with their publishers. We find 
an instance of this related as follows: ‘‘ The author 
was to receive 200,000 francs for his work, one-half at 
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the commencement and the other half at the com- 
pletion. The publisher gave the author 100,000 
francs, and presented the agreement for signature, 
but the man of genius, before signing drew attention 
to the fact that his two daughters had completed 
works which might be had for nothing—or, in other 
words, 8,000 francs. The publisher sighed, but dis- 
creetly took them, and was about to pay the 100,000 
francs, when the smart writer said, ‘ Money down; 
108,000 francs or nothing,’ and got his extra demand 
cashed with a still deeper sigh.” The paper from 
which we clip the foregoing affords no clue to the 
name of the sharp author. 

A serigs of Russian fairy tales is about to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Aksharoumoff, a Russian author of dis- 
tinction, with the view of rendering the spirit of an- 
cient Russian thought and literature familiar to the 
present generation of his countrymen. 


Tue Emperor of France has determined to distrib- 
ute among the museums in the departments some of 
the surplus treasures of art belonging to the crown. 
It appears that, during the last fifteen years, these 
treasures have been increased by no fewer than 43,000 
works, consisting of pictures, statues, antiquities, etc. 
The Louvre, even now that it is all but finished, will 
not hold these. The Imperial museums in Paris are 
well supplied, so it is resolved that the works shall be 
sent to the various museums in the other towns, and 
thus spread there the taste for art. 

Mr. W. G. Lecky’s “ History of Morals in Eu- 
rope ”’ is finished, and will soon be given to the public. 
The work will be published simultaneously in this 
city by the Appletons. 

A Lownpon publisher announces a book with the 
strange title of ‘‘Salts and Senna: A Cathartic in 
Seven Doses.” This recalls the name of a pamphlet 
published in Cromwell’s time, entitled, “‘ Baruch’s 
Sore Gently Opened, and the Salve Applied.” 


Tue Dutch are going to drain the Zuyder Zee, a 
work that can be performed in less than two years 
with the aid of steam power, and thus add many thou- 
sand acres of arable land to their dominions. This 
great enterprise recalls the witty but extravagant satire 
of Andrew Marvell, who says the Dutch “ fished the 
land to shore,’”’ and in mock heroics exclaimed: 

Not who first sees the rising sun commands, 
But who could first discern the rising lands. 
Who best could know to pump a land so leak, 
Him they their lord and country’s father speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of State: 
Invent a shovel—and be a magistréte ! 

Tue city of Lyons has invited architects of all na- 
tions to a grand competition for the plan of a school 
of the fine arts, with a ga'lery for exhibitions. If our 
National Academy of Design had adopted this plan, 
some years ago, we might have been spared the build- 
ing at the corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth 
avenue. 
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— WHAT a new and exquisite revelation 
is this, lately made by science, that we on 
the earth receive heat from the stars! To 
seize a star with the combined grip of the 
great lenses of a telescope ; then throw its 
image, tormed in their focus, upon a deli- 
cate apparatus, contrived with a needle, to 
test whether there is any heat, and to meas- 
ure its degree; there is sublimity in the in- 
tellectual feat. And what sublimity, too, in 
the thought to which it lifts us, as to the 
bonds that make the Universe one mighty 
whole! The stars Arcturus and Regulus 
deflect the needle, each three degrees ; Pol- 
lux but one degree and a half. 


— To Count d’Orsay, the noted dandy 
of the last generation, a London publisher 
once offered a large pile of guineas, if he 
would write his memoirs, and tell a part of 
what he knew of the high English society in 
which he had lived. A glittering tempta- 
tion it must have been to a spendthrift, al- 
ways in want of money, and who was just 
then particularly “hard up.” ‘“ No,” said 
the Count, after a moment’s thought, “I 
will never betray the people with whom I 
have dined.” Sainte-Beuve, who tells the 
anecdote, takes the occasion to give the ori- 
gin of the phrase sab rosa. With the an- 
cients it was a principle, a religion, that 
whatever was said among table companions 
was to remain secret and sacred : whatever 
was said under the rose, sd rosa—in allusion 
to the ancient custom of the guests being 
crowned with roses at a festival, 


a 

— ADDISON would not have been a great 
critic even in this century, when, through 
the variety and depth, and breadth of cul- 
ture, and the abundance of literary produc- 
tiveness, criticism has grown to be almost 
a fine art in itself. In Addison’s day the 
critical faculty had been but partially devel- 
oped; was in its methods as crude and 
awkward as it was mostly superficial in its 
insight. Addison was not a writer of imag- 
inative penetration, but he had a high sense 
of the duties of a critic. In the series of 
papers written on “ Paradise Lost,” in 1712, 
he has one, the running title of which is 


“A Critic must have a Clear and Logical - 


Head, and ought to Dwell on Excellencies 
rather than Imperfections.” In the course 
of the paper he quotes from Dryden these 
two lines : 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
He concludes with the following happy il- 
lustration: “A famous critic,” says Bocca- 
lini, “ having gathered together all the faults 
of an eminent poet, made a present of them 
to Apollo, who received them very gracious- 
ly, and resolved to make the author a suita- 
ble return for the trouble he had been at in 
collecting them. In order to do this, he set 
before him a satk of wheat, as it had been 
just threshed out of the sheaf. He then 
bade him pick out the chaff from among the 
corn, and lay it aside by itself. The critic 
applied himself to the task with great indus- 
try and pleasure, and after having made the 
due separation, was presented by Apollo 
with the chaff for his pains.” 


— IF one had confidential access to. the 
diary of some lovely, intellectual, soulful 
woman of thirty, would he be surprised to 
find the following entry, made toward the 
end of the fashionable season in New York, 
in the year 1869? “TI see all around me 
people acting a part, pursuing they know 
not what, yet as eager in the pursuit as if 
eternal happiness depended onit. An anx- 
iety to go everywhere, to know everybody, 
to associate with those above them in posi- 
tion, seems a marked feature of the polished 
inhabitants of Like flies caught ina 
bottle of honey, all are smothered in dis- 
gusting sweets, and all are trying to rise 
above each other, no matter how. The dis- 
tinctions of vice and virtue are broken down, 
‘ Well-dressed, well-bred, well-equipaged,’ 
is a passport to every door. The affected 
lip-homage paid to virtue, while every knee 
bows to Baal, wherever he appears clad in 
purple and fine linen, spreads a varnish over 
vice, which only throws it out in stronger 
colors and darker deformity. I was made 
for a better life.” These words were writ- 
ten seventy-nine years ago, by one of the 
most beautiful and fascinating women of 
that day in England. The blank must be 
filled up with London, where the writer, 
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then Mrs. St. George, and afterward Mrs. 
Trench, mother of the present Archbishop 
of Dublin, was, from her intelligence, man- 
ners and beauty, one of the ornaments of 
the highest society. We extract the pas- 
sage from her “ Remains,” edited a few 
years since by her eminent son in one large 
volume, of such permanent value as well as 
immediate attractiveness, we wonder that 
one of our publishers has not made it more 
accessible in an American edition, On tak- 
ing it up again, we find it as readable as 
when first opened several years since. In 
the mind of the writer there is a life and 
warmth, and in her style a polished spright- 
liness that keep her pages fresh. She has 
a heart that interprets righteously what her 
eyes witness. On another day she writes: 
‘London, as usual, agitates and disquiets 
me. It appears to me a gulf of splendid 
misery and attractive wickedness.” In 179g 
she went to Germany. Describing a dinner 
at the Court of Brunswick, she mentions a 
feature which the English would do well to 
take a hint from, and not let their hospitali- 
ty be so often maimed by egotistic deference 
to their native titles: “The Chamberlain 
announces to the Duchess that dinner is on 
the table, and hands her out. She makes 
a low courtesy to the Duke and the compa- 
ny. The ladies follow, according to their 
rank, except foreigners, who, even when un- 
titled, take place of all others, in going in 
and out of the rooms, and also at table.” 


— UNDER every literary current, whether 
narrative or dramatic, there lie unrevealed 
treasures and gems, which only thoughtful 
genius has the vision and the vigor to per- 
ceive and dive for, and which such genius 
joyfully seizes, and then holds up in the 
sun of admiration, dripping with beauty. 
To do this is the token of genial power, and 
if to the gift of poetic sensibilty be added 
thoughtfulness and strength, it cannot but 
be done. These fresh revelations of mental 
life and beauty, may be called the nervous 
centres of a literary organism, the ganglia 
which concentrate and distribute motive 
force ; and according to their number, po- 
tency, and fineness is the organic vitality of 
the work and its elevation, on the scale of 
zsthetic originality. At passages thus vi- 
talized, the reader is arrested, to be warmed 
by the flame they kindle within him. Any 
one capable of poetic sympathy, can in a 
moment experience this animating warmth 
by opening “ Hamlet,” or “As You Like 
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It.” These two first occur to us because 
their subjects, being especially congenial to 
Shakespeare, they fill to its fullest his mind, 
which richly overflows, and deposits its 
wealth with as much ease and abundance as 
the Nile does its annual gift of fertility. 
You can hardly read twenty lines anywhere, 
without pausing to delight in some spark- 
ling jewel, set in the golden page. Now 
of these gems of thought, sentiment and ex- 
pression, none are to be met with in the 
“Taming of the Shrew.” ‘Thence we con- 
clude that this comedy is the work of the 
playwright, Shakespeare, and not of the 
poet. Shakespeare, the greatest poet of the 
world, was also the greatest playwright. 
As the principal proprietor of a theatre, he 
made it one of his functions to keep his 
stage refreshed with new pieces. It was a 
dramatic age. Dramatic writers seem to 
have freely used the works of their prede- 
cessors, and even of their contemporaries. 
Collier thinks it is evident that, in writing 
the * Taming of the Shrew,” Shakespeare 
made great use of a previous comedy called 
“Taming of a Shrew.” A most skilful 
playwright, Shakespeare well knew how to 
tighten loose knots, to give a logical se- 
quence to scenes, to put in touches charac- 


teristic or sprightly, and to bind the dia- 
logue in that chain of vivacity, wrought in 
his wondrously vivid mind. To find a good 
subject ready dramatized, which by his ma- 
nipulation would be made more buoyant and 
compact, was doubtless a godsend to the 


practical Shakespeare. He could thus, in 
two or three weeks, turn out a play that 
would draw as much into the treasury of 
the company, as one of his original dramas 
that cost him three or four months’ work, 
That the “ Taming of the Shrew” is only 
thus secondarily Shakespeare’s, we infer 
from its total want in passages of poetic 
glow, such as in his other comedies shoot 
up, with more or less frequency, like jets 
of transparent fire. 


— IN the interests of sacred archzology, 
it is to be hoped that means will be found 
for the prosecution of the explorations at, 
or rather usder Jerusalem, that have been 
carried to some length by Lieutenant War- 
ren. We have read an account of these ex- 
plorations, from a gentleman, resident at 
Jerusalem, which shows the large number 
of interesting discoveries already made con- 
cerning the Holy City as it existed at the 
time of Christ. The main result of the ex- 
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cavations is the discovery that the ancient 
Jerusalem lies buried beneath enormous 
masses of débris. Underneath the pave- 
ments of the modern streets lies the old 
sacred city of Zion, of which one can get no 
idea from the appearance of its modern 
locality ; but the facts, which have already 
been gathered by the sinking of the shafts 
where the Temple stood, and in other 
places, show how much that is of profound 
interest may be learned by these excava- 
tions. The work of exploration has been 
carried on during the last two and a half 
years, as rapidly as the funds placed in the 
hands of Lieutenant Warren would permit ; 
and the writer, to whom we have referred, 
believes that they will yet result in discov- 
eries of immense value and interest to the 
Christian world, as throwing light on Scrip- 
tural references to the. ancient city of Jeru- 
salem, and the later history of the last Jew- 
ish struggle against the Romans. 


— Ir has been pointed out as a curious 
coincidence, that in the old Japanese code of 
laws known as the “ Laws of Gongensama,” 
there is a passage almost precisely similar 
to what we know as the “Golden rule” of 
Christ. In the Japanese it is also styled the 
“golden rule,” and stands thus: “ Do not 
unto others that which you would not have 
others do to you.” It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the celebrated Tycoon who framed 
the Japanese code of laws, and who was dei- 
fied under the title of Gongensama, lived in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and, in all probability, was acquainted with 
the principles of Christianity, which had 
been carried to Japan in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and had there found many Believers. 
This is a plausible explanation of the coin- 
cidence ; but it would not be difficult to find 
another explanation if the “ golden rule” 
should be found in Japanese literature pre- 
vious to the time of the introduction of 
Christianity. It has been.supposed by sev- 
eral scholars that some of the features of 
the Buddhistic faith, now prevalent in Japan, 
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were carried there at an early age, from the 
West, through India and China; and this 
memorable passage of the Scriptures might 
have passed thither at that time. There are, 
doubtless, some people, however, who will 
find it easier to believe that Gongensama 
found his golden rule in the writings of Con- 
fucius, who lived five centuries before the 
Christian era, and who, when asked whether 
any one maxim could express the perfect 
conduct of a whole life, replied: “Do not 
unte others what you would not have them 
do to you.” 


_— THE laws of Japan, which are regarded 
as sacred in their origin, provide that the 
husband of a seduced wife shal] have full 
power to slay the woman and her seducer ; 
but he is forbidden to slay one of them and 
spare the other. This is different from the 
custom prevalent in America. 


— A GREAT philosopher, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle, has recently given to the world some 
reminiscences of his acquaintance and inter- 
course with a great scholar, Sir William 
Hamilton. Among other things, he makes 
mention of a party given by Sir William 
Hamilton, at which he (Carlyle) was a guest. 
The converse at the table seems to have 
been of the high, intellectual sort; and 
the repast which Mr. Carlyle selected for 
himself on the occasion—the single dish 
which he chose from the multiplicity of 
dishes—was worthy of one of the sternest 
of stoics. Sir William himself, it seemed, 
smiled with a quiet radiancy at the “ mode of 
supping” the philosopher adopted—* Sup- 
per,” says he, “of one excellent and excel- 
lently-boiled potato, of fair size, with sa/t for 
seasoning.” This is altogether a delightful 
touch—the fact itself not being more charac- 
teristic than Carlyle’s way of telling it. 
Doubtless he was more capable of intellec- 
tual intercourse during the philosophic 
meal, and after it, than he would have been 
had he partaken of a Reverdy Johnson ban- 
quet. 





